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On 31st December 1925 there were subscriptions 
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LORE SOCIETY 

ended 31st December 1925 


INCOME 

By subscriptions for the year 1922, . . .£100 

„ do. do. 1923, . . . 6 0 0 

„ do. do. 1924, . . 25 18 3 

„ do. do. 1925, . . 186 9 10 

,, do. do. 1926, . . 5 0 0 

„ Donations, . . . . . . 15 10 0 

„ Volumes and Parts sold to Members, “New Series,” . 6 17 6 

„ do. do. “ Third Series," . 16 5 0 

„ Alexander Bussell Bequest. Amount realised by sale 

of Books, . . . 112 0 

„ Amount Charged (1924) in Excess of Cost of Part 5, 

Vol.HI.,.4 5 9 


£268 18 4 


3 1ST December 1925 

Assets 

Cash at Bank,.£25 0 1 

Deficiency to 31st December 1924, since been made good 
by Guarantor. 

Excess of Expenditure over Income, 

1922 .£58 18 7 

Excess of Expenditure over Income, 

1923 . 1 1 4 

Excess of Expenditure over Income, 

1924, . . . 70 15 1 

- 127 15 0 

£152 15 1 

TO THE MEMBERS 

“The Gypsy Lore Society” for the year ended 31st December 1925, and that 

[Signed] H. A Mocrant, 

Chartered Accountant. 
Hon. A uditor. 
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I.—WELSH GYPSY FOLK-TALES 
Collected and Edited by John Sampson. 

No. 24. I SuvlI R5.vi. 

With a Note by Prof. W. R. Halliday. 

[I give two versions of this story (otherwise known as Dinilo Jak), the first in 
the Roman! of the Woods taken down on a bench outside the Buzncski Kir Sima, 
Maerdy, on July 21,1908, and another, the English version on p. 6, recorded by Miss 
M. E. Lyster from Betsy the wife of Howell Wood. But that I myself must have 
heard an earlier version is evident from its appearance in the form of an abstract 
supplied by me to F. H. Groorae, which appears as No. 65 in the Qyp*y Folk- Tales , 
published in 1899.] 


Bdro gav kai jivelas o dinilo Jak peske dasa. Nag 6 (a cikalv 
sas-ld. Kekdr na kelas kek butx. TruSal v gav Icelelas tihnensa. 

Leskl dai bieavelas les te lei koSt are o res sdkon dives. Gyas 
yek tato dives te lei koSt. 


THE PREGNANT LADY, 

There was a city where Foolish Jack lived with his mother. 
He was naked and dirty. He never did any work. He used to 
play about the. town with young children. 

Every day his mother used to send him to gather wood in the 
forest. He went one hot day to gather wood. 

VOL. IV.—NO. I. A 
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Aro ves dikds dul rTmid te sovenas. 6 Ham yocerelas lev. 
Kedd8 bita zigaira ’purl lend l ranybnsa, (d Sid As fdzbri top 
lendl, ojo-adr kelas 6 Ham kelc do* leyi. 

Kerb gyaa i leoStbnaa. “ Mus te jes kalikd te les koSt popale." 

Gyaa te lei 6 IcoSt, (d 're 0 vesd dikds o dill tame rdnid. Yek 
rTmi puStds leste: “Tu Iced A n i zigdira?” “ Aua, rTmia!” ypee 
you. “ Keddn miitu, gladimen samas ’me.” 

I rTmi pukadds leski: “ Dasa tut ’me Somoni t a bayteresa” 

“ Kam5s me mird kost te rigerel man kerb.” BeStds top u kost: 
rigerdda lea kerb. Jaloa aril d gav, td sas filiSin, (a dikds turn T 
ronl te besdlas poi’i yestidr. 44 Kamos me te Id tut kabni mande.” 
Kerb gyaa l koStenaa. 

Kabul gyaa l ronl, fd Suit are o vodros. 0 dad t’i dai 
wontsenas tejunen Icon sas o tiknesko dad. / dai gyaa k’o vodros 
te rakerbl laaa, te zumavel kon sas d dad. “ Na fund me kek” 
yoVl tdml ronl. 

'Vida l dai tale, (d pendds i jmreskl na junelas yoi leek kou 
sas l tiknbsko dad. “ Jund me kek,” yoc’l purl, “so te kerns.” 
“ JunA me so kerdva.” “So jesa te Ices?” “Kendra tuki ’kano. 

In the forest he beheld two ladies asleep. The sun was scorch¬ 
ing them. He made a little bower over them with rods, and 
covered it with ferns, so that the sun should do them no hurt. 

He went home with his faggot. ‘ Thou must go to-morrow to 
gather some more wood.’ 

He went to get the wood. And in the forest he saw the two 
young ladies. One lady asked him: 4 Didst thou build the bower ? ’ 

4 Yes, lady,’ quoth he. 4 Thou hast done well: we were pleased.’ 

The lady told him: 4 We will give thee anything that thou 
wishest.’ 4 1 should like my§faggot to carry me home.’ He sat 
on the faggot: it carried him home. He^was passing through the 
town [seated on his faggot],and there was a castle and he saw a young 
lady sitting by a window. 4 1 would like to get thee with child by 
me.’ He went home with the firewood. 

The young lady became^pregnant, and she was put to bed. 
Her father and mother wanted to know who was the father of the 
child. The mother went to the bedside to speak with her, and 
ask who was the father. 4 1 do not know,’ quoth the young lady. 

The mother came down, and told the old gentleman that she 
did not know who was the father of the child. 4 1 do not know 
what we are to do,’ quoth the old lady. 4 1 know what I shall do.’ 
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Bisavdva me sdr i tame murSiyl, td Sivds 0 tikno ari komdra, (d 
akdla tame murS si te fan palal vaverkendi top 6 huddr. 6 tikno 
Karlas top'sko dad ear dikilas les.” 

San ta/mS mH/rS 'vili ari l jilisin. Kek odolende! 0 dinild 

Jak ’vids te Sunil. F’endds peslce daki: “ Java me ’doi." “ Mo ft 
odoi opri to meriben ! ” “ Ana, odoi java." 

Odds pwrl stddl td pure koStane Sioyd. Gy as peskl odoi, td 
're gyas, td gyas top 6 huddr. 0 tikno hupasds top lesti: “ Dadi ! 
(ladi ! ” “ Aua" -ypSd Jak, “ me Som to dad.” 

Gyas ari td ’yas 6 tikno, td gyas avrf Keri ki peskl dai. 
TraSilas l purl te andin d moskere te len les opri. 

I ronl na kamilas leskl kek te lei 5 tikno. “ Java me te Id mo 
tikno leste," yoi'x ronl. "AS bita /” yoce lako dad, “ td jesa lesa." 
‘‘No me! wontsdva mi kek te jd lesa.” 0 dad pendds: “Mus te 
jes tukl, na rigerdva tut aJcdi." 

Kedds herd o pwro te Sivel l dulin top d pant. Wontsilas len 
te jan dwr dosta, ne te 'ven poS' 6 gar popali. 

' What art thou going to do?’ ‘I will tell thee straight away. I 
shall send for all the young men, and we will put the child in a 
chamber, and these young men must come one after the other up 
to the door. The child will call out to his father as soon as he sees 
him.’ 

All the young men came to the hall. It was none of them : 
Foolish Jack came to hear of it. He said to his mother: ‘I am 
going there.’ ‘ Do not go there, on peril of thy life! * ‘ Yes, I am 
going there.’ 

He put on his old hat and old clogs. He went there and 
walked in, and went up to the door. The child called out to him : 
‘ Father, father! ’ ‘ Yes,’ said Jack, ‘ I am thy father.’ 

He went in and took the child, and carried it home to his 
mother. The old woman was afraid that they would bring the 
police to arrest her son. 

The young lady was displeased at his taking away her child. 
‘ I am going to get my child back from him,’ quoth the lady. 

‘ Wait a moment! ’ quoth her father, ‘ and thou shalt go with him.' 
‘ Not I, I do not want to go away with him.’ The father said 
‘ Thou must go, I will not keep thee here.’ 

The old gentleman had a boat built to cast the pair adrift. He 
wanted them to be carried so far off that they would never return 
to the town. 
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BicaoUts 6 puro dui murS te len 6 dUi (d tiknd. Gilt 6 do t 
murS ko ker fd lilt len. AndiU len Ic’d bird top o pdni tl jan 
perji. 

Bavdlpreftda. Furdida len l bavdl dur art % cfariav. “Stir 
’vidn tu teles man kabnf 1 ’’ “ Reperdsa til kana joa me koStenaa 
kert l ’Sanidn top mandi, (a, te ’ves tu kabni mande kamSa me.” 

’Vida a’ lakd Serti: “ Te bayterddn tii man kabni, kesa fcomi 
kola.” Fvltda i rdni leate: “ Ani ’SiS ba^terim tii boredir herd ! ” 
“ Aua,” xocd Jak. Fukadas o lav, fd ’yas boro bero, id trin 
berendrjere. Gladimen saw i rdni. 

“ Baxter tut art kuSke isti , (a sunakeski ora.” Ojjt kedds o Jak. 
Sdr 808 d lav pendild o izd t'i ora odoi sas-le. Kamilas lea 1 rdni 
akand. 

Jana oprt o ptini td dike bita fern art o pdni. “ Bode! ” 

s yoi. “ Ok’o faino bita tern! Te ’vel man bita fili&in top 
oddi. ’&i$ leaa tii % filiHn top o bita tern?” “Aua” %ote yov. 
Bayterdda lea, fd ’doi saa % JiliSin. 

F ultda leate: “Sdr laaa ’me butierjere ’doi? Bayteresa tu 

The old gentleman sent a couple of men to seize the two young 
people and the child. The two men went to the house and seized 
them. They carried them to the boat to be set adrift on the water. 

A storm arose. It blew them far out to sea. ‘ How didst thou 
come to get me with child ? ’ * Dost thou remember when I was 
going home with my faggot? Thou didst laugh at me, and I 
wished that thou shouldst be with child by me.’ 

A thought struck her. ‘If thou wast able to wish me with 
child, surely thou canst do other things.’ And the lady asked 
him: ‘Canst thou wish this were a bigger boat?’ ‘Certainly,’ 
quoth Jack. He spoke the word, and there he had a big ship 
and three sailors. The lady was delighted. 

‘Now wish thyself dressed in fine clothes with a gold 
watch.’ Jack did so. As soon as the word was spoken, there 
were the clothes and watch. Now the young lady began to like 
him. 

They sailed on, and beheld a little island. ‘Why!’ cried she, 

‘ yonder is a nice little island. If only I had a little castle there! 
Couldst thou get us a castle on the island?’ ‘Yes,’ quoth he. 
He wished, and there was the castle. 

She asked him: ‘How shall we get servants there? Canst 
thou not wish us a few servants?’ As soon as the word was 
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kwH btUieyere 1 ” “ Ana ,” ypii yov. Sar sas u lav pendilS, ’doi 
hos trin raJcid td dui mdrS, boHdkerd td greyerd. 

“Jasa ’me 'ri JiliSin,” pukadds yoi leski. F ukadds yov i 
bereniyeri te anden 6 biro poSi JiliSin. Odovd sas kedd, td ’re 
iiliSin g’as i roni t’o rai, td jidili berSA ’doi. 

“ Kamos me te diM mo dad td dai,” x°Pi roni. “ Jasa’’ 
yov, “ te dikds len ar'i ’safla.” 

’Sarla ’vide, td gyas 6 rai tali k’o bereniyeri te ken 6 biro te jal 
top 6 pdni. Pali gyas k’i JiliSin te penel l romnidki 6 bird sas 
ocldi. “ ’ Vava me tusa ’kano." 

Tali k’o herd gili, td gili pey i. Kurkd top o pani td ’vili k’d 
gav. 

Gyas o rai td roni kl laid dadisko kir. Dids i roni 6 vast % 
dadeski. “ Sdr San fturo dad ? ” ’Yas Id ar’ peski gan f. 

“ Kon Si-ll ? ” puStds l puri i puriste. “ T% cai si ! ” Furt 
sas traSadf te dikel p’ski 6ai te 'vel Jceri. 

“Kd si td dinild roml” puStds 5 puro % cate. “ Akik’o!” 
Patsdas o pwr6 kek te ’dovd sas 5 miirS. 

Rakerdds l romni % romesa Sukdr: “ Baxter tut pole ari te 

spoken, there were three maids and two men, a gardener and a 
coachman. 

‘ Let us go into the castle,’ she said to him. He told the sailors 
to moor their ship close to the castle. That was done, and the lady 
and gentleman entered the castle, and lived there for years. 

‘ I should like to see my father and mother/ quoth the lady. 

‘ Let us go/ said he, * to visit them in the rooming.’ 

Morning dawned, and Jack went down to the sailors to tell 
them to get the ship ready. He went back to the castle to tell 
his wife the ship was there. ’I will come along with thee at 
once/ They went down to the boat, and set forth. They were 
a week on the water before they reached the city. 

The gentleman and lady went to her father’s house. The lady 
gave her hand to her father. ‘ How art thou, dear old dad ? ’ He 
embraced her. ‘Who is she?’ asked the old lady of the old 
gentleman. ‘ She is thy daughter.’ The old lady was amazed to 
see her child return home. 

‘ Where is thy foolish husband ? ’ the old gentleman asked his 
daughter. ‘ Here he is! ’ The old gentleman could not believe 
that was the same man. 

The wife whispered to her husband: ‘ Wish thyself back 
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pure izd.” Kerlda les, td ’(elos art, kom&ra ayldn i pure rcetl. 
Patslds o puro rai ear dikds les. 

P'ukadds i tdml rDnl leelci te bayteril pes pdle. Ojt kedd* 6 
Jak. Na jundlas o puro kek so te kel akdla murUste. “ Patsesa 
’leant ? ” pendda l roni. “ Aua,” puro. 

JidiU purensa ber§d 5 rom td romnl. Maylce gyas o puro 
naavald, dlds sdr l stifi daviekl. Merdde pv/ro. Jidlds l jmri 
rdnl paldl’etl trin kurkt. Muids l purl rdnl. 

Oke 8dr te Jund me trvAal leijo leeriben! 0 rom td romni 
jivena ’re JiliSin ’leant. 

into thy old clothes.’ He did so; and there he stood in the room 
before the old gentleman! The old gentleman believed in him 
when he saw him. 

The young lady told him to wish himself back as he was 
before. Jack did so. The old gentleman did not know what 
to make of this man. ‘Dost thou believe now?’ said the lady. 
* Yes,’ quoth the old gentleman. 

The husband and wife lived for years with the old people. 
Before the old gentleman fell ill, he left everything to his son-in- 
law. The old gentleman died. The old lady survived him only 
three weeks. The old lady died. 

That is all I know of their doings. The husband and wife live 
in the castle now. 


VERSION B 

Recorded by Miss M. E. Lyster 

FOOLISH JACK 

An old woman lived with her son who was called by all who 
knew him Foolish Jack. He used to go to gather firewood: they 
were poor. He sat at home in the ashes while she went begging. 

One day the old woman was baking a cake, she sent Jack for 
water: there was nothing but a sieve in which to bring it. ‘ How 
can I bring water in that ? I wish to go to-morrow to seek my 
fortune. Bake me a cake.’ ‘ Which wilt thou have, a little cake 
with a blessing in it, or a big cake with a curse in it?’ ‘I will 
take both,’ said Jack; ‘ the big one I will eat all the week, I will 
keep the little one to eat on Sunday.’ ‘ Then go and bring me 
water in that sieve, and as much water as thou bringest, so large 
will thy cake be.’ 

Jack went to the water; a robin told him to wrap the sieve up 
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in his coat and so carry the water. He brought the water; the 
cakes were made and in the morning he said good-bye to his 
mother and set off. 

He went on the road through the wood, he whistled and hit at 
the hedges with his stick as he went along. He went through 
the fields and found a beautiful girl sleeping with her face 
upturned to the hot sun. He cut down branches from the trees 
and shaded her from the sun. ‘ I would kiss thee/ he said, ‘ but 
that might waken thee and thou mightest run away. I wish 
much that thou wert to have a son and that I were his father.’ 
As soon as he said the word, so was it. 

He went down the fields gathering sticks; he forgot her. He 
ate his cake. He made his sticks into a bundle and sat on them. 
‘ I am tired, I wish that these sticks would carry me home/ As 
soon as he said the words he was home. His mother was in. 
‘What luck?’ ‘I want food/ said Jack. ‘Do not ask what I 
have seen, I will tell thee nothing.’ 

Jack went here and there for a great time after that. One 
day something came into his head and he rose from the ashes and 
called his mother. Her clothes were old and dirty, and his were 
held together with straw. ‘ Mother/ he said, ‘ I will go to-day to 
seek my fortune. It is a year now, I will go to-day.’ ‘ Stay with 
me/ said his mother, ‘ I will go to the great house to beg for broken 
victuals. There are great doings there to-day. All the gentlemen 
and poor men will be there.’ ‘ Why ? ’ said Jack. * There is a boy 
there; to-day he is a year old, and none know who is his father. 
Not the young lady herself. He was given to her in her sleep last 
summer. Her father calls all the highest and the lowest to the 
castle to-day. They will put the boy up on a table near where all 
come in, and the first one whom he calls “ Father ” will wed the 
lady, be he great gentleman or poor beggar: so her father has said.’ 
When the fool heard that: ‘ I will go up/ he said, ‘ I am his father.’ 
' My poor boy, if you go the gentleman will beat you.’ ' Don’t fear, 
I am his father.’ 

As soon as the boy saw him he called out: ‘ Father.’ They took 
Jack and shut him in the stable. They talked with each other 
what they were to do; the child cried for his father. The old 
gentleman and the lady come down to ask why the child is crying. 
‘ We cannot show you his father/ say the gentlemen, ‘ it were 
enough to send you mad.’ ‘Do not fear, let me see the man.’ 
Jack was brought, and the boy cried out again: ‘ Father.’ 
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‘Take him,’said the old gentleman, * and wash him, and put 
fine clothes on him, and then send him for me to see.’ He came 
down, and took the lady in his arms, and bowed to the gentlemen. 
The old gentleman got up and said, ‘None shall marry my 
daughter but the father of her boy, and this is he. They will be 
married in a few days.’ 

They were married. When all had gone he told her how he 
had found her, and shaded her face from the sun, and had wished 
that she had a son, he to be his father. And the lady said to him: 
* Thou hast saved me from a fearful thing. I was to have been 
shut in a box, and put in the great sea to go wherever the water 
took me. But thou earnest and my boy knew thee. Here am I 
and thy child, the curse is broken. We will live together now 
until God calls us.’ 

I have finished and I know I have told my story well to thee 
to-day. 

Good-night to thee. 


[Of these two variants the first, the hitherto unpublished text 
of which Groome, No. 65, p. 258, is a summary, is a great deal 
better preserved than the second. A comparison of the two 
is a not uninstructive example of the disintegration of stories in 
the hands of the less skilful raconteurs. It will be convenient to 
refer to the versions as A and B respectively. Groome’s note 
may be supplemented by reference to Bolte und Polivka, Anmer - 
kungen, etc., i. pp. 485-9, on Gritnm, No. 54a, Hans Dmnm. 

There are two alternative forms of the story. 

In the first, of which Ralston, Russian Folktales, p. 263, von 
Hahn, Griechische und alltanesiehe Marchen, No. 8, Sakellarios, 
Kvirpiaied, ii. (Athens, 1891) p. 335, and SuWoyos, xxx. (1896) 
p. tfo, are examples, the hero catches a fish and puts it back, and 
thereafter, whatever he wishes in the name of the fish comes true. 
This form, which is a first cousin to Grimm, No. 19 (cf. Groome, 
No. 65), was introduced into European literature by .Straparola, 
Piacevoli Notti , Night iii., Story 1. It is, I think, the most 
common form of the story in the Near East, but here too the 
form, in which the fish does not appear, is known. Against the 
three modern Greek examples quoted above may be placed the 
one recorded by Paton in Folk-Lore, xii. pp. 197 foil., in which a 
woodcutter’s lad shares a cake made of ashes with an old man 
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who is in fact Christ in disguise. The cake turns to fine bread, 
and the hero receives the magical power of wishing. 

The second form of the story, which our versions represent, 
was also adopted by literature. Basile, Pentamerone, i., No. 3, tells 
how the hero shaded three sleepers, who proved to be the sons of 
the fairies, and as a reward received the gift of three wishes. He 
wishes his faggot to carry him home; the princess laughs at the 
strange sight, and the simpleton in anger wishes that she may 
become with child. Version A follows this formula pretty closely. 
Of essentials it omits only the doubtlessly original incident of the 
princess laughing at the boy riding on the faggot and his con¬ 
sequent irritation as the motive of his wish. And even this would 
seem to be due to a temporary lapse of memory on the part of the 
narrator, since later Jack reminds his wife that she laughed at him 
when he was going home with his faggot. Version B has become 
more confused. The sleeping fairy has been muddled up with the 
princess. Riding on the faggot has consequently dropped out 
altogether, and a different introduction of a form not unparalleled 
in these stories (cf. the variant of Paton which has been quoted 
above) is begun. Even this, however, is not carried through to 
completion, for the mother’s blessing should be followed by the 
sharing of the cake with some magical animal or person. 

The formula of the whole or big cake with a curse, and a half 
or small cake with a blessing (Version B) is said by Groome, 
p. lxxvii, to be confined to the British Isles. I cannot controvert 
the statement, but should prefer to suspend judgment until the 
publication of the index volume to Bolte und Polfvka renders the 
exhaustive learning of their great commentary really accessible. 
For the cake incident and talisman cf. Groome, pp. 209, 218-19. 

Bringing water in a sieve is a task which is frequently set 
heroes or heroines by stepmothers or other hostile employers, e.g. 
Jacobs, English Fairy Tales , i. (1890) p. 216, where a frog gives 
the advice, ‘ Stop it with moss and daub it with clay ’ (cf. ‘ Fill it 
wid moss en dob it with clay ’ of Uncle Remus, see Jacobs’ note, 
op. cit., p. 252, and Bolte und Pollvka, i. p. 5), or the task of 
emptying the pond with a sieve in Groome, No. 50, p. 193. 

To be able to carry water in a sieve is a sign of holiness or 
innocence in a Swiss story. Irish saints have been known to be 
so holy that they could carry milk in jugs without bottoms, a 
degree of purity only excelled by the Indian Mariatala who, as 
long as her thoughts were pure, could carry water without a jug 
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at all iu solidified form. (See references, Bolte und Polivka, up. 
cit., iii. pp. 476-7, and on water-carrying in sieves, ibid., i. pp. 215, 
219.) 

It is interesting to notice that in a Tirolese version (Bolte und 
Polfvka, ii. p. 41) of Grimm, No. 64, The Golden Goose, to which 
persons touching it stick fast at the hero’s wish, Hans is sent to 
fetch water in a sieve by his stepmother and receives a magic fish 
possessing the sticking property. Here a story, which is allied in 
general character to our wishing tale and is also related through 
the fish to its alternative version, opens like Version B with the 
water in the sieve. 

In the Welsh Gypsy tale of The Eighteen Rabbits (J. G. L. 
N.S., ii. pp. 233 foil. = Groome, No. 64, The Ten Rabbits), we have 
a combination of fetching water in a sieve, the robin’s advice, and 
the choice of cakes. We may further compare The Red Etin, 
Jacobs, English Fairy Tales, i. pp. 131 foil Here a can with 
holes in it takes the place of the sieve, and the younger brother’s 
native wit replaces the robin’s advice; but a point is added to the 
incident. The elder brother did not stop up the holes, conse¬ 
quently he brought very little water home and his cake was very 
small. He therefore preferred the whole cake and his mother’s 
malison. But the half cake, which the younger brother preferred 
with his mother’s blessing, was actually larger than the whole 
which his brother had taken, because he had plugged the can with 
clay and thus had brought far more water home. 

Returning to the plot of our story, which is followed pretty 
accurately in Version A: when the child is a year old, the king 
determines to discover who is his father, and the matter is decided 
by seeing to whom the infant will give an apple, wreath, or fruit, 
or whom it will embrace or salute as father. For this mode of 
recognition see further Clouston, Popular Tales and Fictions, 
ii. p. 159, Schiefner, Tibetan Tales (London, 1906), p. 43. As 
Clouston remarks there is a widespread belief in Oriental countries 
that blood calls to blood, and the converse when a father feels 
drawn to a child whom he has not previously seen occurs fairly 
frequently in the Arabian Nights. 

The incidents which follow the discovery of the parentage of 
the child have been misplaced and misinterpreted in Version B. 
Version A follows the normal type, though a tub or chest is 
frequently the receptacle in which the fool, princess, and babe are 
originally turned adrift. That the hero is such a simpleton that 
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the princess has to suggest it to him to exert his miraculous 
powers, conforms to type. The recognition and reconciliation 
with the king usually takes place at the new palace to which he is 
brought either by accident or by the hero’s wish. 

A common feature of this denouement is for the hero to wish 
his gold and silver plate into the king’s pocket. The king is then 
put to shame by its being found upon him, and the hero points 
the moral that he may now be convinced of the truth of the state¬ 
ment that his daughter was the innocent victim of a wish. For 
impregnation by a wish see further Hartland, Primitive Paternity, 
i. pp. 27, 52,117. W. E. H.] 


II—SAMUEL FOX AND THE DERBYSHIRE BOSWELLS 
{Continued from vol. Hi., p. 179) 

By T. W. Thompson 
m 

V AINI or Vaino Boswell, Fox’s later source of Gypsy words, 
was a grandson of the Jack Boswell who stands alone in the 
first generation of a Boss-' Kak ’ pedigree published by Mr. Hall 
some years ago. 1 There Jack is credited with two sons, Edmund 
and John, bom about the middle of the eighteenth century or 
soon afterwards; whilst Edmund’s children, by a woman then 
unidentified, are given as Peggy, William, Eliza, and Peter, and 
John’s, again by a nameless wife, as John, Tom, Ambrose, Anselo, 
Vaino, Mary, and ’Licia. Subsequent inquiry by Mr Hall and 
myself has extended this pedigree very considerably, 2 but without 
adding to the number of Jack’s children and grandchildren, or 
revealing much about the temporary marriages alleged to have 
been frequent among them. It has shown, though, that Edmund 
wedded a Boss, called Eldorai in Mr. Hall’s notes, a kinswoman in 
some degree, it seems, but surely his social superior if, as is 
claimed, she was Shadrach Boswell’s sister; and that John’s wile 

1 Gyp*y and Folk-Lore Gazelle , vol. i. (1912) p. 120. 

2 I am more than usually indebted to the Rev. George Hall, whose papers 
Miss Elsie Hall has again permitted me to consult; whilst register entries and 
other records have been placed at my disposal by the editor, and extracts from their 
registers by the present incumbents of the parishes of Grundisburgh, Raunds 
Knowle, and Balsham. 
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was a po$-rat, referred to as Mary by Iza Heron, 1 and connected 
somewhat vaguely by her granddaughter, Jane Boss of Derby, 
with the wild, black, reputedly mo^adi Smith brood that over¬ 
flowed from Northamptonshire into Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, and 
other counties. 

Eldorai must have been very closely akin to Shadrach Boswell 
even if the two of them were not sister and brother. So must 
Constance Boss, Ambrose Smith’s paternal grandmother, since her 
sons, Ambrose and Faden or Ferdinand, the latter of whom was 
‘the singular being’ Jasper Petulengro, i.e. Borrow’s friend, 
Ambrose Smith, ‘ called his father,’ apparently counted Shadrach’s 
children, Taiso, Winifred, and the rest, their first cousins, and 
Eldorai’s children too. Again, it is virtually certain that Shad- 
rach’s nieces included the Seni Boss, alias Smith, who married 
his foster-son, Leshi Heron, after living with ‘ No Name ’ Heron 
for a while, and the Sibella Smith, alms Boss, who was one of 
‘ No Name’s’ more permanent wives. 

Bound Shadrach Boswell, and these and other near kinswomen 
of his, centred the early matrilineal group within which the Taiso 
Boswell-* No Name ’ Heron joint-family, 2 itself based on matriliny 
and matrilocy, had its origin, and from some of whose remaining 
sub-divisions it was not for a time clearly marked off. Jack 
Boswell’s son, Edmund, a wide traveller familiar with London, 
East Anglia, the Black Country, Lancashire, and Yorkshire, entered 
this group on his marriage to Eldorai Boss, who by a previous 
husband had sons named Robert and Louis, and maybe one or two 
more. His children by Eldorai counted to it; and at a later date 
so did the offspring of alliances between his daughter, Eliza, and 
his brother John’s son, Anselo, and between Anselo’s brother, 
‘ Black ’ Ambrose, and * Pawni,’ the fair-skinned daughter of Seni 
Boss and Leshi Heron. Hence arose a sub-section of the Shadrach 
Boswell joint-family, as it may be called, consisting of Boswells 

1 Possibly Iza was confusing her with her son John’s wife, Molly, but I scarcely 
think so. 

2 J.G.L.S., Third Series, ii. 128-35. The late Dr. W. H. R. Rivers has 
suggested (Social Organization , London, 1924, pp. 16 »qq.) that unilateral groups of 
relatives should be called joint-families, as they are in works on Indian law and 
sociology, the two ohief varieties being distinguished as matrilineal and patrilineal 
respectively. I propose to adopt this term for the wholly or mainly matrilineal 
English Gypsy groups of the type here mentioned. As they were not exogamous 
they cannot be called clans without confusion arising, whereas there is no obvious 
objection to naming them joint-families, since, besides their unilateral character, 
they appear to have been composed of members all of whom were genealogically 
related, and could thus be represented on a single pedigree. 
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descended in the male line from Jack, through one or other or 
both of his sons. 

These Boswells, or Bosses to give them the name they pre¬ 
ferred, cannot have been ‘ Kaki,’ in the sense mv/adi, if Anselo and 
Eliza’s offspring were typical of them; 1 so for scientific purposes it 
seems better not to label them ‘ Kaks,’ even if a few Herons have 
insisted on applying this opprobrious nickname to them, and no 
less to certain other Bosses to whom they were akin through 
Eldorai and Seni; better, too, to make no distinction between 
Anselo’s and Ambrose’s children and the rest, though they have 
been classed, not uncommonly'perhaps, with the remainder of 
John Boswell’s descendants—that is with the people invariably 
designated ‘ Kaks ’ or ‘ Kaki ’ Boswells. 

Robert and Louis, the sons bom to Eldorai Boss before her 
marriage to Edmund, both suffered reverses of fortune, Robert, 
according to a family tradition, being seized by the press-gang, 
sometime during the Napoleonic wars presumably, and never seen 
again by his relatives, whilst Louis, it is said, was transported for life. 
He and Ambrose Smith’s father, Faden or Ferdinand, may be identi¬ 
fied beyond reasonable doubt as the ‘ Lewis Boswell and Ferdinand 
Smith, Gypsies,’ charged at the Suffolk Spring Assizes in 1822 
with committing a burglary at Great Livermere.* They protested 
their innocence repeatedly during the course of the trial, but were 
found guilty, and sentenced to be hanged. An uproar followed 
the announcement of the verdict, Louis Boswell striking one of 
the witnesses, whom he alleged to be their murderer, a violent 
blow; after which, it seems, both men continued for a long while 
to shriek that they had been wilfully done to death by false 
swearing. As things turned out, however, they did not in fact go 
to the gallows, their sentence being commuted to one of trans¬ 
portation for life, as often happened in similar cases. This 
reduced sentence was carried out on Louis Boswell, whose name 
appears in the official Transportation Lists; but as Ferdinand 
Smith’s is not to be found there, and as Matilda Pinfold once 
assured me that he died in prison when Ambrose was a young 
man, we must conclude, I think, that he was already dead when 

1 J. O. L . &, Third Series, i. 16 sqq. It now seems certain that Anselo Boss 
and Moses, son of Lawrence Boswell, who were closely related through their wives, 
were not related in any other way, unless it was through Moses’s stepmother, 
Peggy Boswell. 

* Cambridge Chronicle , April 12, 1822, and information from Mr. Hall, who 
consulted the files of the Bury and Norwich Post . 
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his comrade was shipped to a penal colony. If so, his wife, 
Mireli Smith, survived him by thirty-two years, for it was not 
until May 28, 1854, that she was buried, as ‘ Amarylis Smith—A 
Travelling Gipsey, aged 72,’ at Grundisburgh, near Woodbridge in 
Suffolk. 

Borrow tells us that Jasper Petulengro’s parents were trans¬ 
ported for coining 1 (a not impossible activity of Ferdinand’s, if, as is 
probable, he knew Birmingham well). But the author of Lavengi'o 
and The Romany Rye did not scruple in these works to modify 
the histories, relationships, and circumstances of his Gypsy friends 
when it pleased him to do so. Tawno Chikno, for example, is 
unmistakably a portrait of Ambrose Smith’s big, simple, kindly, 
handsome brother, Faden, who attended him on his travels nearly 
all his life, remaining a bachelor until he was quite old, when he 
wedded a gorgio; yet Tawno is not presented to us as Jasper's 
brother, whilst early in his career he is saddled with a middle- 
aged, ugly, deformed, barren, and bitterly jealous wife, Mikailia 
Herne, who in certain respects, but not others, is reminiscent of 
Ambrose’s sister, Prudence, who also married a gorgio.* Again, 
there are good reasons, which I cannot give here as they would 
take me too far afield, for thinking that another of Ambrose’s 
sisters, Laini or Caroline, was the Ursula Herne whom Jasper 
always refers to as his sister-in-law. 

With regard to dates and ages Borrow is equally unveracious. 
He meets Jasper Petulengro, then a boy of twelve or thirteen, at 
Norman Cross in 1810,* whereas Ambrose Smith was not bora until 
1804, if the age given on his tombstone is correct. He encounters 
Jasper again at Tombland Fair in the spring of 1818, 4 the year 
when the famous horse, Marshland Shales, was on view there, and 

1 Lavengro , ohap. xvii. 

2 Lavengro , chaps, xvi. and xvii. (in particular); The Romany Rye, chaps, v., vi. r 
and vii. Borrow is a little oonfused about Mikailia. In Lavengro , ohap. xvii., he 
makes her say of himself: *... he has taught my eldest to say his prayers in 
Rommany, which my rover had never the grace to do.’ In The Romany Rye , 
chap, v., on the other hand, she is reported to have said to Mrs. Petulengro: *1 
suppose by talking of your four children you wish to oheck me for having none/ 
For Ambrose, Faden, Prudence, and other Smiths akin to them, see J, O. L. S ., 
N.S., iii. 161-74. 

3 For the dates of incidents described in Lavengro and The Romany Ry<\ and 
the identification of places left unnamed there, or inadequately named, I have 
relied on Dr. W. I. Knapp’s definitive edition of these works (John Murray, 1900) 
and his Life , Writings , and Corresjxmdenre of George Borrow (London, 1899), vol. i. 
chaps, iii., v., and x. 

4 Or 1817 if the date given in the definitive edition of Lavengro is preferred to 
the 1818 of Knapp’s Life. See Lavengro, chaps, xvi. and xvii. 
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learns from him that his parents were transported three or four 
years earlier, and that he himself is now married to Pakomovna 
Herne, and has a child by her; whilst in 1820 Jasper further 
informs him that he has had news of his parents’ death in the 
place ‘ where they were sent.’ 1 But Marshland Shales did not 
appear on the Castle Hill until 1827; 2 Ferdinand Smith was 
not arrested for the crime which led to his death until 1822; and 
Ambrose, who had one if not two alliances with Gypsy women 
before he married Sanspirella Heron, was not wedded to her before 
1825 at the soonest. In 1825, however, Borrow is attending the 
marriage feast of Ursula and Sylvester, in company with Jasper 
and Pakomovna, who now have four children, the eldest aged 
ten; 3 and though Laini Smith and Tom Cooper, whom I take to 
be the prototypes of Ursula and Sylvester, probably were wedded 
in this year, as their eldest child, Trenit, was christened as 
‘ Trennit d. of Thomas and Caroline Cooper, Horton, Knife Grinder,’ 
at Horton, Bucks., on June 18,1826, 4 it is true, nevertheless, that 
of the four children Ambrose and Sanspirella had in due course, 
Tommy was only forty-eight when he died in 1879, whilst Delaia, 
their elder daughter, was still young enough in 1875 to begin 
having a (small) family then. 

These examples of Borrow’s creativeness—at which no one will 
cavil—and of his determination to antedate his earlier Gypsy 
experiences so that none fall within the so-called veiled period of 


1 Lavengro , chap. xxv. 

2 Knapp, Life, vol. i. p. 59. 

3 The Romany Rye , chaps, v. and vii. 

4 Some years ago, in the «/. G. L. *S'., N.S., iii. 160, I told how Tom Cooper was 
transported for the theft of a silver snuff-box that his brother, ‘ Fighting’ Jack, had 
stolen at a ball, and thoughtlessly put into Tom's pocket. This is supposed to have 
happened shortly after 1832, the year in which his only son and youngest child, 
John, was born. That Tom was hiredo pihhf about this time is certain, but the 
reason for it given me by Ambrose Smith’s Norfolk descendants does not tally with 
a report appearing in the Timm on December 5, 1833, of cases heard at the 
Chelmsford Assizes on the previous day. There it is stated that ‘ Thomas Cooper, 
sometimes called Gipsy Cooper, of pugilistic! notoriety, was charged with robbing 
Edward Hawkes of a sovereign and other money at last Chelmsford races. The 
prosecutor,’ we are told, ‘. . . had just left a booth, where he had been seeking a 
friend, when he was surrounded by five or six men, knocked down, and held on the 
ground. The prisoner, who was one of the party, kept his hand over the prosecutor's 
mouth. . . . While on the ground the property mentioned in the indictment was 
taken from him. This occurred at 8 o'clock on an evening in July, and therefore he 
had abundance of light to see the face of the prisoner.’ Sentence of death w^as re¬ 
corded, but doubtless it was afterwards commuted to transportation for life. 

Tom w’as a minor light of the Prize Ring. According to Fijian a (13th ed., 
London, 1852, s.v. the names mentioned) he was beaten by Bill Valentine at Epsom 
in 1821 at £10 aside ; by Young Dutch Sam or Sam Evans, who afterwards defeated 
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his life, have relevancy here, for Ambrose Smith’s mother-in-law 
was Edmund Boss’s daughter, Martha or Peggy. She married 
Richard Heron’s son, Reynolds, and had children named Esau, 
Richard, Eli, Abraham, Bidi, and Femi by him, in addition to 
Ambrose’s wife, Sanspirella, who seems to have resembled Pako- 
inovna Herne, anachronisms apart, as closely as her husband did 
Jasper Petulengro. Of Reynolds, the only Gypsy, Heron or other, 
so christened to my knowledge, we catch a passing glimpse in an 
entry copied by Norwood from Goddard Johnson’s note-books: 
‘ Reynold Hearn travelling at E. Dereham in 1823 fasted on Good 
Friday and the four Fridays next after from flesh, in consideration 
of the five wounds of Christ.’ 1 He was alive, then, in 1823, even if, 
as is probable, he died not long afterwards; but in Lavengro Mrs. 
Herne’s, husband ‘came to his end untiineously ’ sometime before 
Borrow’s second meeting with Jasper, at Norwich in 1818.* 

‘Old’ Peggy, as her niece, Jane Boss, always called her, 
was bom between 1770 and 1775, it would seem. Certainly she 
was several years older than her sister, Eliza, Jane’s mother, but 
if any reliance is to be placed on Gypsies’ statements she cannot 
have been more than fifty-five in 1825, i.e. when Mrs. Herne 
informs the child Leonora that she is sixty-five. 3 A few weeks 
later Borrow’s arch-enemy is dead and buried: she has committed 
suicide, a phenomenal thing for a Gypsy to do, on the borders of 
Shropshire and Montgomery. 4 Peggy, contrariwise, was alive in 
the thirties for a certainty, and probably in the forties; but as 

4 Fighting * Jack, at Grays, Essex, in 1826 ; by Farndell at Chichester in 1827, when 
the backing was again £10 on each man ; and by Rough at a place and date 
unstated. Boxiana mentions his tight with Young Dutch Sam (voL iv. p. 595), and 
says that Jack had a younger brother, presumably Tom, who was a 4 slashing hitter’ 
(account of Jack Cooper, vol. iii. pp. 417*24). But Tom Cooper’s ‘pugilistic 
notoriety ’ cannot have been very great; and it was Jack of the two or three Gypsy 
Coopers fighting in the 1820’s who was generally known as 4 Gypsy Cooper.’ Can 
it have l>een Jack, then, w'ho committed the robbery at Chelmsford races in 1833? 
Just possibly it was, for he also was transported in connection with a theft, and 
the last fight of his mentioned in Fixtiann (*.v. Cooper, J. and his opponents’ names), 
took place at Croydon Fair on October 3, 1832, when he beat a traveller named 
Saunders for a paltry £5 after ninety minutes’ battling. But Borrow ( Romano Ltiro * 
Lit, chapter on Metropolitan Gypsyries) says his banishment was due to his taking 
the blame for the theft of a lady’s purse for which the gorgio hthani who supplanted 
Charlotte Lee in his affections was responsible ; and Belcher Lee, a kinsman of 
Charlotte’s, once told Mr. Shaw a similar story, adding that Jack and his paramour 
had gone for a walk ‘down the Highway,’ wherever that may have been. There 
the matter rests at present. 

1 J. G. L. S. , X.S., ii. 279. 

2 Lavengro , chap. lxxi. 

3 Hurt., chap. lxxi. 

4 chap, lxxxi. 
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Jane Boss would never say how, when, or where she met her end 
there has always been a suspicion that unusual circumstances, 
not very creditable, perhaps, made the memory of it unpleasant. 
Jane’s son, Lias, lifted the veil, so far as he was able, after his 
mother’s death. Peggy, he said, quarrelled with her people whilst 
staying with them somewhere on the western fringe of the Black 
Country, and after declaring she would travel alone in future she 
left them in high dudgeon. Two or three days later some of the 
party took the same road—whether it was into Shropshire or 
Worcestershire he could not say; and as they went along they made 
inquiries, hearing of her now and again in villages through which 
they passed. A week elapsed, perhaps more; then they caught 
sight of her tent and donkey. But there was no fire, and no sign 
of Peggy; so they entered her tent, and found her lying there— 
dead. 

Borrow was not the ‘least inventive of mortals,’ whatever 
Knapp may have thought It is true, though, I believe, that his 
imagination was fertile only when he had facts to go upon. He 
transports Jasper Petulengro’s parents for coining: Ferdinand 
Smith, conceivably guilty of this crime too, would have been 
biter’d padd the pani for another had the amended sentence 
passed on him been carried out. He witnesses the hanging of 
Gypsy Will at Bury St. Edmunds in 1827, for a ‘murder com¬ 
mitted in his early youth, in company with two English labourers, 
one of whom confessed the fact on his death-bed': 1 in 1827, at 
Bury St. Edmunds, Gypsy Will, under the name William Smith, 
was condemned to death, with John Smith, another Gypsy, and 
William Pale, a gorgio, for stealing two mares at Lilley in Hert¬ 
fordshire, but a respite came, and Gypsy Will, according to Mr. 
Hall’s information, lived for a great many years longer before 
going to his grave, at a ripe age, somewhere near Ipswich. 2 It 

1 The Zincali, introduction. 

2 Bury and 1Vorunch Post, April 11 and 18, 1827. Gypsy Will’s surname has 
been given by Gypsies as both Smith and Heron. For Smith there is documentary 
evidence in the following entry, printed in Notes and Queries , 6th series, vol. iv. 
<1881), p. 470, from the registers of Westhorpe, near Bury St. Edmunds:— 

1 Matthew Smith, a Gipsey woman and mother of Gipsey Will, of Westhorpe 
Lanes, buried 8 feet deep, on April 21st 1826 age 02 years. 1000 people attended 
the funeral.’ 

This entry was made in the Westhorpe registers by John H. Steggal(l), author 
of The Suffolk Gipsy, which first appeared with the impress of a London publisher 
in 1856, and was reprinted in the following year, and twice subsequently, by another 
London publisher under the title John //. Steggal(l): a real history of a Suffolk man, 
tvho has been a Gipsy. . . . Here Steggall says that the mother of the Gypsy family 

VOL. IV.—NO. I. B 
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seems probable, then, that Borrow had heard of Peggy Boss’s 
death before he drafted Lavengro in 1842-3, or at any rate before 
he finally sent it to the printers in 1848. 1 

Mrs. Herne’s abundant hair, of which Borrow makes so much, 2 
may well have grown on Peggy’s head. When her sister, Eliza, 
undid her tresses they reached, even when she was past middle 
age, down to her knees or below them; and she had a cousin who 
earned the nickname of ‘ Hairy ’ Tom, not to mention other 
hirsute relatives. It is very likely, too, that Mrs. Herne’s sus¬ 
picion, fear and hatred of Borrow represent Peggy’s feelings 
towards him. More than one instance of the Bosses’ dislike of 
too friendly gorgios could be given, but an experience of Dr. Bath 
Smart’s will suffice. Returning to Manchester from Balsham in 
Cambridgeshire with a very modest equipment of Romani, Smart 
began in 1861 to search for Gypsy camps in the neighbourhood, 
and came, after several fruitless journeys, on a party mainly 
composed of Boswells or Bosses, among them Eliza’s son, Charlie, 
in a field near Cheadle. Greeting them with a friendly ‘ sar San ? ’ 
he was invited quite cordially to enter the principal tent. There, 
however, he found ‘ an old crone about 90 years of age, but 
of a very lively disposition,’ and she, he tells us, ‘regarded me 
with unconcealed suspicion, and expressed in rather strong terms 
her belief that I was a spy, who meant them no good.’ He 
mollified the old dame by discussing certain ‘affairs of Egypt’ 


he joined in 1797 or 1798 4 was buried by me at ninety-five years old, at Westhorpe, 
forty years since ’ (1857 ed., p. 190). Clearhe is referring to Matthew Smith, 
but earlier in his narrative we learn that this woman was a southern Hearn, with 
an alias Gibson, and that her husband was a mi. It is somewhat disconcerting, 
too, to find that a woman wiio is supposed to have been upwards of ninety in 1826 
had children as young as Mog, Jin, Jack, Jim and Barnaby were when Steggall 
first knew them, though over-estimation of the ages of Gypsy dames is common 
enough. Mog’s marriage in or about 1798 to a gamekeeper named Sealey, with 
whom she and her mother settled at Westhorpe, has been confirmed by Mr. Hall, 
who heal'd of two sons resulting from it—Tom Sealey, late of Westhorpe, and 
Elijah Sealey, who died in 1886, aged 84. Their descendants said that Tom and 
Elijah's mother was a Gypsy named Smith, and were unfamiliar with Hearn and 
Gibson as Gypsy names. 

Probably Mog’s brother, Jack, is the John Smith tried at Bury St. Edmunds in 
1827, with Gypsy Will (William Smith), and William Pale, a gorgio belonging to 
Lilley in Hertfordshire. All three were arrested at Westhorpe, with the mares in 
their possession. The two Smiths, we are told, went by the name of Saunders ; 
which suggests that they were related to the elder Ambrose Smith, who called one 
of his sons Saunders. Gypsy Will, I take it, was an older son of Matthew’s than 
the three mentioned by Steggall. According to Borrow he was fifty or thereabouts 
in 1827- 

1 Vide the ‘advertisement* appearing in the first edition of Lavengro. 

2 Lavengro , chap. xvii. 
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with her, but if, as I suspect, she was Peggy’s sister, Eliza, with 
some ten years inadvertently added to her age, his manner must 
have been singularly disarming, for ‘Taizi,’ as some preferred 
to call her, is said by her daughter, Jane, to have been an 
inveterate hater of ‘ inquisiting mis ’ right up to the time of her 
death, which occurred, incidentally* at this very place, Cheadle, 
and before many more years had passed. 1 

It is highly probable that Peggy further resembled Mrs. Herne 
in carrying a good many ‘ drows ’ about with her, 2 * for these Bosses 
were very fond of raulo mas, whilst some of them besides Constance, 
and in much later times Jane, may have professed ‘ doctoring’ and 
‘charming,’ Peggy as likely as any from what we know of her. 
Nor should I be surprised if she, like Mrs. Herne, was driven 
by fear and hatred to try and drab Borrow, whose symptoms, as 
Mr. Myers has shown* were not inconsistent with his having 
swallowed parno bar, or witherite, a source of which, known to 
Gypsies and utilized by them—the only source, too, outside 
Wales and the Northern Counties 4 * —existed near Minsterly, a 
place conveniently close to the Shropshire dell where the child 
Leonora persuaded Borrow to eat of the poisoned cake her ‘grand- 
bebee ’ or ‘ bebee ’ had baked. 6 But if Peggy really did attempt 
to take Borrow’s life it can hardly have been in 1825, for Leonora, 
he tells us, was thirteen at the time, and she can be identified with 
considerable certainty, as Joni Boss, an elder sister of Jane's born 
in 1818 or 1819, according to careful calculations. From early 
childhood, Mr. Hall discovered, Joni always travelled with her 
Aunt Peggy, except when, at rare intervals, Ambrose and Sans- 
pirella Smith took charge of her; and Peggy, he was assured, 
never had any other child to live with her after her own care 
were grown up. 

Unless I am much mistaken there is one other Borrovian 
character whose original was a descendant of old Jack Boswell. 
This is the Flaming Tinman, who is also called Blazing Bosville 
(or Boswell), Black Jack, and Anselo Heron; the offspring of a 
Gypsy father and a roadster, according to Jack Slingsby, who 
thought he was ‘ a Boss or a-,’ and said he had been ‘ driven 


1 Bath C. Smart, The. Dialect of the English Gypsies (Berlin, 1863), pp. 3-4. 

- Lavengro , chap, lxxxi. 

* J. G.L.S ., N.S., ii. 205-6. 

4 J . G. L . Third Series, iii. 137-41. 

6 Lavengro , chaps, lxx. and lxxi. 
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out of Yorkshire—for no good, you may be sure/ He and his 
consort, Grey Moil, a gorgio, it appears, encountered Borrow in 
Mumper’s Dingle, i.e. Mumber, Momber, or Monmer Lane, close to 
Willenhall, and not far from Wolverhampton; and there the great 
fight took place. 1 The Tinman’s ‘ true clan-name,’ says Knapp, 1 
was Anselo Heme, but he adduces no reasons for doing so, and all 
attempts to discover an Anselo Heron of the right age have failed 
signally. On the other hand, John Boswell’s son, Jack, who seems 
to have been bom about 1780 to 1785, was commonly called 
4 Black’ Jack; his mother was of mixed descent; his wife, an 
Irishwoman, was named Molly; his beat was South Staffordshire 
and thereabouts; his trade was tinkering; and he was a big, thick¬ 
set, very quarrelsome fellow—no mean fighter either—whom most 
of his relatives avoided whenever they could, and whom the 
Herons of Dick’s family, infuriated, said Iza, by his taking and 
disgracing their name, once beat almost to the point of death. 
Whether he has any descendants living who could tell us more is 
uncertain. None are known, but it is possible that some wild, 
fighting Boswells who travel between Staffordshire and South 
Wales, go hop-picking near Ledbury, and associate with Prices and 
Florences, count him their progenitor, for they claim to be Stafford¬ 
shire Gypsies in origin, and do not seem to be the lost brood that 
began with the marriage of Jack’s brother, ‘Hairy’ Tom, to a 
Welshwoman named Damaris. 

Nothing definite has been recorded about William Boss, 
reputedly the elder of Peggy’s two brothers. Probably he is the 
William Boss questioned by Goddard Johnson at East Dereham 
in 1822, the year after Reynolds Heron was there, and within a 
few months of Louis Boswell’s trial at the Suffolk Assizes. Since 
this is so, there is point in summarizing the answers entered in 
Johnson’s note-books, whence they were copied by Norwood. The 
Bosses, William said, travelled chiefly in Norfolk and Suffolk, but 
were not limited in their choice of places: in winter most of them 
went into houses, his own family seeking quarters in Norwich or 
Yarmouth as a rule: many, though not all, had their children 
christened, and obtained a certificate of baptism: they married 
at church by licence, but not one in fifty was so wedded: they 
buried their dead in consecrated ground, several of his relatives 
being interred at Raunds in Northamptonshire: hardly any could 

1 Ibid., chaps, lxviii., lxxxv., and Ixxxvi. 

2 Notes on Lavengro , definitive edition. 
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read, and few besides his father could write: their society had no 
regular laws, nor king to rule over it. 1 

It is- much less likely that Edmund Boss's son, William, is 
identical with the William Boswell, aged fifty-one, acquitted in 
company with an Ambrosia Boswell, aged twenty-one, on a charge 
of sheep-stealing at the Northamptonshire Summer Assizes in 
1839; * for whereas the rare name Ambrosia was not used, so far 
as we know, by Boswells descended from Jack or connected with 
Shadrach, it, or rather the longer name Ambrosina, was borne by 
a daughter of the Northamptonshire-bred Mordecai Boswell in¬ 
terred at Retford, North Notts., in 1874, aged fifty-eight; and 
Mordecai, who was as famous for the prodigious supplies of mutton 
he kept hidden under his fireplace as he was for his skill as a 
fiddler and dancer, does not seem to have been akin in the male 
line to the Bosses and ‘ Kaks,’ though he was somehow related— 
through Northamptonshire Smith women, I suspect—to John 
Boswell’s grandchildren. Besides, Peggy Boss’s brother, William, 
must have been born earlier than the man prosecuted at Nor¬ 
thampton in 1839 if he was older than Eliza and Peter, as he is 
said to have been. 

His brother, Peter Boss, married a Waini Boss, alias Heron, of 
unascertained parentage, and had by her five children usually 
called Millie, Aizi, St&ri, Spoti, and Randle, of whom Spoti seems 
to be the Sportcella Boswell christened at Birmingham during 
the winter of 1811-12, when her parents and a number of other 
Boswells were housing there; old Jack Boswell and some of his 
descendants, including part of John’s brood, I should infer from 
the fact that Birmingham was one of their centres, and from an 
account of them written by the parson who baptized Sportcella. 
Interrogated, these Boswells said that they travelled with tents in 
summer, and had once been to Norwood, where was an inn called 
the ‘ Gyptian Inn,’ and where the gentry visited them in carriages: 
that they were tinkers, fiddlers, and tambourine players, accus¬ 
tomed to take jobs as harvesters and hop-pickers at the right 
seasons; that they married gorgios as well as Gypsies, one of their 
family having settled in London about a year earlier as the wife of 
a small tradesman, whilst another, a young or youngish man then 

1 J. Q. L. S.y N.S., ii. 279. The burial registers at Raunds, which are very 
defective, contain the following entries1781, April 25, ‘John Boswell, one of 
the People called Gipsy’s'; 1784, Jan. 3, ‘Laurence, son of Laurenoe Boswell’; 
1801, Aug. 17, ‘William Boswell, Gipsy.’ 

2 Times , July 12, 1839. 
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in Birmingham, was wedded to an Englishwoman who had been 
in service and could read; that their women when travelling were 
confined, not in tents, but in public-houses; and that on a death 
occurring among them they erected a tent over the corpse, and 
watched with a candle until it could be interred, in the nearest 
churchyard. Further, they complained, even so early, of the 
difficulties occasioned by the enclosure of common land; whilst 
the women, with their tongues in their cheeks perhaps, said they 
disliked the Gypsy manner of life, and would be glad to quit it. 1 

Before they took to the roads again their parson friend pre¬ 
sented the woman who could read with a Testament and a spelling- 
book. Ten years later another raSai who sought to interest 
Gypsies in religion also visited some Bosvilles or Boswells, knife- 
grinders, chair-bottomers, and china-menders by trade, among 
whom was a man with a literate wife; and this man, he tells us in 
describing one interview between them, ‘ went to a package, and 
brought me forth his stock, a fragment of an old Testament, and 
an old Spelling Book.’ But, after discovering so much about 
‘ Captain Bosville ’ and his party, we glean little more than that 
their sensibility and good manners impressed the worthy clergy¬ 
man, whose discourses with them are given at length in a now 
rare tract published at York in 1822, and at second hand by both 
Crabb and Roberts. 2 

About the same time, or rather later, Roberts himself encoun¬ 
tered a Boswell aged twenty-six or so, his bride of six months 
before, and a younger sister of his, camping on the outskirts of 
Sheffield. His description of them, 3 though its particularity is one 
of its greatest charms, does not reveal their identity. We are told, 
though, that the young couple had lodged in Birmingham the 
previous winter, and that the man had an uncle who, like the 
father of Johnson’s William Boss, was able to read; so perhaps 
they were related to the people 1 am trying to describe, this being 
the more likely as Sheffield, no less than Birmingham, was a 
favourite haunt of theirs. Whether or not, it is certain that the 
other Gypsies Roberts saw in and near his native town were mem¬ 
bers of the Shadrach Boswell joint-family, since one can recognize 
in them Riley, son of Leshi Heron and Seni Boss, who is, of course, 

1 Christian Guardian , vol. iv. (1812), pp. 98-101, and vol v. (1813), pp. 412-14. 

2 The Gypsies , by A Clergyman of the Church of England (York, 1822); James 
Crabb, The Gipsies' Advocate (3rd ed., London, 1832), pp. 165-75; Samuel Roberts, 
The Gypsit* (4th ed., London, 1836), pp. 103-27. 

3 Op. cit., pp. 83-8. 
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the Ryley Bosvil of Borrovian fame; his first wife, Lucy, daughter 
of Shadrach Boswell’s son, Taiso; his sister, Clara, who taught the 
.Misses Roberts ‘gentle Romany’; and Rebecca, daughter of James 
Williams and Hannah Smith, alias Boswell. 1 Rebecca’s husband, 
Manful Boswell, another of Shadrach’s sons, was for a long while 
landlord of the Fitzwilliam Inn on Sheffield Moor, his choice of 
occupation being determined, no doubt, by his mother’s earlier 
tenancy of the Fountain Inn, Southwark, familiarly known as 
4 The Gypsies’ Inn.’ 

Towards the end of the fifties, and again about 1870, a large 
number of Gypsies belonging to the Shadrach Boswell group left 
this country for America. Manful and Lucy Boswell and their 
families went as soon as any ; and so did two sisters of Riley Boss, 
namely Sarah, who had married Richard Heron’s son, Lusha, and 
4 Pawni,’ wife of John Boswell’s son, ‘ Black ’ Ambrose, they too 
being accompanied by the whole of their existing descendants. 
Many others might be mentioned, but for the moment it will 
suffice if I add that among the first batch of migrants were Bldi, 
Esau, and Femi of the children old Peggy Boss bore to Reynolds 
Heron; and that the second party included three more of this 
brood, Richard, Eli, and Abraham; which left only Sanspirella, 
who followed in 1879, a year after the death of her husband, 
Ambrose Smith, and when she herself was over seventy years of 
age. Esau at the time he emigrated was married to his cousin, 
Oshena, daughter of Lusha Heron and Sarah Boss; Eli to Mareni 
Heron, a great-granddaughter of Richard Heron (thrice over), and 
also of Taiso Boswell’s sister, Winifred; and Abraham to his cousin, 
Aizi Boss, who was Peter’s daughter. For the rest no marriages 
have been recorded. 

How many more of Peter’s children crossed to America is at 
present uncertain, one authority declaring that all save Stari went, 
whilst another spoke of Millie and Aizi as the only emigrants. 
Whatever the truth, no genealogical particulars are forthcoming 
about Millie and Randle; nor any about Spoti, except that she, 
like Aizi, probably lived for a while with Muldobriar Heron, a son 
of ‘ Big ’ Frank, and in the female line a grandson of either Seni or 
Sibella Boss. Stari, sometimes called Vashti, is well remembered, 
however, as the wife of Manful Heron, a half-brother of Isaac’s, and 
a nephew of Reynolds and Lusha; a very cunning fellow (‘ dova 
jukffl jins as much as Manful Heron,’ Gypsies used to say of a 

1 Op. cit., pp. 88-103, and >11-14. 
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particularly knowing dog), and the reputed possessor of a diamond 
as big as a walnut, which some think Stari hoaxed off a sailor, and 
of so much gold, concealed about his person as a rule, that the 
weight of it bent him nearly double. He and Stari had two sons. 
Evergreen and Orferus or Theophilus, of whom Evergreen, a 
remarkably good fiddler for a Heron, died unmarried, while 
Orferus during his alliance with Sarah King, a travelling woman, 
had but one daughter, Wanizuli, who is now wedded to a gorgio 
and settled. To her belongs the distinction, such as it is, of being 
the only Gypsy surviving in England to-day whom we know U> 
be descended from Edmund Boss otherwise than through his 
daughter, Eliza. 

Eliza, though several reckonings of Mr. Hall’s place the date 
of her birth immediately after 1780, cannot have married her 
cousin, Anselo Boswell or Boss, and so united Edmund’s lineage 
with that of his brother, John, before 1810 or thereabouts; for she 
had earlier husbands, one of whom was a Frank Boswell, doubt¬ 
fully recorded as a son of Shadrach ; whilst Anselo, it seems, was 
not old enough to wed much before the date suggested. By him 
Eliza had children named Charlotte, Uriah, Joni, Eldorai or Jane, 
Treci or Mary Ann, Betsy, Letitia or Taishan, and Charles, besides 
one or two who died young. Apparently she and Anselo, who 
without being a ‘ Black ’ Jack was by no means a mild-mannered 
man, were separated for a while after being tracked down by 
prastermengre ; and it was during this period of separation, which 
preceded Joni’s birth, that their family was depleted, I believe. 
Jane, who was two years younger than Joni, was bom in 1820 or 
1821, according to Mr. Hall’s information; and he took a great 
deal of trouble to fix the date of her birth. Betsy’s age was given 
as seventy-six when she died near Falkirk in 1902, whilst in 1911 
Charlie told me he was eighty-seven; 1 but we know the correct 
order of Eliza’s later children, and have Jane’s word for it that 
Betsy was her junior by from three to four years, and Charlie by 
close on seven. When he was bom Eliza is supposed to have been 
forty-six. 

Charlotte and Uriah, the eldest of this brood, both married 
Smiths of unascertained parentage, the one named Fennik or 
Fennix, the other Seni. Fennix, I fancy, is the man who gave 
Smart and Crofton an account of foreign Gypsies seen at Bury Fair 
and elsewhere in England, and mentioned to them a Petulengro 

1 J. G. L. S., N.S., i. 366. 
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who had travelled in France. 1 He and Charlotte, who had three 
sons, Edward, Robert, and Bendigo, and two daughters, Dinah and 
Rodi, were often about Derby at one time, but in later life they 
virtually confined themselves, like so many of their Boswell 
relatives, to Manchester and the ring of towns and residential 
districts surrounding it. Growing old, they settled at Stockport, 
I believe, though it was at Macclesfield that their son, Robert, 
was a policeman before his removal to Leeds. Uriah and Seni, on 
the other hand, despite a liking for Cheshire and Lancashire, 
never entirely deserted South Derbyshire and the country adjoin¬ 
ing it. Nor did this unfortunately childless couple ever abandon 
the roads. 

Joni, the Leonora of Lavengru, married her cousin, Tom 
Boswell or Boss, a son of ‘ Black ’ Ambrose and ‘ Pawni.’ Both she 
and her sister-in-law, Moijiana, have been credited with children 
named Morpus, Fennix, Toots, Theophilus, Madona, and Reni, but 
whereas some or all of these appear again and again as Joni’s in 
Mr. Hall’s notes, and in mine, they figure as Morjiana’s in the 
printed Heron pedigree only, and then by accident I feel sure. 
They and their mother, who according to her sister, Jane, had the 
misfortune to be ‘ overlooked ’ as a child, in consequence of which 
she went about barking like a dog, migrated to America in 1857 
or thereabouts. 

Jane’s first husband was Bui Boswell or Boss, another of 
' Black ’ Ambrose’s sons, but after she had borne him a daughter, 
Traienti, who went to America eventually, she married Nelson 
Boswell, a grandson of Lawrence, and in the female line of Taiso 
Boswell’s sister, Winifred. Her children by Nelson have been 
enumerated already, since they adhered for the most part to his 
and his father’s people, among whom Jane finally settled at Derby, 
where she died in December 1911, aged ninety or ninety-one. 
Like Joni, and several more of these Bosses it would seem, Jane 
behaved at times with a strangeness generally regarded as 
unnatural; more particularly in a performance for the benefit 
of sick relatives that is reminiscent of Shamanistic practices. On 
the authority of a parson connected for a while with the parish of 
All Saints, Derby, it has been stated, with truth in Mr. Hall’s 
opinion, that ‘ she gradually worked herself into a species of frenzy, 
flinging her arms about and muttering a kind of incantation or 
prayer, until her voice ascended into a wild scream and descended 

1 Dialect of the English Gypsies (2nd ed., London, 1875), pp. 279-83. 
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again into a whisper as the frenzy passed away, and she was left 
lying exhausted and apparently in a fainting condition on the 
door. When she arrived at this state she was immediately carried 
out of the sick-room by her relatives.’ 1 

Treci or Mary Ann, the next of Anselo and Eliza’s children, 
married William Sheriff, a ‘ mumper’ probably connected with the 
vagrant Sheriffs who frequented Oxfordshire and Buckingham¬ 
shire at an earlier date, 2 and possibly a kinsman of the Selina 
Boswell, alias Sheriff, who bore ‘Big’ Frank Heron a family 
roughly contemporary with Treci’s. Whatever his antecedents, 
he and Treci reared not less than a dozen children: Tom and 
Eldorai, who married respectively Moses Boswell’s daughter, Genti. 
and Genti’s brother, Isaiah; Perun and Uriah, whose wives, ’Raia 
and Susan Clayton, were stepdaughters of Appy Boswell; Abraham, 
who wedded Coralina Boswell, a descendant of Vaini; Oti, who 
after a brief alliance with ‘ Big ’ Frank Heron’s son, Edward or 
Hedji, mated with her cousin, Frampton Boswell, one of Betsy’s 
brood; Matilda, who married first Lander Boswell, a grandson of 
Major, and then Isaiah Holland, a son of Moses’s brother, Ben; 
Hope, whose wife is Appy Boswell’s daughter, Trenit; and Alfred, 
William, Loreni, and Joseph, for whom no marriages have been 
recorded. Oti accompanied her husband to Scotland, and Abraham 
travels the Midlands. Nearly all the rest are, or were, living in 
houses, at Uttoxeter, Church Gresley, Derby, Wirksworth, and in 

1 J.ti.L.S. , ().S., ii. 126; U. Hull, Th* 1 Oypsy* Pardon (London, 1915), 
pp. 164-3. 

2 The earliest known records of this family come from Buckinghamshire, where 
‘John son of Henry k Elizabeth Sheriff, travellers “came from Stow’-in-the-old in 
Glostershire ” \ was baptized at Wing, April 19, 1707 (The Register of the Parish of 
Wing, Aylesbury, 1915, pt. i. p. 117) : and two vagrants of the name of Thomas 
Sherriff were buried, one at the same place on Jan. 23, 1713 (ibid , pt. 2, p. 166), the 
other at Cuddington on July 14, 1710. In the same county John and Sarah Sheriffe, 

4 Travellers,’ had a daughter Sarah baptized and buried at Soulbury, Jan. 8, 1710 
and June 22, 1711 ; and ‘ Mary Sherriffe the daughter of a Traveller’ was christened 
at Shabbington, June 10, 1717. A generation later Isaac Sherriff (Shrief, Shreave) 
and his wife Susannah had a son Benjemain baptized, April 25, 1749, at Sydenham, 
Oxon., where Susannah was buried, Nov. 6, 1755. Isaac himself was buried at 
West Wycombe, April 1. 1760, and five days later ‘Joseph Sherriff a Traveller’ at 
the same place. A later Isaac Sherriff, whose age w T as given as forty when he was on 
trial in 1846, with a wife, Rebecca Biddle, had several children baptized in Oxford¬ 
shire and Warwickshire—Esther at Glyrapton, June 24, 1832, Naomi at Enstone, 
May 4, 1834, and Henry at Middle Tysoe, May 23, 1841. He was sentenced to 
death in 1846 for a murder committed at North Aston four years earlier in 
company with James Biddle and Jacob Skerry : but the sentence w r as commuted 
to transportation for life (Oxford Journal , April 18, July 18, and Aug. 1, 1846). 
In spite of the life sentence, he returned to England some years later and died 
here. 
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and around Chesterfield, but in some instances they or their 
offspring tend to wander again. 

Betsy’s rom, Josiah, son of Edward and Phyllis Boswell, 1 have 
mentioned previously; and Betsy, too, on more than one occasion. 
They had fourteen children, nearly all of whom are well known in 
the north of England and Scotland. Twelve of these can be 
named: Groome’s friend Frampton, who married his cousin, Oti 
Sheriff; Byron or ’Bairam, whose wife, Louisa, is a daughter of 
Taimi Boswell and Lenda Heron; Sibi, who wedded Adolphus 
Smith, a son of Frank and Honor; Emanaia, who seems to have 
died young; Sarah, whose husband, John Pickles, is a gorgio; 
Arthur, who mated with Leondra, daughter of Edward Heron and 
Bella Gray; Nelson, who lived for a while with Lily Heron, a 
daughter of Muldobriar and Mareni; Jane, who married Lily’s 
brother, William; Oliver, whose wife, Britannia Heron, is a 
daughter of William’s brother, Noah, by Rodi Boswell; Agnes, 
who wedded her cousin, Eli Boss, one of Charlie’s sons; Modi, who 
was unmarried when last I heard of her; and Annie, born in 1871, 
whose husband is Taimi Boswell’s son, Algar. Of the nine alliances 
with Gypsies here noted those with Louisa and Algar Boswell, 
and Leondra, Lily, William, and Britannia Heron linked Betsy’s 
children with members of the ‘No Name’ Heron-Taiso Boswell 
joint-family; whilst the two contracted by Frampton and Agnes 
were with first cousins on Betsy’s side. 

Letitia or Taishan, Anselo and Eliza’s youngest daughter, 
married her cousin, William Boswell, one of Vaini’s sons, and as 
she adhered to his people a list of her children will be given later. 
Charlie, her parents’ last child, wedded Saiera, daughter of a Tom 
and Pen Lovell who travelled chiefly in Staffordshire. Besides 
Eli, Agnes Boswell’s husband, he and Saiera had sons named 
Emperor and Walter, of whom Emperor married Lementina, 
daughter of George Florence and Carnation Lovell, whilst Walter’s 
wife is Norah Boswell, a daughter of Vaini’s son, Fennix, by 
Hondra Lovell. Saiera also bore him a daughter, Maireni, who 
died young, to his great sorrow. ‘ He refused to be comforted,’ 
we are told, 1 ‘ abstained from food, becoming much emaciated in 
consequence, and spent all his time for several weeks after the 
child’s death in playing on his fiddle.’ About 1870 he and Saiera, 
who had previously frequented Derbyshire, Staffordshire, and 
Cheshire for the most part, settled on Hale Moss, Altrincham, 

1 Smart and Crofton, op. cit. t pp. 297-8. 
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where Charlie continued to live for nearly half a century. Never¬ 
theless, his three sons travel or have travelled, and as they possess 
about twenty children (some strangely named, like Columbus, and 
Amos, alias Konkavalla), shared between Eli and Walter, it would 
be rash to predict that the surname Boss, as distinct from Boswell, 
will soon disappear from the English roads, even if, as seems 
certain, none but his descendants now use it here. 

Charlie’s friendship with Dr. Bath Smart and Mr. Crofton 
deserves more than the passing reference so far accorded to it. 
He claimed to have been Dr. Smart’s first instructor in Bomani, 
and though this honour properly belongs to Charlie Gray of 
Balsham in Cambridgeshire, following whom come Grays related 
to him living in Cambridge town—his cousin Meshack’s family, 
for a certainty almost—Smart makes it clear in prefacing his early 
study of the English Gypsy dialect that his next mentors were the 
Boswells he met at Cheadle, near Stockport, in the spring of 1861, 
and that Charlie was the chief of these. ‘ My especial chum,’ he 
says, ‘ was Charley Boswell, a brisk young fellow of musical attain¬ 
ments, being a “ Bosherro ” or “cat-gut scraper,” who preferred 
teaching me in a little wayside public-house over a brimming 
“trooshny livenah" (pot of ale), with an occasional diversion on 
his “ boshermengro ” (fiddle). ’ 1 Later on Charlie was introduced 
to Mr. Crofton, who, writing in collaboration with Dr. Smart, 
speaks of him in 1875 as ‘ an old acquaintance of ours.’ 2 

By marriage, but not by birth, John Boswell’s son, ‘ Black ’ 
Ambrose, belonged to the Boss section of old Jack Boswell’s 
descendants, his fair-skinned, pink-cheeked wife, ‘ Pawni,’ being a 
daughter of Leshi Heron and Seni Boss or Smith. She and 
Ambrose had five children: Bui, who after a brief alliance with 
his cousin, Jane Boss, wedded Levaithen Heron, a daughter of 
‘ Big ’ Frank, and a maternal granddaughter of ‘ No Name’ by one 
or other of his Boss-Smith wives; Tom, who mated with his 
cousin, Joni Boss, Jane’s sister; Morjiana, whose husband was her 
cousin, Rabbi Heron, a son of Reynolds Heron’s brother, Lusha, by 
‘ Pawni’s ’ sister, Sarah Boss; and Emma and Matilda, twins who 
did not survive their infancy. Bfli, Tom, and Morjiana, accom¬ 
panied by their families, and by their mother, ‘ Pawni,’ migrated 


1 Smart, op. ril. y pp. 3*4. Charles, son of the earliest Fowk Gray occurring in 
our pedigrees, died at Balsham on July 18, 1862, ‘aged 80.* Meshaok, his uncle 
William’s son, lived in a house at Cambridge throughout the latter part of his life. 

2 Smart and Crofton, op. cit p. 207. 
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to America in the late fifties. Ambrose is said to have gone too, 
but several Gypsies have assured me that he died on Selston 
Common, some few miles to the north-west of Nottingham. 

Among them was Trenit Boswell, a daughter of the Absolom 
or Appy Boswell who is famous all over the North Midlands and 
the northern counties for his Lying Tales, and about whose origin 
and ‘ breedipen ’ there has been as deep and seemingly impene¬ 
trable a mystery as any in Gypsy genealogy. 1 Appy himself 
would declare that he was born at Wickersley, near Rotherham, 
of respectable gorgio parents, his father being a small farmer and 
dealer. As a boy he attended Sunday School, where he learned 
to read and write; after which, he said, his parents apprenticed 
him to Rogers of Sheffield, ‘ to have him put in the way of the 
grinding business.’ The workmen, however, used him harshly, so 
he ran away, and ‘ ’listed as a sailor ’; and was shipwrecked, and 
lived for a week at the bottom of the sea—* a beautiful tern in no 
mistake, only vittles wasn’t to say plentiful there, and it took you 
all your time to get a bit of fire going.’ Various adventures 
followed, bringing him back at last to England, where one day he 
fell in with a widow who had five children, and was so sorry for 
her that he married her forthwith. But, as will be seen, this is 
one of Appy’s Munchausen-like efforts, not sober autobiography; 
and so, having indicated its nature, I must pass it by now, hoping 
that on some future occasion I may be able to tell it, and one or 
two more Appy Boswell tales not printed as yet, in something 
approaching their original form. Here I can only add that Appy 
once took a sceptical listener to Wickersley, and convinced him of 
his parents’ residence there, for no sooner had they set down their 
grinding-barrows in front of the kiterna than the door of a house 
opposite flew open, and a voice inquired: ‘ Is that you, Absolom ? 
Your mother wants to see you. She's bin took badly, poor old 
lady.’ This is what Appy said, at all events; and I know of 
Booths and Claytons nearly related to him who believe that things 
happened so—by previous arrangement or otherwise. 

It was after visiting these Booths and Claytons, who told me a 
good deal about Appy though nothing new as to his parentage, 
that I found his daughter, Trenit, and heard from her, under very 
curious circumstances, an obviously authentic account of his 
origin. He was bom on Selston Common, she said, and was the 
only child resulting from a short alliance between ‘Black’ 

1 Cf. J. G. L. S., N.8., v. 160, and viii. 198-201. 
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Ambrose Boswell and a Boswell kinswoman of the same name as 
herself. Many years later his mother, Trenit, married again, her 
second husband, and the father of her only known daughter, Lumi 
Ellen, afterwards one of William Gray’s wives, being a Jack or 
George Boyling, a gorgio hailing from Nettleham in Lincolnshire. 1 
In his company, and seemingly long before she shared it, Trenit 
associated chiefly with the migrant Northamptonshire Smiths, 
and their allied and tributary families, among whom were the 
Booths who traced their descent in the male line from a cottager 
residing at Edensor, the home village of the Chatsworth domain, 
part of which he considered to be his ‘by rights,’ 2 and the 
Boswells so well represented by Elijah, who had an Elizabeth 
Smith for his mother, and three Northamptonshire Smiths for 
wives. William Gray, her son-in-law, belonged to this mainly 
matrilineal group by marriage, for his earlier wives were three 
Smiths very closely akin to the trio his friend Elijah Boswell 
wedded. 8 At one period he and Elijah, with sundry Smiths no 
doubt, organised balls, sham weddings, and fictitious coronations, 
at which their womenfolk duker 'd and (or' d: and it was after 
some such entertainment, held at Boroughbridge in Yorkshire 
about 1870 to 1875, that Trenit Boyling was bi(er 'd to staripen 
for a long term which she did not survive. 

Her adhesion to the same Smith brood as Elijah Boswell, 
William Gray, and the Booths suggests that she may have 
been one of them on her mother’s side. Very probably she was, 
for Elvaira, an elderly Leicestershire Smith, regarded her as 
a Petulengro by birth, whilst Keziah Booth, an octogenarian 
settled near Ripley in South Derbyshire, spoke of her as Trenit 
Boswell or Smith, and counted her a kinswoman of her own 
Northamptonshire Smith mother. Further, Mr. Hall heard that 
she was sister to Elijah Boswell, and though George Booth, a 
nephew of Elijah’s and a relative of Appy’s, denied that his 
mother, Eliza Boswell, was Appy’s aunt, he was prepared to admit 
blood-relationship between them; and so was his sister, Kaladain, 

1 The Nettleham Boylings possibly had travelling blood in them. ‘Esther 
Baseborn of Joseph Foster & Mary Byling, a Vagrant,* was baptized at High 
Wycombe on January 14, 1764. 

2 There have been Booths on the roads since 1725 at the latest. Those I know 
anything much about all claim desoent from a gorgio living at Edensor, and from 
Northamptonshire Smiths ; but I have heard of others, some settled at Brassington 
in Derbyshire, and some at Wem in Shropshire, of a different ‘breedipen.’ It is 
quite clear that the original Booths were gorgios. 

3 Vide J. G. L. S. 9 Third Series, ii. 136-7. 
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vho added, significantly, that * it didn’t run in the name.’ Maybe, 
then, Trenit was akin to ‘ Black ’ Ambrose Boswell through his poS- 
rat mother, whom Jane Boss of Derby, it will be remembered 
connected somewhat vaguely with the Northamptonshire Smiths. 
But even so, there is little doubt that her father belonged to the 
same Boswell family as Edmund and John, since her grand¬ 
daughter, Trenit, and Keziah Booth, the best authorities con¬ 
sulted, were both of this opinion. Indeed,! suspect he was no 
other than John himself; and that herein is the root cause of the 
mystery surrounding Appy’s parentage. 

Appy’s wife, Rebecca or Becky, was one of the Leicestershire 
Claytons, a tallish, slender, dark-haired, sallow - complexioncd 
family, supposed to be an offshoot of the Leicestershire or North¬ 
amptonshire Smiths, though they are distinctly unlike either in 
appearance. By a. previous husband, Gilderoy Clayton, Becky 
really had five children when Appy ‘ took pity on her ’ and married 
her: Matthew, who wedded Kaladain Booth, a daughter of Henry 
Booth by Elijah Boswell’s sister, Eliza; ’Raia and Susan, whose 
alliances with Perun and Uriah Sheriff have been noticed pre¬ 
viously; Lementina, generally called Emma, whose husband, 
George Heaps, a grinder, was a gorgio from Ashbourne in Derby¬ 
shire; and Henry, who married Matilda Booth, a sister of Kaladain 
and George. To Appy a son and two daughters were bom: 
Absolom, who died young; Trenit, wife of Hope Sheriff; and 
Elizabeth, who married Henry Booth, a cousin of Kaladain and 
Matilda. Derbyshire was the centre of Appy’s beat, and his 
favourite county. He died there, at Derby itself, in or about 
1876, whilst Becky, who survived him by some twelve or thirteen 
years, lies buried at Chesterfield, where or near by many of their 
descendants may be found, though some live in Derby, and some 
at Wirksworth. None travel regularly so far as I am aware. 

As I have now accounted for Anselo and * Black ’ Ambrose, and 
mentioned ‘ Black ’ Jack and * Hairy ’ Tom as fully as is necessary 
in the absence of any knowledge of their offspring, only Vaini, 
Mary, and 'Licia of John Boswell’s family remain for consideration. 
Of these ’Licia has been identified as the ‘Galled-eye’ ’Licia whose 
son, ‘ Dootherum ’ Jimmy, is the hero of a story once very popular 
among Gypsies, though gorgios, I find, do not always appreciate its 
humour. The gist of it is that Jimmy and his daughter, Genti, 
were watching a fight between Spencer Lovell and Cornelius 
Smith—at Newmarket, I believe—and ‘ when dey seed de one man 
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knock de oder down, Genty said, “ Dere, my daddy, dat is not fair; 
dey will kill de poor child.” So den old Dootherum said to Genty, 
“ Dere, my child, do you think I am going to pick a thorn out of 
another man’s hand, to put it in my own ? 1 could eat and drink 
wid de man, and toss him over the hedge de same time.” ’ 1 'Licia 
who was never properly married, had no other children, according 
to Mr. Hall’s information; and the many fine sons and daughters 
credited to Jimmy seemed to have passed beyond ken. 

Mary Boswell, Vaini’s other sister, married George Wright, a 
house-dwelling gorgio, and bore him two daughters named Sarah 
and Jane. Conceivably her husband was the small tradesman 
living in London mentioned by the Boswells who wintered at 
Birmingham in 1811-12, as Mary might have been newly wedded 
then; but I do not know where George Wright’s home was, nor 
whether he remained settled after his marriage. Besides, these 
Boswells spoke of alliances with gorgios as if they were not 
uncommon among them; a true enough statement supposing it 
referred, wholly or partly, to John Boswell’s family, since Vaini of 
this brood, in addition to Mary, Jack, and Tom, married a 
‘ gentile.’ 

His wife is known to Gypsies as Comfort Woods, but when she 
and Vaini wedded, at Knowle, Warwickshire, on March 2,1812, 
they were entered in the registers as ‘ Vine Boswell and Comfort 
Woodall, both of Knowle.’ They were married, it will be noticed, 
within very easy reach of Birmingham, and towards the end of the 
winter when Boswells probably descended from old Jack were 
lodging there. This Boswell party, then, may have included 
Vaini; and Comfort too, despite the date of their wedding, for 
nearly a year earlier—on April 7, 1811—‘Delilah dau. of Viney 
and Comfort Boswell of the par. of Macclesfield, in Cheshire, 
vagrants,’ had been christened at Dormston by Inkberrow in Wor¬ 
cestershire. 2 Indeed, I cannot help suspecting that Comfort, by 
origin a house-dweller, and by habit a ‘ werry deligious woman,’ if 
her godless son, Fennix, was any judge, may have been the young 
wife who was presented with a Testament and a spelling-book. 
But as this woman is said to have been a sister-in-law of Sport- 
cella’s mother, which Comfort was not so far as is known, it will be 
better, perhaps, to assume no more than that she and Vaini prob¬ 
ably wintered at Birmingham in 1811-12, and that the raxai’s 

1 Groome, In Gipsy Tents (Edinburgh, 1881), pp. 161-2. 

2 Communicated by Mr. F. C. Wellstood. 
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visits to Boswells then housing there possibly had something to do 
with their wedding at church after they had been living together 
as man and wife for a year or two at least. 

They appear to have been a happy couple, for Comfort has been 
described as a pleasantly-mannered, easy-going, kindly body, whilst 
Vaini, who was a tallish, well-built man, lighter in complexion 
than most of his brothers, was by far the most amiable and gentle 
of John Boswell’s sons. Vain he may have been, and given to 
childish display, like so many of the ‘ Kaks.’ He is credited, for 
example, with an inordinate pride in the manner of his walking, 
and would tell you, it is said, how as a young man, when he scarce 
possessed a shilling let alone a sovereign, he worked until he had 
earned two crown pieces, which he then fixed on the heels of his 
boots so that he should learn to tread lightly. But if this is a fair 
specimen of his vanities no one can have been much the worse for 
them. 

Happy or not, he and Comfort were a prolific couple, since 
besides Delilah they had at least a dozen children—Moses, Sam, 
William, George, John, Noah, Oseri, Fennix, Othea, Mary, Faith, and 
Hannah. The daughters are of minor interest, as Mary, Faith and 
Hannah all wedded gorgios, and apparently did not travel after¬ 
wards, whilst Delilah’s only known husband, Major Lovell, had 
such a string of wives that so far it has not been possible to 
discover which of his progeny were hers also. Of the sons, John 
died a bachelor, and Moses, after marrying a house-dweller named 
Mary, settled whilst still young somewhere near Manchester. The 
remaining seven wedded Gypsies, or women bred to the roads if 
not; but with the exception of George and Oseri, who much pre¬ 
ferred Derbyshire, one of Vaini’s favourite haunts, they all con¬ 
tented themselves after a while with a narrow round of travels 
in South Lancashire and Cheshire, where, at Stockport and on the 
outskirts of Manchester, they became stationary in later life. 

Sam had two or three wives, and the correct assignment of his 
known children to each has not yet been accomplished. By 
Hannah Heron, one of ‘No Name’s’ daughters, he had a son, 
Taimi or John, who married first Lenda Heron, a daughter of 
Isaac, and then Cashi Lovell. Taimi, now dead unfortunately, 
was a very great tale-teller, as I have shown elsewhere; 1 but even 
if he was in some respects distinctly ‘Kak’-like he should be 
counted to his mother’s people, among whom he was reared. 

1 J. <?. L. S., N.S., viii. 169-71. 
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Following him in the list of Sam’s children come Santiobia, 
usually called ‘ Winti,’ who was about Stockport a great deal, 
though he died at Stalybridge; Betsy, who married a Sampi 
Boswell of uncertain parentage, and died at Stockport; Cornelius, 
who settled and died at Knutsford; Priscilla, who travelled 
Derbyshire and the counties bordering it with her gorgio husband, 
Fred Heaps of Ashbourne, and lies buried somewhere near Leek ; 
and ’Raia, Mudi, and Wilhelmina, whose names are almost all I 
know of them. Of these, Cornelius, baptized by Samuel Fox at 
Smalley in 1839, and Mudi and Wilhelmina apparently, had a 
mother named Sarah, a Smith or a Lovell in all probability; whilst 
‘ Winti,’ Betsy, Priscilla, and ’Raia are said to have been the off¬ 
spring of a Hannah Boswell, not identical, whatever her ante¬ 
cedents, with ‘No Name’ Heron’s daughter, Hannah, though the 
latter seemingly used the surnames Boswell and Boss—and Smith 
—in addition to Heron. 

William married his cousin, Letitia or Taishan Boss, who like 
Jane and Charlie attained to a very great age, just about ninety, 
it is thought. This couple settled at Stockport, with their 
children, Morley, Nathan, Sampson, Mochius or Moti, Ordi, and 
Matilda, for whom no marriages have been recorded, unless 
Sampson is the Sampi Boswell who wedded Sam’s daughter, Betsy. 
William’s brother, Noah, also had a partiality for Stockport. It 
was there, at the May Day cattle-fair in 1861, that Dr. Bath Smart 
first encountered him, following his visits to Charlie and other 
Boswells or Bosses at Cheadle; and soon won his heart, for not 
only did Noah oblige the young rai ‘ with a small momento of 
himself, by allowing his portrait to be taken by a photographic 
artist in the Fair,’ but also introduced him to ‘ several other Gypsy 
families (Boswells, Lovells, Herens, etc.) at Macclesfield, Warring¬ 
ton, Altringham, and elsewhere.’ 1 It was at Stockport, too, that 
he settled in his old age, in company with his wife, Sarah Wilsher, 
Wilshire, or Wilshaw, a connection of the Shaws, and of the 
Cambridgeshire or Northamptonshire Smiths. By her he had a 
smallish family, including Tyler, and the well-known ‘ Stockport ’ 
Kenza. 

George and Oseri, as I have indicated, were not specially 
attracted by the grime and wealth of Manchester and its purlieus. 
With his wife, Louisa Sheriff, a sister of William apparently, 
George travelled chiefly in Derbyshire, before settling at Matlock 

1 Smart, op . cit. t p. 4. 
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Bank, where some of his family still live, I believe; whilst Oseri 
a wide wanderer until he was more than middle-aged, also chose 
to spend the last thirty years or so of his life almost entirely in 
the Peak country. He died in Bakewell Union on April 26,1912, 
rather more than ninety years after his birth at Scarborough, not 
ninety-nine as was freely reported at the time. 1 Daring the pre¬ 
ceding winter he and his wife, Matilda Booth, who was bom at 
Melton Mowbray in the early forties, and brought up by her Booth 
grandmother at Matlock Bank, were * roughing it ’ in a quarry at 
Stanton-in-Peak; but Oseri’s health failing they moved into a 
barn near Bakewell, and it was from there, when he was too help¬ 
less to resist, that the poor old man was taken to the workhouse 
infirmary. 2 He was survived by two sons and two daughters: 
Joshua, a house-dweller at Elton close by; Nathan, who was in 
Scotland at the time; and Sophia and Lenda, who were living 
with gorgio husbands, the one at Huddersfield, the other at 
Matlock Bank. His only other child died in infancy. 

Fennix, who was two years younger than Oseri, outdid even 
him in longevity. In 1909, when I saw him on Hindley Common, 
near Wigan, he was a very lively, facetious old man. In 1914, by 
which time he had settled on a patch of ground adjoining his son- 
in-law’s house at Higher Openshaw, on the outskirts of Manchester, 
Mr. Hall found him as lively and facetious as ever. In 1919 his 
memory began to fail, but it was not until two or three years later 
that he died, a centenarian or very near it. He had two wives, 
Hondra and Poppy or ’Raia Lovell, daughters of Major by different 
women, and both were with him in 1909, Hondra dying soon 
afterwards, whilst Poppy just failed to outlast him. Hondra bore 
him eight children: Georgina (son), who married his cousin, 
Matilda Boswell, a daughter of Othea; Walter, who wedded first 
Sarah Lee, and then his niece, Pamela, daughter of Sandi Lovell; 
Noah, whose wife, Clara, was a daughter of Theophilus Boswell, 
and a granddaughter of ‘Big’ Frank Heron and Selina Boswell; 
Dona, who was unmarried a short time ago; Aaron, who died 
young; Norah, referred to already as Walter Boss’s wife; Maud, 
whose husband was Tom Brennan, an Irish traveller; and Emma, 
who is Sandi Lovell’s widow, Sandi being a grandson of Major. 

1 Derby Daily Express, Yorkshire Post , and other papers, April 27, 1912. 

2 Derbyshire Times , March 2, 1912 ; Ilkeston Pioneer , March 8, 1912. When 
interviewed by the Derbyshire Times reporter Oseri claimed that his family was 
something like five hundred years old, and hailed from Lincolnshire, whilst his 
wife said that numbers of her relatives were buried at Matlock and Tansley. 
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Poppy had no sons, and only one daughter, Honora, who wedded 
Gilderoy (‘ Farmer') Boswell, a son of * Big ’ Frank Heron by Selina 
Boswell, and lived with him in the house I have mentioned at 
Higher Openshaw. 

Othea, the last of Vaini’s sons, married Gilderoy Boswell’s 
sister, Dinah, and had children by her named Matilda, Arthur, 
Moses, Lurlna, Aggi, Fennix, John, Lily, and Planslna, but besides 
Matilda’s alliance with her cousin, Georgina, the only marriage 
recorded in this family is that of Fennix to Graveleni Bates, 
a poS-rat kinswoman of his father’s. Othea settled on the eastern 
or southern outskirts of Manchester, where also most of his wife’s 
people are or were to be found. 

Dinah’s mother, Selina Boswell, alias Sheriff', was descended 
from old Jack Boswell through a son or daughter whose name 
we do not know; whilst her father, ‘ Big ’ Ffank Heron, by virtue 
of an earlier marriage, was a son-in-law of one or other of ‘ No 
Name’s* Boss-Smith wives. He and Selina had five children 
in addition to Dinah and Gilderoy: Sam (‘ Stranger’), who married 
a gorgio; Mochius or Moti, whose wife, Mary * Woods,’ is said 
to have been akin to Comfort Woodall; William, who wedded 
Snoweli Gray, a daughter of William Gray and Charlotte Smith; 
Theophilus, who mated with Fanny Evans, a gorgio; and ’Raia, 
whose marriage has not been noted. Mochius, one of the oldest 
of the family, assuming he used the surname Heron as Gilderoy 
did at one time, may well have been the Moti Heron whose 
Romani Dr. Smart characterized in 1863 as the ‘ deepest ’ he had 
then heard; 1 for ‘ Big ’ Frank Heron, who was getting on in years 
when he married Selina Boswell, probably spoke very good 
Romani, even if his wife did not; whilst Smart’s obliging friend, 
Noah Boswell, might easily have introduced him to this Mochius 
Heron or Boswell, whom he must have known intimately. Any¬ 
how, the only other Heron who is a possible candidate for the 
honour, so far as I have been able to discover, is a son of 
4 Stumpy ’ Frank buried at Guide Bridge as ‘ Moses Herring ’; 2 
and he, though he figures as ‘Mochus (Moses)’ in Mr. Hall’s 
pedigree, was always called Moses, if his nephews, William and 
Noah, are to be believed. 

A good many ‘ Kaks ’ belonging to generations later than the 
one at which I have stopped might be mentioned, and there 

1 Op, cit p. 5. 

2 Groome, op, cit., p. 118. 
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are plenty more whose names we do not know. In all, something 
like two hundred live in Stockport, according to the owner of one 
of the sixty odd grinding-barrows that emerge from their houses; 
whilst this same man, Harold Boswell, claimed in addition over 
a hundred relatives settled in the southern and eastern suburbs 
of Manchester, and seventy or eighty more resident in Maccles¬ 
field and Congleton. Assume he had another hundred, some in 
tents and waggons, scattered about in other parts of South 
Lancashire and Cheshire, then allow for stragglers, and a very 
fair estimate of the present strength of the Vaini Boswell family, 
and therefore of existing Boswells usually called ‘ Kaki,’ will have 
been obtained. But, unless a random sampling has deceived me, 
the importance of these Boswells to Gypsy scholars is hardly 
commensurate with their number, since, generally speaking, 
neither language nor customs are well preserved among them. 

Many of them, however, are very Gypsy-like in appearance, 
the blackness and other physical characteristics of their Boswell 
forebears being dominant in spite of a considerable admixture 
of gorgio blood. And many, whatever the cause, display in 
marked degree at least one Gypsy trait that is altogether likeable 
—an inconsequent levity. A typical ‘Kak’ cannot be serious 
for long: that is one reason, perhaps, why travelling under 
modern conditions does not often appeal to him. So be wise, 
and tell him a Droll or a Lying Tale when the first rush of conver¬ 
sation is over; or better still tell him how Billy Lovell (shall we 
say) once lit his pipe with a £5 note, a thing he had never seen 
or heard of till then, and how Billy’s brother, Sandi, sat at his 
tent door the greater part of a winter’s day without coat or waist¬ 
coat, to show passers-by his new shirt, which had a whole pack 
of cards printed on it, in the right colours too. Then he will 
count you good company, even if he knows your tales backwards; 
and will entertain you in turn with 'pleasant and merry jests,' 
mingling them, as likely as not, with ‘ marvellous relations ’ of his 
encounters with fairies, and ghosts, and the‘real ’stantial mulo 
hisself’; with the result that one day, perhaps, you will add to 
the small change in circulation among folk-lorists and their like. 
In any event you will have had an enjoyable time; whereas serious, 
or too persistent, inquiry on your part would soon have reminded 
Mr. Boswell that he had a job of work to do—elsewhere. 
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III.—GERMAN GYPSY SONGS 
By Engelbert Wittich 

( 1 ) 

Has i mol i inker Sai, 
deniritirata, 

Koie has i thuli dai, 
deniritirata mi. 

Ano hako neko, ano hako stego, 

Has koie tikni Sai bujdo. 

Riti Sen, riti Sen, riti Sen, 
deniritirata, Seniritirata, 
deniritirata, 

RitiSen, ritiSen, 

RitiSeniritirata Sa, 

Ceniritirata mS. 

PanS moli has ger but; 

Pala vejes koie tikni 
Je kalo Savo, 

Ano vei, palel i bor. 

RitiSen. 

Ta Stejsli papele pre, 

Pale haeli pherdo ful. 

RitiSen. 

This song, which is a fuller and very dissimilar version of that 
recorded by Mr. Gilliat-Smith from Gypsies of the Rhine Provinces 
(J. 0. L. S., N.S., i. 144), may be roughly translated—omitting the 
senseless words:—‘ There was once a pretty girl who had a fat 
mother. In every corner, up every path, the lads made love to 
her. Five times was not a lot; and then this girl had a dark 
child in the wood behind a hedge; and when she stood up again, 
she was covered with mud.’ 

The last two lines come in more appropriately here than in 
Mr. Gilliat-Smith’s version. The birth in the open or in some 
place not inhabited by Gypsies is regular among the German 
Gypsies, who regard births as a defilement to their habitations 
(cf. Blicke in das Leben der Zigeuner, p. 27, and Liebich, Die 
Zigeuner, p. 51). 

The tune is practically the same as that of the German folk¬ 
song, * Ach, wie ist es moglich denn.’ 
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( 2 ) 

Me horn ter karrdi Sax, 

Ta tu mer kamlo murS; 

Ta miri trevi karrdi dai kamele nina tut. 

Miro dad phenele nina Si, 

Ta nina ger miro phrala, 

Mer phea phenene weder Si; 

Keake naSte menge ta aaha. 

‘ I am thy dear lass, and thou art my dear lad; and my dear 
faithful mother loves thee too. 

‘My father too says nothing, nor yet my brothers nor my 
sisters either; so we can make merry.’ 

In the third line of the second verse, ‘ weder' has the dialectical 
meaning of ‘ also.’ 

( 3 ). 

Kosteles miro Serelo 
Pale ves tu kome mirelo. 

Paid i bor dau me tut 
I parno dilcelo. 

‘ If it costs me my head, you must be mine. Behind the hedge 
I will give you a white handkerchief.’ 

This song is an instance of the use of sign-language, which the 
German Gypsies are very fond of employing, even when there does 
not seem to be any real necessity for it. It is the regular custom 
for a youth who has fallen in love to make his first advances to 
the object of his affection in this way. He observes her favourite 
colour in the flowers or ribbons that she wears, and puts in his 
buttonhole or on his hat a ribbon or flower of the same colour, 
though not as a rule identically the same flower. If the girl 
wishes to encourage him, she continues to wear the same colour; 
if not she changes it or wears no ornament at all for some time; 
and this is tantamount to a definite rejection of his advances. 
There is no attempt at secrecy; and one can hardly fail to notice 
the wooing couples at any assembly, such as a marriage or dance. 
White is one of the favourite colours; and so gifts of white things, 
such as the handkerchief here mentioned, are frequently made. 
The acceptance of such a gift is taken as a proof that the couple 
are in earnest, and so amounts to a definite engagement. 
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As it concerns engaged couples, it is perhaps not irrelevant to 
mention another instance of sign-language, which one may often 
notice cut in the bark of a ‘ Gypsy tree ’ (beech), or some other 
tree, near a camping place. If the families of an engaged couple 
set off on journeys in different directions, which will prevent them 
from meeting for a long time, they often cut in the bark of a tree, 
preferably a beech tree, a heart surmounted by a cross, and under 
the left arm (or the dexter side, regarded heraldically) of the 
cross, strokes sloping downwards, issuing from the upright line. 
Each of these sloping strokes denotes one year’s separation. 

( 4 > 

Suker Icamli cai, 

Ma rov, lean a horn me kai. 

Ste font iire; me hunte snp, 

Me naSte ketene ta naSap. 

‘ My pretty darling, do not weep, now I am here. Up with you 
quick; I can’t help laughing, for now we can run away together.’ 

( 5 ) 

Je Devlatsa 

Dikovi tut suni, Sulcer ca i, 

Panderdom, tu vehas kai. 

Kana hi buter kenk suni, 

Tu vehe kana mcr pireni. 

Tut hijaka her i kham, 

Ta keake Suker loli cum, 

VuSt her phar, 

Ta keake Suker kali bal, 

Jr Suker mui her i devlatsa. 

Keake dela kenk tela dzuvia. 

Kamli, me mangau tut kai 
Nasaa menge, Suker cai. 

A Goddess 

‘I saw you in a dream, fair maid, and thought that you were 
here. Now it is no longer a dream, for now you are my sweet¬ 
heart. 
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‘ You have eyes like the sun, and such beautiful red cheeks, 
lips like silk, and such beautiful black hair, 

‘ a beautiful mouth like a goddess. There is none such among 
women. My beloved, I beseech you now to flee with me, fair 
maid.’ 

On the last two songs it may be observed that elopement for at 
least two nights is a necessary preliminary to marriage among our 
Gypsies, even when the engagement is admitted and agreed to by 
their parents. On their return they have to present themselves 
before their parents, and each beg pardon of the father of the 
other for eloping with their child. They receive a mild or smart 
slap on the face, according to the temper of the giver, and are then 
counted regularly married. If they are afraid to return and do 
not go through the concluding ceremony, the marriage is not 
counted as regular. (Cf. Blicke in daa Leben der Zigeuner, 
pp. 28-9, and Liebich, p. 46). 

( 6 ) 

Bitrevo 

Man has i Sai, 

Koia has mange ger trevo. 

Joi dejea laker dzi 

Je vaver murS. 

Ho8ke hull mange ger kamlo ? 

0 Suker Sai, me kamomea tut. 

The Unfaithful One 

‘ 1 had a lass, who was not true to me. She gave her heart to 
another lad. Why did she not love me ? 0 pretty maid, I loved 
thee.’ 


IV.—A DISSERTATION ON THE WANDERING TRIBE 
By Arthur Symons 

I WAS greatly interested when I read the article by William 
Bolitho, ‘The Gypsies’ Sea Mary,’ in The Outlook of June 7, 
1923, which is intensely vivid; for, as a matter of fact, I find in 
one of my note-books that I went to Les Saintes-Maries-de-la-Mer 
from Avignon, and that I stayed there from the 23rd day of 
May 1891 to the 25th. It is certainly true that ‘Every year, 
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since they counted time in Camargue, the Errata Gypsies come 
to look at their secret treasure.’ It is evident that their name, 
Errate, is derived from ratt (blood) which in Sanskrit is rakta ; 
when the Gypsies curse they often say ratvalo Beng! the bloody 
Devil. There is a famous saying used by Paspati: * Te khas mo 
ratt, te pirea sari ratt ’ (that you drink my blood and that you 
walk all the night). 

The actual traditions tell us how the Three Sea Maries, Mary 
Magdalen, Mary Jacobi, mother of Saint James the Less, and Mary 
Salome, mother of Saint James the Greater and of Saint John, with 
Sara their handmaid, Joseph of Arimathea, Lazarus, Trophimus 
(famous at Arles) and others, set adrift by the Jews in an open boat 
without oars or provisions, drifted miraculously ashore on the 
island of Camargue in the Rhone delta, and became the apostles 
of Southern Gaul. The exposure of the relics on the eve of the 
festival, and the procession along the shore on the day itself, on 
the 24th of May, attract enormous crowds of pilgrims to the 
little town of Les Saintes-Maries-de-la-Mer. In reply to certain 
questions as to the antiquity of this custom, and as to why the 
Gypsies should have singled out Saint Sara as their special 
patroness, M. Auguste Ribon,Cur6 at Saintes-Maries, explains that, 
according to the legend, Saint Sara was an Egyptian, doubtless a 
slave enfranchised by her mistresses, and that the original chapel 
was built by the inhabitants of Camargue (many of whom are the 
descendants of Iberians) on the site of an ancient pagan temple 
dedicated to Mithras, God of Fire and Water; the crypt, by 
immemorial usage, is exclusively reserved for the Gypsies during 
the series of services held there. This is evidently a survival of 
the time when, whatever may have been the motives which actually 
actuated them, the Gypsies periodically visited the various shrines 
of Europe. On the altar one sees the Three Sea Maries in stone; 
the cutting of Saint Sara might date from the thirteenth century. 
It is curious to note that, in the fourth century there was a Saint 
Sara who was an abbess in Egypt. Certainly Villon refers to her 
in the ballad named His Mother's Service to Our Lady: 

4 Pardonne moy conime a PEgipcienne/ 
rendered by Rossetti: 

1 Sad Mary of Egypt lacked not of that bliss.’ 

And, just as Mithras was worshipped as the God of Fire and 
Water, so Dionysus was worshipped in Greece as the spiritual 
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form of Fire and Dew. So, as a question of belief there is a funda¬ 
mental interest in the saying of the Lithuanian Gypsies that steal¬ 
ing— choring —has been permitted in their favour by God because 
the Gypsies being present at the Crucifixion, stole one of the four 
nails, and therefore God allows them to steal, and it is not 
accounted a sin to them. 

Certain of the Gypsies who come to Camargue called them¬ 
selves * Caragues ’; besides those are the Gitanos, the Hungarians, 
the Zingari, who often amount to more than seven hundred in 
number. They encamp always in the same traditional fashion ; 
here on the shore and around the village. One sees swarm from 
the four quarters of the world these wandering locusts who are 
devoured by their own passion. Many of the men are copper¬ 
smiths— karkomeskroa —some are horse jockeys— kestenrUngros — 
some are basket-makers, some are tinkers. The women accost 
you: ‘ Shall I tell your fortune ? Dukerova ! ’ I saw there three 
little girls, with exactly the skin of the Hindu, and exactly the 
same delicately shaped face, and lustrous eyes, and long dark eye¬ 
lashes; and they followed me, begging in strange tongues, little 
active creatures, full of humour, vivacity and bright instinctive 
intelligence. And with these the older women, animals worn to 
subtlety, with the cunning of their race in all their wrinkles, who 
trudged with a kind of hostile gravity. 

4 La ch&sse de Sainte Sara,’ wrote Gaspard Galy, * est placee 
dans la crypte souterraine de l’^glise des Saintes-Maries. On l’y 
a expos4e aujourd’hui et, jusqu’k domain, les Boh4miens ne cesse- 
ront pas de la garder jalousement, en lui faisant une sorte de 
garde d’honneur. Cette nuit, en presence des reliques de leur 
sainte, les Boh£miens nommeront celle qui sera leur reine jusqu’ a 
l’annee prochaine.’ The church remains open all night and the 
services succeed one another with hardly any interruption. The 
queen they had chosen at three o’clock in the morning said 
she had travelled all over the world and that, as she had seen 
many strange and wonderful things, it was she alone who for the 
rest of the year had to pass judgment on all those who presented 
themselves before her. 

Wandering at night, it was almost stupefying to see these 
wearied travellers asleep side by side, inside the tents, inside their 
caravans, under the caravans, in the open air, in a kind of chaos 
and confusion. Tet, at the time, this left no unpleasant impres¬ 
sion on me; there was none of the horror that was to seize me 
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when I saw in Moscow another kind of annual pilgrimage to the 
Troitsa Monastery, on the Day of the Assumption. These old and 
ugly women, who had come from all parts of Russia, flung them¬ 
selves down on the ground wherever they happened to find a little 
free space, and slept heavily. They lay with their heads on their 
bundles, themselves like big bundles of rags; some of them lay in 
the graveyard, upon the graves and the turf, like a dead army, 
waiting to be buried. 

Gypsies have often asked me, as they ask any one who knows 
something of Romani, where they originated from. ‘ To some 
peculiarly constituted persons,’ says John Sampson in the Journal 
of the Gypsy Lore Society, 1907, ‘ the name Gypsy is like that 
other great name that came as a hot blast from the East, madden¬ 
ing men’s minds and constraining them to enroll themselves as 
followers.’ Rudiger discovered in 1777 that the Gypsies are of 
Indian and not of Egyptian ancestry. Miklosich established with 
his classified list of foreign elements in the different dialects the 
fact that all European Gypsies belong to the same stock, and 
must have lived for a considerable length of time in Slavonia or 
Greece before settling in their present homes. If Miklosich is 
right in his contention that there are no Arabic words in European 
Romani, it follows almost inevitably that the Gypsies must have 
passed through Persia on their way to Europe at some date prior 
to the middle of the seventh century a.d. Beames conjectured 
that Kashmiri is cousin-german to Gypsy; it is conjectured that 
when they arrived in Greece they bore some tribal name which 
may have been the original form of Zincali and of other variants 
of this name. 

This is Alma Boswell’s solution of the subject:—‘ Oh, I think 
you ’re wrong. Well, you’ve heard of the man called Cain. Now, 
don’t the old Book say that he went away and married a black- 
eyed compergel, one of our roving folks ? I reckon we springs 
from them. We was the first people that the dear Lord made, 
and mebbe we shall be the last. When all the rest is worn out, 
there ’ll still be a few of our folks travelling with tents and wagons.’ 
There is a more tragic beauty in Eliza Gray's solution: ‘ I don’t 
know whether there be such places as heaven and hell. I reckon 
we makes our own destiny. Hell and heaven's inside us; that’s 
what I think.’ 

Outside Hyderabad Sarojini Naidu comes on a huge encamp¬ 
ment of Eastern Gypsies; sees a boy with earrings eating fruit at 
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the mouth of the tent; talks in Hindustani with the others; when 
suddenly two women start forward, pull their veils over their faces 
and begin a kind of wailing lamentation. She sees descend from 
the hills what seems a shadow; as the shadow comes nearer it is a 
Gypsy woman also veiled. They meet, almost face to face, lament 
and weep and talk for half an hour, then throw back their veils, 
laugh and seem as if nothing had happened. They explain it is 
their tradition to do so when they have lost sight of one of their 
relations for years. 

A speech they only understand; more murmuring and more 
breathing and more mysterious than Hindustani. It is an 
aboriginal language—perhaps the most ancient of all; and in 
their entire aloofness from the other inhabitants of India there is 
something wonderful and original and menacing; in their faces, 
the sweep of their bodies, in the very garments that move with 
their restless movements. 

They worship nature—ancient and primitive forms of nature ; 
are never fire-worshippers, but they adore and invoke Evil Spirits 
and worship the Demon and have incredible enchantments and 
evocations of ghosts; and, doing thus, they sweep utterly aside all 
other religions. These Benjaries sont une race maudite ; can be 
criminals, assassins, thieves, purloiners of children; cruel and 
animal and destructive—revengeful and unforgetting. Their 
imaginations brood over deep mysteries; might, at nights, evoke 
the dead back into life; and, always, something wonderfully of the 
earth and not of the earth, unearthly or over-wise, inhuman or 
over-deceitful. 

They dread but worship the veritable Image of Fear: so 
haunted are they by spectral nights and hallucinations and fore¬ 
bodings; these also are by origin fortune-tellers, who read the 
stars as they decipher the lines of life. Always in India the low 
black tents with blankets over them, the caravans, the flocks of 
bullocks and horses; their hatred of living under roofs; their 
inveterate desire of wandoring. And, then, the haughty insolence 
of their far-seeing eyes; the black plaited hair mostly on either 
side of the cheeks; otherwise on the back of the head. And with 
this a sombre ferocity, a passionate love of fire, and always the 
same way of lighting it; a tremendous racial pride; a grim sense 
of humour; gravity, a power of being taciturn ; gestures that are 
instinctive; a deep instinct—not insight—into unfamiliar things; 
an Oriental sense of beauty. 
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There is an ancient race in India, the Todas, nearly dying out. 
who speak an unknown tongue, who make hovels out of mud, 
topped with a kind of pyramid, in the hollows of the hills—and 
who are not unlike the Gypsies. They are sullen, savage, chary of 
approach ; they worship dark occult gods whose names are known 
to themselves alone—perhaps the gods who preside over death 
and life. They are no longer wanderers. In their isolation one 
supposes that the wolves and the vultures and the jackals are 
their familiars—fear being on neither side. They worship stones 
and stars and the grass and the dawn and the moon. 


REVIEW 

Gipsies'and Gipsy Lore in the Pennsylvania Mountains, an 
address by Henry W. Shoemaker . . . Civic Club, Hunting¬ 
don, Pennsylvania, Dec. 5, 1924. 

I T is strange that Leland, born in Pennsylvania and interested 
both in Gypsies and in the German settlers, whose dialect 
he reproduced in his famous Breitmann ballads, should never— 
so far as one can tell from his published works—have investigated 
the German Gypsy element in his native country; and most of us 
have probably inferred from his silence and the silence of all other 
writers on American Gypsies about any old German Gypsy 
element that foreign Gypsy invasions of America began at a 
comparatively recent date. But in this pamphlet Mr. Shoemaker 
shows that the German Gypsies of Pennsylvania themselves date 
their arrival in the country traditionally at about 1750. They 
claim that their ancestors were anxious to join the early bands of 
emigrants, but were not allowed to do so. After several unsuccess¬ 
ful attempts at chartering a vessel for themselves they at length 
succeeded in hiring one at Rotterdam ; but, even then they were 
caught, made to jump out into the mud and wade ashore, where 
they were lynched by the mob. The survivors, determined to 
attain their end, sold themselves into slavery, and, obtaining their 
freedom as best they could after their arrival, settled in Lancaster. 
From there they soon began to make regular journeys throughout 
the country, following the rivers—tradition dating the first of 
these journeys with curious definiteness at 1763, unless this date 
is arrived at from the known date of a raid against the Indians 
which took place at the time. 
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Mr. Shoemaker quotes a description of their bands seventy 
years ago from an old coachman who frequently met them; and 
from this it would seem that they were thoroughly Gypsy-like in 
appearance and sufficiently expert metal-workers to make daggers 
so pliant that they could be bent double without breaking, besides 
presumably the silver half-moons and stars which adorned their 
women’s hair. The same authority asserts, giving an instance, 
that a girl’s hair was cut short if she attempted to win a gorgio 
lover and failed. But it is more probable that this penalty was 
inflicted for the attempt than for the failure, as Gypsies are usually 
averse to the introduction of gorgio blood. In any case the 
custom affords a parallel to the cutting off of a Gypsy girl’s hair 
by her father in England some forty or more years ago, because 
she had played the lubni. 

At the date mentioned previously these German Gypsies had 
two kings, one named Reinhold—which looks like a variant of the 
known German Gypsy name Reinhardt—and the other Einsich; 
and the latter family at any rate still survives and boasts of a 
‘king.’ They were then without caravans, but have taken to 
them since; and they seem to have been rather more than 
suspected of highway robbery, besides other thefts. 

Their graves may be found along the roadside, marked with 
crossed sticks, or, despite feuds with the Indians, in deserted 
Indian graveyards. But, as they were frequently denied Christian 
burial, this may be due to necessity rather than choice. 

Mr. Shoemaker states that the early Pennsylvanian Chi-kener 
—their form of Zigeuner—used a language of their own; and he 
informs me that some of the older surviving Gypsies still retain 
a knowledge of their language, though the younger have forgotten 
it. It is much to be hoped that he or some one else will investi¬ 
gate that point further and procure some specimens of it before 
it is entirely lost. Indeed, there seems to be a whole new field 
here to work; for, besides the language, their customs should be 
compared with those mentioned by Liebich and Wittich, and the 
names of the early immigrants culled from the book by Rupp, 
which Mr. Shoemaker mentions. What he has told us is so 
interesting that he must forgive us if we ask for more. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 

1.—Ringing the Changes 

‘ One September evening in 1867 n young gipsy girl came to the bookstall [on 
Didcot railway platform] and asked for a small, interesting and cheap book, and I 
sold her a shilling one. She tendered a half-sovereign, and I gave her nine 
shillings change, when immediately she said : “ I won’t have it, as you promised it 
me for sixpence,” which was quite untrue. She handed back the change, and I 
gave her the half-sovereign, but on at once counting the silver, I found she had 
given me only six shillings, so I asked her what she meant by keeping the three 
shillings. With dancing light in her dark eyes, the gipsy miss declared she had 
handed back what I had given her. Again, the second time, she would take the 
book at a shilling, and, as before, refused it, though I took care this time to keep 
my eyes open, and had back the right amount. But—would you believe it ?—she 
asked me for the book a third time. My reply was that if she was not quickly 
gone I would call the railway authorities, which caused her to run away to her 
friends on the other platform—some half-dozen gipsy men and women—to receive, 
no doubt, their congratulations upon her successful palming of three shillings.’ 
(W. Vincent, Seen from the Railway Platform , London, 1919, p. 52.) 


2.—Italian Gypsies 

As so little is known about the Gypsies of Italy, the following passage from 
Lady Maria Graham’s Three Months passed in the Mountains east of Rome , during 
the year 1819 (London, 1820, pp. 148-50), may be of some interest :—‘As the 
reports of the approach of the brigands from the southward grew every day 
stronger, we could not help thinking that a gang of gypsies, which made its appear¬ 
ance [at Poli]. . . from Siciliano, was connected with them. The men belonging to 
the gang seemed to be pedlars; they carried baskets of such wares as Shakspeare’s 
Autolichus has made poetical, and which suit the costume of the young women 
here. “ Ribbons of all the colours i’ th’ rainbow', points more than all the lawyers 
in Bohemia can learnedly handle, though they come to him by the gross ; inkles, 
caddices, cambricks, lawn,” and ballads too in plenty ; nor was the song of recom¬ 
mendation wanting. The women, as usual, w’ere fortune-tellers. We had the 
curiosity to listen to them ; and there w r ere the usual promises of good fortunes, 
great husbands, beautiful w r ives, and indulgent confessors. One of them said her 
mother was born at Alexandria in Egypt, and was the head of the tribe in Italy. 
We talked with them some time, and found that their own dialect w’ns the same 
with that of the gypsies of England and Spain, and the Bohemians of France and 
Germany, which Richardson and Schlegel have long since recognized to be that of 
the Nats of Hindostan. Their character is not at all more respectable here than 
in other countries ; and though there was no evidence of their connection with the 
brigands, they were looked upon as their forerunners. They professed to be 
travelling towards Palestrina, to be ready for the feast of Saint Agapet, when 
they hoped to sell their wares, and exercise their trade of tinkers. Their little 
camp by the roadside, their asses grazing round, the pigs tethered to the doors of 
the huts, the little ragged children begging amidst their play, and all having the 
true gypsey face and expression, looked so like a scene at Hampstead, or Black- 
heath, that we felt almost good-will towards what reminded us so much of home’ 

Here again, as often in England, we find portable huts attributed to people 
who had apparently nothing more than donkeys to carry them. (Cf. J. G. L . 8., 
N.S., ix. 147-8). These Italian Gypsies must have been remarkably slow travellers, 
and therefore hardly likely to be what they were suspected of being, forerunners 
of brigands, if they took pigs along with them. 
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I.—DAVID MACRITCHIE 
By A. M c Cormick 

B Y the death of Mr. David MacRitchie in January last the 
Gypsy Lore Society suffered a great loss. Mr. MacRitchie 
•was born in Edinburgh on April 16,1851, and was the youngest son 
of William Dawson MacRitchie, M.D., Surgeon in the Hon. East 
India Company’s service, and of Elizabeth, elder daughter of John 
MacRitchie (of Craigton, Perthshire), Writer, Edinburgh. Edu¬ 
cated at Edinburgh Southern Academy, Edinburgh Institution, 
and Edinburgh University, he qualified subsequently as a 
Chartered Accountant. He was then called upon to decide for 
himself whether life at an office desk would suit one of his 
temperament and outlook, and, fortunately for the advancement 
of Gypsy and antiquarian studies, he took his courage in both 
hands, and determined to follow his mind’s own particular bent. 
Thus he secured for himself not leisure but congenial duty, and 
devoting his energies mainly to the investigation of outstanding 
problems in archaeology, ethnology, and Gypsy lore, he kept up a 
steady stream of publications. His books include Ancient and 
Modem Britons (2 volumes), 1884; The Gypsies of India, 1886; 
The Testimony of Tradition, 1890; The A'inos (a work chiefly 
drawn from Japanese sources), 1892; Fians, Fairies, and Piets, 
1893; Scottish Gypsies under the Stewarts, 1894; and The Savages 
VOL. iv.—NO. II. D 
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of Gaelic Tradition, 1920. In addition he contributed numerous 
papers and articles to scientific journals, encyclopaedias, and 
magazines. 

His breadth of sympathy caused him to take an active interest 
in the affairs of many societies and organisations, in most of which 
he held honorary offices at one time or another. To mention 
some only, he was President of the Gypsy Lore Society in 1907-8, 
and Honorary Secretary and Treasurer, and Joint Editor of its 
Journal from 1888 to 1892; President of the Council of the 
Society of Antiquaries (Scotland); Vice-President of the Philo¬ 
sophical Institution, Edinburgh, and Chairman of its Library 
Committee; President of the Edinburgh Branch of the Dickens 
Fellowship; President of the St. Andrews Society, Edinburgh, 
and editor of its magazine, Scotia. Thanks to his winning person¬ 
ality he was also a very popular member of several clubs, includ¬ 
ing the Scottish Arts Club, the famous old Edinburgh Company 
known as the Wagering Club (founded 1775), and the little clan 
called the Monks of St. Giles (of which he was at one time Prior) 
—another of the few old Edinburgh clubs and Literary Societies 
that still survive. The various offices he held gave him a wide 
experience in the conduct of public meetings, and because of his 
great knowledge, and his genial presence, he was much in demand 
as a chairman. He often took long journeys to preside at meet¬ 
ings or to deliver lectures, and several times visited foreign 
countries in search of information, or as a delegate to conferences 
of scholars. It will be seen, then, that in abandoning a profes¬ 
sional career he did not elect to eat the bread of idleness. 

The very titles of Mr. MacRitchie’s various publications 
indicate that he loved to wrestle with difficult subjects. He was 
not in the habit of dogmatising about them, his chief aim being 
to salve material from out-of-the-way and generally inaccessible 
sources. This he assorted and arranged, and then stated his 
deductions therefrom, qualifying his remarks as a rule with some 
such prefatory statement as the following:—* But it is to be under¬ 
stood that these observations do not pretend to answer every 
question to which the facts cited give rise or to offer anything 
like a final solution of the Gypsy problem.’ His Scottish Gypsies 
under the Stewarts is a model of what such monographs should 
be, and had he performed no other service for Gypsy scholars 
than the publication of this work they would still have been, 
deeply indebted to him. 
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As it is there are many who must have thanked him first and 
foremost, and thanked him very often, for all he did on behalf of 
the Gypsy Lore Society. It was he who gave practical form to 
the suggestion first mooted by William John Ibbetson that a 
society should be founded for the encouragement of Gypsy 
research; and he and Francis Hindes Groome who edited the now 
rare, and much prized, Old Series of its Journal during the four 
years, 1888-1892, for which it ran. He also acted at this time as 
the Society’s Honorary Secretary and Treasurer; and furthermore, 
with characteristic generosity in a good cause, he assumed the 
responsibility for any deficit. 

What Leland in his review of the work done by the original 
Society referred to as the ‘happy combination of the earnest 
scholar, the punctual man of business, and the cosmopolite corre¬ 
spondent,’ turned a very dubious venture into a distinct success. 
The tact, ability, and energy he showed in forming the Society 
and making its Journal indispensable to all interested in Gypsy 
lore made it possible to revive the Society under his Presidency 
after a lapse of many years, during which he remained faithful to 
what, despite his multifarious interests, was the pursuit dearest 
to his heart. 

That the course he adopted for his life was a wise one is best 
evidenced by the fact that it made him an ideal brother, gave him 
an endearing charm, a winning personality, and that kindly heart 
which ever urged him to spend his time and money and talents 
in helping forward any good cause which appealed to him. 


II.—WELSH GYPSY FOLK-TALES 
Collected and Edited by John Sampson. 

No. 25. 0 DrukerimAsko MurS. 

With a Note by Prof. W. R. Halliday. 

[The title of this tale may perhaps warrant a few introductory remarks on the 
force and origin of the word druker-. It is scarcely necessary to point out to any 
member of this Society that drukeriben has a wider connotation than a mere device 
for extracting silver from the pockets of credulous maidens by the promise of a 
sweetheart, husband, or wealth. Nor is drukeriben limited to foretelling the future 
—a gift which the Gypsies themselves certainly believe in, while not seldom 
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considering the practice somewhat unrighteous, and expiating the offence by im¬ 
mediately squandering the money thus gained. It is, in fact, as an old Gypsy 
woman once expressed it to me, ‘ 6 bita baxtiben te dids ’men 6 bey? * the little gift 
with which the devil has endowed us.’ Any keen delineation of character even 
without an attempt at prediction is in itself drukeriben to the Gypsies, while 
natural intuition and rapid diagnosis of the mentality of the client lie at the 
bottom of their art. The Gypsies have probably not yet heard of psycho-analysis 
or complexes, but, were they to do so, they would only regard this new science as 
another form of drukeriben , and one not very different from the old. 

In the present tale there is no hint of prediction either actual or supposed. 
The drukeriben of the drukerimdyero here is pure clairvoyance or divination, the 
faculty of mental perception of objects concealed from sight or at a distance. 

In German Gypsy turkepdskero , the equivalent of our drukerimdskerd or dmk- 
erimdyerd , is used in the sense of ‘prophet,’ while in Welsh Gypsy we find the 
same words with the secondary meaning of ‘minister 5 or ‘preacher, 5 not perhaps 
so much on account of the rah it’s prophetic powers as because of his professional 
acquaintance with mysteries. That these claims are sometimes discounted by the 
rival Romani drukerimdyeri is clear from a conversation heard by me between a 
Gypsy woman and her daughter: ‘ P'enela magi, data, te mo dir devil si gulo’ 

‘ Kon p'encla tuki ?’ ‘ J drukerimdyero.’ ‘ Do l te dinvaribin / 5 4 Mother, he 

tells me that God is a ghost. 5 ‘Who tells thee? 5 ‘The preacher. 5 ‘There! 
what a pack of nonsense ! 5 

The Welsh Gypsy forms of the verb are duriker -, darker-, and by metathesis 
dr&kcr-, which may be compared with the Bohm. Gyp. of Jesina, durkevav, Ger. 
Gyp. durkirvava , durkevava. Smart and Crofton have dukker beside ddorik , the 
former by assimilation of the first member in the nexus rk>kk , and the latter 
perhaps by metathesis, but with equal probability, with apocope of the final -er of 
leer-. Leland (Eng. Gypsies ), beside his usual form dukker , heard also from ‘Old 
Henry 5 th£ more archaic form darker- (p. 171). The word is not recorded by 
Paspati, but its presence in Rum. Gyp. is attested by Vaillant’s durka ‘sort, 
destin, 5 and durke ‘sorci&re, sybile, 5 though these words are obviously corrupt 
as to form. Durker- or druker- then, like cirjtr ‘ to tear 5 (from Hn- ‘ to cut 5 ) and 
sovexer - ‘to swear 5 (from sdvel ‘oath 5 ), is a compound with kcr- ‘to do, 5 or 
‘ make, 5 the first element of which is the adverb dur ‘ far, afar, 5 duri ip durxker- 
being possibly a locative. The literal meaning of the word therefore would seem 
to be ‘to do or operate in the distance (of space or time). 5 An exact parallel as 
to formation is found in the Skt. ‘diirikr 5 ‘to remove, banish, expel, 5 Hindi, 
durkarnd. But since our word may well have arisen independently, or at any 
rate have acquired a special sense among the Gypsies, it would be rash to assume 
on the strength of the Indian cognates that the word may originally have meant 
‘ to exorcise, to banish evil spirits. 5 

Another small though not negligible point arises with regard to the same word. 
Duriker- or druker- may be considered a transitive verb governing the accusative 
of the person implicated in the transaction, e.g. ‘ durikerdva tut ’ ‘I will tell thy 
fortune 5 ; ‘ i p uri drukerdds Its , 5 ‘ the old woman told his fortune 5 ; ‘ drukerdva me 
ren’ ‘ I tell gentlemen’s fortunes. 5 But the formal accusative in Romani is actually 
an objective denoting either the direct or indirect object, e.g. ‘ kurdds man,’ ‘ he beat 
me, 5 as compared with ‘ dids man,’ ‘ he gave to me. 5 In view of the etymology of 
druker- the interpretation of the accusative as the case of the indirect object may 
here have been the original one. When in this tale the Gojo asks, ‘ Drukeriw 
man ?’ he does not mean 4 Wilt thou tell my fortune ? 5 but ‘Wilt thou give me a 
sample of thy soothsaying ? 5 In such cases of doubt the question is sometimes 
settled by finding instances of the prepositional used beside the formal accusative, 
but in this particular instance a paucity of examples in foreign dialects withholds 
such proof.—J. S.] 
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’Doi 808 bita Her td yek juvel td lako Savd. K’erS aaa-lo peske 
da8a berSegl pos te gids yoiand. Td gids ar'o Her td pendds kl 
peski dai: “ Java magi'.' “ No, mo jo ! kdjesa f ” “ Audua ! java 
magi'' Td ak'ov jcdapdrflal 6 huddr, td peski dai rovdla. 

Td glda 'ko/rib pos te 'vlds rdtt. Td kind aas-ld td bokald. Td 
gids k’o 'lanand boro ker te magil lodiben. 

Td gids k’huddr td dlds huddr. Td 'doi 'vlds tdml rakll kl 
yov. Td magdds lodiben late. “ Atia,” yote, “ 'doi si tan oddi ar'l 
granza tukl. Anddva tut bita yoben ’kana-sig." Dikds kek gdjo. 
Td kon jivdnas art 'kava boro ker ? Plvlo g5jd td bdtldkerl. 

Gids ar’l granza td kedds pesko vodros. Td kana kedds pesko 
vodro8 Sundds mwr£ te 'vel. Td gids 'kava murS ar’5 ker. 

Td ake Jak ar’l granza, gids truSal l yestldr, td dikds ypben 
te jala8 anlS. Td ake ’kava murS tdrcUla valin mol avri peski 
pocl. “ Kai garavdsa lea 'me ’kanol” yot’o murS l rakldkl. 
l, &wdeu lea art ’kava bita moyto.’’ Td tardlda popale bita 
gudldsko m5ro. “ Kai garavdsa ’kavd ? ” popale yot’o murS. 

THE SOOTHSAYER 

There was a cottage and one woman and her son. He stopped 
at home with his mother for years until he grew peevish. And he 
went indoors and said to his mother: ‘ I am going away.’ ‘ Nay, 
do not go! where wilt thou go?’ ‘Yes indeed! I will go away.' 
And he passes through the door and his mother weeps. 

Now he walked until night fell. And he was tired and hungry. 
And he went to the first large house he saw to beg for a lodging. 

And he went to the door and knocked. And a young maid came 
out to him. And he begged a lodging of her. ‘Yes,’ quoth she, 
‘there is a place over there in the barn that will do for thee. 
I will bring thee a little food presently.’ He saw no master. And 
who lived in this large house ? A widower and his maid-servant. 

He went into the bam and made ready his bed. And when he 
had made his bed he heard a man approaching. And this man 
entered the house. 

And here is Jack in the bam, and he went up to the window, 
and saw that a meal was in preparation. And lo! this man pulls 
a bottle of wine out of his pocket. ‘ Where shall we hide this for 
the moment ? ’ quoth the man to the maid. ‘ Let us put it in this 
little chest.’ And again he pulled out a small bunloaf. ‘ Where 
shall we hide this ? ’ asked the man a second time. ‘ I will hide it 
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“ Garavdva les palal i bjrl yaMyerl” ^ ra ^- Y'o Surd Jak 
a vrt Sundds sdr, fd dilhis sor. 

T*d 'Jeano akl glga 'vela. “ Jo opri ’leai,” rakll % jnraneskl, 
“ ’SiS rakerdva cl tusa ’kanS.” Ya glds d miirS opri l tuviskerl. 
Prastlds 6 Jak ar’i grama te garavel pes. 

Yd alc'd plvlo gojo arl glga te ’vide kerb. Yd leardds l rakll 
avrf. Yd alee plvlo gojo yele rig 6 grai f’l rakll vaver rig. Yd 
tarden d grai avrf. T'd glds 6 gyo arl stanya l gresa. Yd 
palal-sd kedds les opr6, glds ar’o leer. 

Yd ale’l rakll pukadds l gjjeskl: “’Doi si murS oddi ar’i 
grama te sovdla.” “ Kon Si-lot” ’lcava pivlo g~yo. “Jund 
me leek,” rakll. “ Jo td pen leslcl te ’vel akdi kan.” Yd bita 
funelas ’leaia ralell te junelas o Jak. Y djunelas o Jak sjr truSal 
latl. 

Yd glds ar’i grdnza fd pendds k’o Jak te ’vel ar’o leer. Yd 
glds 6 Surd Jak palal l rakll art 6 leer. 

Ak’d bore-leereskerd dilcela top lestl. Kamlo gojo sas. Yd 
puSdds l Jakiste kai ’vlds. “’Viom me bita vlijdte lealikd rail,” 
pendds d Jak. “ So kesa tu ? ” %3<’o boro gojo leski. “ Drukerdva,” 

behind the grandfather clock,’ said the maid. And poor Jack out¬ 
side heard everything and saw everything. 

And now here is a trap approaching. ‘ Go up there,’ said the 
girl to her sweetheart, ‘ I can have no talk with thee now.’ And 
the man went up the chimney. Jack ran into the bam to hide. 

And lo! it was the widower in his trap who had returned home. 
And he called the maid outside. And here was the widower on one 
side of the horse and the maid on the other side. And they 
unharness the horse, and the master led him into the stable. 
And after he had put him up he went into the house. 

And now the maid told her master: ‘There is a man over 
there sleeping in the barn.’ ‘ Who is he ? ’ asked this widower. ‘ I 
do not know,’ quoth the maid. ‘ Go and tell him to come here, 
then.’ And little was this wench aware that Jack knew. But 
Jack knew all about her. 

And she went into the barn and told Jack to come into the 
house. And poor Jack followed the maid into the house. 

And now the squire looks upon him. He was a kindly man. 
And he asked Jack whence he came. ‘ I came from a small village 
last night,’ said Jack. ‘ What canst thou do ? ’ said the squire to 
him. ‘ I foretell things,’ quoth he. ‘ Indeed l ’ quoth the squire. 
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Xpte. “ Aua ? ” ° b5rd gojo. “ Drukerisa man ? ” “ .Awa,” 

Sale. “ Drukerisa man pala-sd leed&m xoben,” %ot'o boro gojo. 

Ak’i raldl andil i misdll, ta ale'o xoben jal anU. Td paldl-so 
JcedS te x™ patsdas leek ’kava boro gojo te d/rukerimdyero sas-lo. 

“ Ne ’leant,” %£><’o gojo, “ ast te Sund tut te drukeris man. Td te 
penis 6 taSibin mayl dava tut iominl.” Ale’o £uro Jak te ^cmare'J 
o Hero. “ Audua,” x 0 ^- 

T'd dilids truSal 6 leer ’koi (d ’kai. “ ’Me ’dova bita moxtd 
’doi,” x°t’° Jo>k, u ’doi si leu&lcl valin mol.” Ak’l ralell ’kant 
lolyerila. P'endds l rakldtl te jal od6i te dileil. Td junilas l 
raldl te ’doi sas l valin mayke plradds d Jak pesko mul. Td 
glds l rakll ’doi. “ Dode! aua fej>!” x 0 ^ ^ ra kll. Td tardids l 
valin avrt. Trasadd sas d boro gojo. 

“Kern Somdnl popalei” x°t° 9$° leskl. “Aua, raia,” xoti. 
■“ Paldl ’doia bdrl ora \loi si bita gudlisko moro.” Ta btiadds l 
raldl ’doi te lei les. “ Ku$lc6! ” x°t° boro gojo, “patsdva tut ’leant.” 
Td ’leant rizerilas l rakll truSal ’kava murS te sas ’pre l 
iuviskerl. 

“ 0 bey si ar& tiro Jeer,” Jak l gdjiski. Kedds 6 gojo ’leant 

4 Wilt thou foretell something for me?’ ‘Yes/ replied Jack. 
‘Thou shalt do thy foretelling after we have finished our meal,’ 
said the squire. 

Now the maid brings in the table, and the meal proceeds. And 
-after they had finished eating this squire did not believe that the 
fellow was a soothsayer. 

‘ Now then,’ quoth the master, ‘ let me hear some of thy sooth¬ 
saying, and if thou tellest me the truth I will give thee something.’ 
Now poor Jack scratches his head. ‘ Certainly,’ quoth he. 

And he cast his eye round the room. ‘ In that small chest over 
there,’ said Jack, ‘ is a good bottle of wine.’ Lo! the girl blushes 
now. He told the maid to go and see. And the girl knew that 
the bottle was there before Jack opened his mouth. And she 
went there. ‘ Why! so there is! ’ said the maid. And she pulled 
-out the bottle. The squire was amazed. 

‘Canst thou do anything else?’ the master asked him. ‘ Yes, 
sir,’ quoth he. ‘ Behind that big clock there is a small bunloaf. 1 
And he sent the maid there to get it. ‘ Good! ’ cried the squire, 

4 1 believe thee now.’ And now the maid was quaking because of 
the man who was up the chimney. 

‘The devil is in thy house,’ said Jack to the master. Now he 
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te rizeril. “ O bey ! 0 bey ! ” x 0 ^'^ “ >r ® m,iro Her ? ” “ Aua r 

raid. Td ti karrUaa man te biSavd lea avri d lc€r, biSavdva lee.” 
TraSadd aaa d gtfd: ’SiS rakerelaa but kek i Jakdaa. “ Aua,” 
X^Fo goj6, “ biM lea avri." Rizerenas o g5j0 t'i rakli ’kan$. 

Td gida 5 Jak ti lei pus. Td ak’ov ki tuvimdsks (an, id 
Sidda i pus top yogdti. Td ake bSri godli td roviben, td tali ’vids 
’kava murS td leaks mui aaa kold jo-aar 6 bey peati. Td patadda 
o gSjd te bey aas. 

T d ak’o Sard Jak tildds lea, td ’yaa lea k’o huddr, td dida lea i 
pvrdaa ’re leaki bul. “ Ms av akdi kekk&mi, bey ! ” Patadda d 
g3j0 'kant te drukerdlas 6 Jak. 

Ak'o Jak penila: “ Oke me kedd ’hand), raia. Drukerddm tut, td 
keddm boro kuSkiben tuki.” “ Aua, fep" x°t ° boro gdjo leaki, td 
dida lea bita top d pikd. “ Peaerdva tut ’karib,” x°t*- Fa dida les 
leaki potl fiardi aunakdi. u Parikerdvatut,” x°t'o Jak. Td cidds 
5 aunakdi art peeki podi. 

“ Ne ’kanb, java me kert,” x°t& peati. Td dk’6 dela vast k’o 
boro gdjo. “ KuSko murS San tu,” x°^’ d bdrd gdjd, “patadva tut 
’kanb te drukerimdyero San.’’ 

made the master tremble. 'The devil! the devil!’ cried the 
master, 'in my house?’ ‘Yes, sir. And if thou wishest me to 
drive him out of the house, I will drive him out.’ The master was 
terrified: he could hardly talk to Jack. ‘Yes,’ said the master, 
‘ drive him out.’ The master and the maid were both trembling now. 

And Jack went to get some straw. And now he is at the fire¬ 
place setting the straw on fire. And lo! there was a great uproar 
and outcry, and down came this man and his face was black even 
as the devil himself. And the master believed that he was the devil. 

And poor Jack seized him, and took him to the door, and gave 
him a kick on the backside. ‘ Never come here any more, devil! ’ 
The master was convinced that Jack could indeed foretell things. 

‘ Well!’ says Jack, ‘ I have finished now, sir. I have foretold 
things for thee, and have done thee a great service.’ ‘ Yes, in faith,' 
the squire said to him, and he gave him a clap on the shoulder. 
‘ I will pay thee now,’ quoth he. And he gave him his pocket full 
of gold. ‘ I thank thee,’ said Jack. And he put the gold in his 
pocket. 

* Well now, I will go home,’ said he to himself. And he shakes 
hands with the squire. ‘ Thou art a good fellow,’ quoth the squire, 
‘ thou hast convinced me now that thou art a soothsayer.' 
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Td glas o (urd Jok Uer6 ki peskl dai, (d kindds bakari td 
gv/ruvd td graid. Td ’doi jjiv&la ’kanS miStd peski dasa. 

And poor Jack went home to his mother, and he bought sheep 
and cattle and horses. And there he lives now in plenty with his 
mother. 

[Reference to variants will be found in Clouston, Popular Tales 
and Fictions , ii. pp. 229-88, Bolte und Polfvka, Anmerkungen, 
ii. pp. 1-18. 

Like The Sale of the Sham Magical Articles, of which The 
Horse that Dropped Gold (to appear in J. G. L. S., Third Series, 
next number) is a fragment, this well-known droll frequently 
forms part of the type of tale represented by Big Claus and Little 
Claus or Das Bilrle (Grimm, No. 61). It does not, however, form 
one of the episodes in the tenth century Latin poem Unibos. It 
also occurs as an independent episode or in other combinations. 

The incident of the betrayal of the lovers to the householder 
by the visitor takes a variety of forms. In the setting of Das 
Biirle the hero, whose single ox has been killed by his envious 
neighbours or brother, is usually carrying the hide, the sole 
remains of his property, to get what he can for it in the market. 
He pretends that the creaking of the hide or the cries of a bird, 
which he has caught on his way to the house, possess prophetic 
significance, and interprets them to reveal the information which 
he has gleaned by witnessing events in the kitchen during the 
householder’s absence. He becomes rich either by reward for his 
revelations or by blackmail from his victims, or, in a form very 
closely akin to The Sale of the Sham Magical Articles, by selling 
to the householder the prophetic hide, the veracity of which has 
been demonstrated. The price for the hide is sometimes the chest 
in which the lover is lying concealed, a barter which enables the 
hero to carry him off and extract blackmail for his release. 

In another form the hero tells a story in which he works in 
allusions to the supper and the lover (e.g. von der Hagen, Gesammt- 
abenteuer, No. 61, vol. iii. pp. xxix.-xxxv., 147-58), and upon 
promise or receipt of blackmail may declare his tale to have been 
a fiction or a dream and allow or assist the guilty pair to escape 
detection. 

Again, as in our version, he may claim to be a soothsayer who 
is in league with the devil and thus reveal the hidden dainties. 
Then as a climax he effects an epiphany of the devil himself, in 
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reality the lover, usually the priest, who has been hiding in the 
chimney. This latter form first appears in European literature in 
the fourteenth century, and would seem to have been popular in 
the German literature of the sixteenth century. A modern version 
from Oxfordshire (Manning in Folk-Lore, xiv. p. 410) is interest¬ 
ing because it has become attached to an historical character, 
Lorenzo Dow, an American Methodist preacher (born 1777, died 
1834), who actually visited Ireland, 1799-1801, and England twice 
in 1805 and 1818-19 on revivalist campaigns. The story goes that 
he took shelter in a house at Long Compton under much the 
same circumstances as Jack in our story. The great revivalist 
was challenged by his sceptical host to raise the Devil. Dow 
accepted the challenge, lit the fire under the chimney in which 
the lover was concealed, and thus convinced his frightened host 
that the Evil One in truth existed. 

The story of Das Biirle is widely distributed throughout the 
Indo-European area, and both The Sale of the Sham Magical Articles 
and the final denouement in which the hero who is going to be put 
to death first persuades another person to take his place in the sack, 
and ultimately his enemies to go and drown themselves, are found 
in the East as well as in the West. (See Clouston, loc. cit., Jacobs, 
Celtic Fairy Tales, i. p. 248, and Cosquin, Contes populaires de 
Lorraine, i. pp. 114-20, 227-9, Groome, No. 69). The episode, 
however, of the revelation by the hero of the intrigue which has 
been going on behind the householder’s back in all its variant 
forms must, I think, be an invention of Europe. Clearly it is 
more compatible with Western than with Oriental household 
arrangements. So far as I have been able to trace its distribu¬ 
tion, it is frequent in one form or other throughout Central and 
Northern Europe from Russia to France, Ireland and Iceland. In 
Italy the episode of the prophetic bird and hide, though in a 
different combination, occurs early in literature in the Novelle of 
Giovanni Sercambio, No. 11 (see B. und P., ii. p. 7). I cannot 
remember a modern Greek example, but should be the less in¬ 
clined to trust my memory as the episode occurs in Bulgarian, 
Czech, Slovak, Polish, and Russian stories. A Turkish variant from 
the settlement at Adakale on the Danube is recorded by Bolte 
und Polfvka, and two versions (Tatar and Aramaic) from further 
east. So far as I am at present aware, this represents the east¬ 
ward limit of the distribution of this particular episode or droll. 

W. R. H.] 
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III.—COLLECTING FOLK-MELODIES FROM GYPSIES 
IN HEREFORDSHIRE 


By Ella M. Leather 
W ith a Note by T. W. Thompson 

M Y first experience in collecting folk-songs from Gypsies was 
in September 1908, when for some time I had been in¬ 
vestigating the folk-lore of Herefordshire, my native county, and 
had discovered that several of the old people who remembered 
folk-tales and customs also knew many songs and carols. Miss 
Lucy Broadwood, then Honorary Secretary of the Folk-Song 
Society, decided that the matter was deserving of expert attention, 
and secured for me the invaluable assistance of Dr. Vaughan 
Williams, who lent an Edison phonograph, with recorder and repro¬ 
ducer from which the music could be noted. The surprise of the 
singers when they heard their songs immediately reproduced was 
great, and acted as an inducement to those reluctant at first to sing. 

Hop-picking is a monotonous and silent occupation which 
lends itself to the unaccompanied song of the folk, so when picking 
began I went to the Homme Farm, near Dilwyn, to share in the 
work, and try to discover some singers. There were a large number 
of Gypsies in the yard who have come there every year since 
—Whattons, Smiths, Loveridges and Johnsons. According to the 
home pickers they were always singing, but when I spoke to them 
they became very shy, and inquired if I were Miss Rose Moore, a 
lady missioner who was a pioneer in arranging services for hop- 
pickers. At last, however, Mrs. Whatton’s daughter, Angelina, 
was persuaded to sing, the promise of an old silk blouse proving 
irresistible; and later on the mother herself sang into the phono¬ 
graph, and even allowed me to bring it into her well-kept caravan 
for the purpose. They sang chiefly carols, two of which, The 
Seven Virgins or Under the Leaves (No. 12), and a New Year's 
Carol (No. 7), have been harmonized by Dr. Vaughan Williams, 
and included in Twelve Traditional Carols from Herefordshire .* 


1 Published by Stainer and Bell of London in 1920. Our object in providing this 
selection was artistic rather than scientific : it was to preserve the carols in a form 
in which they can be sung by those who value our traditional melodies. Conse¬ 
quently we have not hesitated (while keeping as much of the original text as 
possible) to emend corruptions in the words, to correct grammatical errors, and to 
supply missing lines and verses. The w'ords as sung are in most cases available 
elsewhere, or are appended in footnotes. 

With regard to the melodies, however, the case is different: they remain exaotly 
as they were sung, since here the question of verbal logic and grammar does not 
arise. It is hoped that only those of distinct artistic merit have been inoluded. 
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In the same hop-yard was a Mrs. Loveridge, a keeper's daughter 
from Stoke Edith, near Hereford, who had run away to marry a, 
Gypsy. She sang The Seven Virgins; also a version of the Wife 
of Wisher's Well. The latter she had learnt from her father, and 
would probably teach to her children; which shows how the 
Gypsies sometimes acquire their folk-songs, though it does not 
explain why so many carols have survived amongst them. 

Angelina Whatton proved a firm friend and ally, and soon 
introduced me to other Gypsy singers. One of them was Esther 
Smith, who sang a carol beginning * On Christmas Day it happened 
so.’ It is No. 8 in Twelve Traditional Carols, but as far as I 
know the words and tune have never been found elsewhere, so it 
may be of interest to repeat the former here:— 

‘On Christmas day it happened so, 

Down in the meadows for to plow ; 

As we were plowing on so fast, 

Up comes sweet Jesus His-self at last. 

4 “ 0 man! 0 man ! what makes you plow 
So hard upon the Lord’s birthday ?” 

The farmer answered him with great speed, 

“For the plow this day we have great need.” 

4 His arms did quaver to and fro, 

His arms did quaver he could not plow, 

The ground did open and lose him in, 

Before he could repent of sin. 

4 His wife and children are out of place, 

His beasts and cattle they die away, 

His beasts and cattle they die away, 

For the breaking of our Lord’s birthday.* 

Like all iny Gypsy friends Esther called to see me regularly at 
Weobleyeach hop-picking time, and I took the opportunity to record 
from her two more of the carols printed in the collection mentioned, 
namely No. 3, Christmas now is drawing near at hand (which I 
heard also from Mr. Johnson, and from one of our local singers),* 

1 This oarol and several of the others mentioned in this article have been 
recorded from Gypsies in Worcestershire and Warwickshire by Mr. Cecil Sharp 
(Journal of the Folk-Song Society, vol. v., No. 18, pp. 6-9). The only one of his 
singers who is stated to be a Gypsy is Mrs. Reservoir Butler, from whom he 
obtained, besides this carol, The Holy Well and Qod made a trance . As her age 
was given as sixty-seven in 1913, when he interviewed her, she can hardly be 
identical with the onl}’ known Gypsy of that name, the daughter of John Smith 
and Nanny Byles baptized at Wappenham in 1830 (J. Q. L . S,, Third Series, ii. 31), 
who married Tom Fletcher. But she would no doubt be closely akin to her. 

Another of Mr. Sharp’s authorities for this carol, Mrs. Gentie Phillips of 
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and No. 4, Joseph and Mary ; whilst at the Homme in 1912 
Dr. Vaughan Williams noted the fine tune. No. 6, sung to God 
rest you merry, gentlemen} from her and Mrs. Johnson. Esther 
died at Weobley, and every year now some of her eleven children 
•come to visit her grave there. 

The Holy Well (1st version), which is No. 1 in Twelve Tradi¬ 
tional Carols, was obtained from Gypsies whose name I do not 
know in an inn at Sutton St. Nicholas in 1909; and in 1913 I 
made a phonograph record of The Bitter Withy from the singing 
of Charlotte Stephens at Monkland. 

Besides these, a very old Gypsy named Harriet Jones sang for 
us. She and her husband travelled the Welsh Border, and quite 
often she called to see me at Weobley, whilst once I visited their 
camp at Pigmoor Common, near Eardisland. They had no 
caravan, only a primitive tent supported by hoops of wood. The 
man made clothes-pegs and baskets, which his wife hawked in the 
district, begging and fortune-telling at the same time. Harriet 
always had to have a little neat whisky before she could sing. 
She knew The Seven Virgins (No. 12) and the New Year Carol 
(No. 7); whilst her songs were The Blacksmith and A Sheffield 
Apprentice, the former tune being a variant of the one Dr. 
Vaughan Williams has set to Bunyan’s hymn, No. 402 in the 
English Hymnal. Harriet sang:— 

‘ A blacksmith courted me both late and yarly.’ 

Yarly, according to Murray’s New English Dictionary, is a Scottish 
form of early, 2 in common use from the fifteenth to the seventeenth 
century. The first verse of the New Year Carol, I may add, has 
been badly corrupted in course of oral transmission. I quote it in 


Birmingham, whose age was given as eighty-two when he saw her in September 
1910, was undoubtedly the ‘Genty Smith/ daughter of Joseph and Trezian, and 
granddaughter of Moses and Lucretia Smith (cf. J. O. L . 5., Third Series, iii. 166), 
who married Anthony Phillips, ‘labourer,’ at Middle Tysoe on October 3, 1848, 
her cousin, John Caldecott, and her sister, Margaret, acting as witnesses. She was 
then under age ; and she is known to have settled in Birmingham. 

Three days earlier Mr. Sharp obtained the same carol from Mrs. Prudence 
Handy, of Ilmington, ‘ aged sixty-seven ’; and there is little doubt that this was 
Oenti’s sister—‘Prudence, daughter of Joseph and Tracy Ann Smith, Tysoe, 
basket-maker,’ who was baptized at Tysoe on September 19, 1844. She was seen 
by Mr. Wellstood at Ilmington in 1911 ; but unfortunately he did not record her 
husband’s name. 

1 For the words originally sung to this melody see the Journal of the Folk-Song 
Society t vol. iv. (1914), p. 21 (where read ‘ Esther’ for ‘ Eliza’). 

2 Wright’s English Dialect Dictionary records ‘yarly’ from Cheshire, Derby¬ 
shire, Worcestershire, Shropshire, Gloucestershire, and Somersetshire. 
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case any member of the Gypsy Lore Society can find a better 
version, which may give a clue to the original meaning:— 

‘ Christ made a trance—one Sunday view 
All with His own dear hand 
He made the sun clear all off the moon 
Like the water off dry land.’ 

This puzzle is more hopeless than that of the Weobley singer who 
had converted:— 

* Lord Thomas, he was a bold forester,’ 

into:— 

‘ Lord Thomas, he was a bold fairy item.’ 

Harriet was anxious to tell my fortune. She asked for a piece 
of paper and a pin, and, drawing a hair from her head, demanded 
one of mine. The hairs were wrapped in paper, and the paper 
pricked several times with a pin, while Harriet muttered three or 
four words in Romani. (These I noted and sent to Mr. Thompson, 
who reported that they were too horrible to translate.) The paper 
was then handed to me, with instructions to wear it in my shoe, 
place it under my pillow at night, and wish, when my dearest wish 
would come true. Now, I think, I might try the experiment, but 
then, sad to say, old Harriet's hair was ungratefully and sceptically 
burned as soon as her back was turned. However, her palm had 
been crossed with silver, and her heart warmed with whisky, so 
she departed showering many blessings. Her cursings could be 
equally fervent on occasion, and the maids were quite afraid 
of her. 

We saw Harriet again in 1912 at Monkland, near Leominster, 
where she and several of her fifteen children were hop-picking for 
Mr. Cave. After some trouble Dr. and Mrs. Vaughan Williams 
and I found their camp in a little round field, at dusk, on a fine 
September evening. There were several caravans, each with its 
wood fire burning, the Stephens and other families being there, 
besides Alfred Price Jones, whom we were seeking. His wife was 
very ill, and we found him with her under an awning near one of 
the fires. He agreed to sing, so we all sat down on upturned 
buckets, kindly provided for us by the Gypsies, and while Dr, 
Vaughan Williams noted the tune his wife and I took down alter¬ 
nate lines of the words. 

It is difficult to convey to those who have never known it the 
joy of hearing folk-songs sung as we heard that pathetic ballad: 
the difference between hearing it there and in a drawing-room or 
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concert hall is just that between discovering a wild flower growing 
in its native habitat and admiring it when transplanted to a 
botanic garden. 

‘Cold blows the wind o’er my true love, 

Cold blows the drops of rain ; 

I never, never had but one true love, 

And in greenwood he lies slain. 

I’ll do as much for my true love 
As any young girl may— 

I ’ll sit and weep all on his grave 
For twelve months and one day.’ 

So Alfred’s ballad began; 1 and when Dr. Vaughan Williams was 
asked later to give for the Press his ‘ most memorable musical 
impression for the year 1912,’ he replied that it was hearing a 
Gypsy sing at Monkland. 

Just such an impression remains in my mind when I think of 
Mrs. Loveridge, seated on a heap of hop wires nursing her ninth 
baby, recalling her childhood’s home, perhaps wishing herself a 
house-dweller again, and singing so sweetly but sadly her father’s 
old song; or of old Harriet Jones, with her cracked voice using 
long-forgotten old English words, singing a pre-Reformation 
carol:— 

‘ Under the leaves, the leaves of life, 

I saw maidens seven, 

And one of them was Mary mild 

That was our Lord’s Mother in Heaven.’ 

At Pembridge Fair, in May 1908, I first met John Lock, the 
fiddler, and his brother. They played for me in a room at the 
Queen’s Arms, and the curious thing was that though there was 
no fixed order of the tunes the brother joined in on Lock’s first 
note without a word. (They played by ear only, of course). In 
January 1909 I was able to arrange a meeting between Cecil 
Sharp and John Lock at Leominster. Mr. Sharp was delighted 
with his tunes and his playing, and wished, he could take him to 
London for the folk-dances he was then reviving there. The tunes 
noted from John Lock were Speed the Plough, Herefordshire 
Hornpipe, Blue-eyed Stranger, Boyne Water, Mad Moll, Hunting 
the Squirrel, Greensleeves, and Sheepskins. Lock often visited me 
afterwards, introducing himself by playing away under our windows 
until we came to listen; but lately I have not seen him, and his 
wife tells me he is now crippled with rheumatism, and unable to 
play. 

1 Mr. Thompson tells me he has heard Esmeralda Lock sing this song, and that 
Groome gave the words of it in In Gipsy Tents (Edinburgh, 1881), pp. 141-2. 
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His Sheepskins has been printed by Mr. Sharp in one of his 
country dance books. Oreensleeves, and a morris dance tune 
recorded from him, are included in my Folk-Lore of Hereford¬ 
shire} There, too, the reader will find a photograph of old Harriet 
Jones, 2 and the music and words of The Seven Virgins and 
Christ made a trance. 8 Both these carols, together with one of 
Esther Smith’s, were also published in the Journal of the Folk- 
Song Society , 4 with notes by Miss Lucy Broadwood, who compared 
Christ made a trance with The moon shines bright , a carol noted 
by Miss Burne in Shropshire from some Gypsy children called 
Wharton, and printed by her in Shropshire Folk-Lore .* Her 
singers ran The moon shines bright and The Seven Virgins to¬ 
gether. Possibly the Whattons and Whartons are one family. 

In conclusion, the Gypsies sing English folk-songs and carols, 
and play traditional dance tunes, in no way distinguishable from 
those collected from English folk, or house-dwellers as the Gypsy 
would say. They borrow their music, as they do their religion, 
from the country of their adoption. 

[Mrs. Leather’s ‘ fiddling ’ John Lock is most at home round 
about the little border town of Clun ; and it was on Clun Forest, 
an outlying spur of the central Welsh mountains, that my wife 
and I discovered him, after an arduous search, in August 1923, 
when we were opre the drom, with the editor and Mr. F. S. 
Atkinson, in a waggon that proclaimed its owner to be ‘ Gilderoy 
Gray, Louth.’ August is bilberry time, and bilberries are amaz¬ 
ingly plentiful on the hills near Clun, especially on the ‘ far ’ hills, 
where none but Gypsies go to pick them. There, we were told, 
John Lock and his family were sure to be, for they had passed 
through the town, bound thither, some ten days earlier. Our 
chief trouble, it seemed, would be in following correctly any one 
of the devious roads and tracks that led to their picking grounds; 
but once we reached the ‘ far ’ hills, so every one assured us, we 
could not miss the Gypsies. Yet this we came very near to doing. 

1 Hereford and London, 1912, pp. 131, 137. 

2 Ibid ., facing p. 192. 

3 Ibid ., pp. 187, 192. 

4 Loc. cit ., pp. 12, 21, 49-50. 

6 London, 1883, pp. 537, 564-5, 654-5. Miss Burne mentions (pp. 540, 550, 554, 
567) further carols and songs heard from Wharton children, and perhaps other 
Gypsies. Though the title-page of Shropshire Folk-Lore is dated 1883, she states 
that these carols and songs were obtained in 1885-6. Her book was published by 
instalments. 
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A jolting ride to the little village of Newcastle, succeeded by a 
steady climb of four or five miles against a buffeting wind, brought 
us without hitch of any sort to a recently abandoned Gypsy camp 
amidst acres of bilberry bushes; and if from this point our pro¬ 
gress was slow, since it had to be made in the teeth of what at 
1500 feet was almost a gale, we had no doubt as to the direction 
in which the pickers were moving, wheel-marks being clearly 
visible along a green road leading over to * the ’ Sam; following 
which we came to another group of blackened fireplaces, and yet 
another. But after an hour’s toiling on the hill-tops there was 
still neither sight nor sound of the Gypsies themselves. Moreover, 
we had now reached a spot from which tracks radiated in several 
directions; and there were wheel-marks along most of them. 

We tried each in turn without success, and then, losing faith, 
retraced our steps to the last farm on the way up to make 
inquiries. As a result we were sent back once more along the 
road to ‘ the ’ Sara, and told to follow it until it was on the point of 
descending into the valley beyond. This we did, to arrive at length 
at still another deserted camping site—that and no more ; and as 
by now it was late afternoon, and rain threatened, to all appear¬ 
ance we were beaten. But just then came the smell of wood 
smoke on the wind, and almost simultaneously the voices of 
bilberry buyers mounting up from ‘ the ’ Sara. The Gypsies were 
close at hand, their waggons completely hidden by an encircling 
belt of trees, within which, on approaching, we saw huge fires 
burning. Besides John Lock and his family, there were Prices, 
Smiths, and Stephens; a purple-stained, wind-battered throng, 
clamorous, most of them, for the food which the buyers had 
brought them from below. 

Refreshed, and warmed by the blaze from two young fir-trees, 
we learned from ‘fiddling’ John that he was a son of Ezekiel 
Lock, the youngest of Matthew and Memberensi’s brood, 1 and of 
Amy Taylor, a daughter of Ezekiel’s sister, Lucy, by the Edward, 
alias Richard, Taylor generally known as ‘ Credit,’ ‘ Longsnout,’ or 
‘Bill the Barber’;* and that John’s parents, who were taken to 

1 J. O. L . S. y N.S., viii. 177 sqq. t and Third Series, iii. 179. 

2 ‘ Barber Bill’s’ Christian name has been recorded as Edward several times 
over from Locks and Taylors, but officially he was known as Richard Taylor, or so 
it would seem from the following entry recording his burial at Connah's Quay, 
Flint, on June 18, 1874—‘Richard Taylor, Gipsy, abode uncertain, aged 60 years.’ 
In the previous year, on July 10, his daughter, Margery, was buried at the same 
place, as 4 Margerie Taylor, a Gipsy who died in a tent near Cheshire Farm, aged 
22’; and on January 15, 1897, his wife, 4 Lucy Taylor, Beaufort Road, Birkenhead, 
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4 the ’ Rock, near Bewdley, to be buried by the side of Matthew 
and Memberensi, had eight children in addition, including Isaiah 
(‘ Winkles ’), Jeremiah, Enoch, William, Ezekiel, Sebra, and Phoebe. 
Old Ezekiel, it appeared, had passed most of his life in upland 
country, round about Clun, Bishop’s Castle, and Knighton, in the 
mid-Welsh shires of Montgomery, Radnor, and Cardigan, and on 
the Clee Hills; travelling always, right up to the time of his death 
some eight or nine years earlier, with pack-donkeys and tents— 
white donkeys, trapped out in red bridles and girthings, at the 
heyday of his prosperity. John himself had only lately taken to a 
waggon; and he, we gathered, was the first of the family to 
do so. 

Even if Ezekiel Lock dabbled in witchcraft, as some of his 
relations aver, his chief occupation was fiddling; and three or four 
of his sons are said to play well, John, by common consent, being 
the finest performer among them, until, quite recently, rheumatism 
stiffened his fingers. The country dance tunes he knows were, for 
the most part, favourites of his father’s, but some he learned from 
his Uncle Noah and other Gypsies, and some—not a large number 
—from gorgios encountered here and there in the course of his 
travels. Which of his brothers accompanied him when first he met 
Mrs. Leather I do not know; nor much about any of them in fact, 
except that one got into trouble near Monkland, shortly before I 
was there in 1922, for pulling into a very narrow lane along which 
hay was being led, and refusing to make way, and for aggravating 
his offence by sawing the shafts off the obstructed haycart and 
burning them. Evidently he has inherited an undue share of his 
maternal grandfather’s propensities; unlike John, a charmingly 
modest yet knowledgeable fellow, who never forgets that he is one 
of the ‘ Gentleman Locks.’ 

The travelling barber whom Lucy Lock chose to wed was a butt 
for her relatives’ scornful wit. So was her sister Margery’s 
husband, Elijah Smith—the ’Uncle Elijah’ of Hubert Smith’s 
Tent Life 1 —from whom some of Mrs. Leather’s carol singers trace 
their descent. Both men, according to Esmeralda Lock, were rank 
gorgios; but Noah, though he shares his sister’s opinion as to 

aged 90 years,* was interred there too. A stone in the churchyard stands as a 
memorial to ( Margery daughter of Richard and Lucy Taylor, aged 24 * ; * Richard 
Taylor, aged 60*; and ‘Lucy Taylor, aged 97/ This information was kindly 
supplied by the Rev. E. J. Davies, Vicar of Connah’s Quay. 

1 Ttnt Life with English Gypsies in Norway (London, 1873), pp. 152, 333, 395, 
425, 467. 1 S 8 
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1 Longsnout’s' origin, is firmly convinced that Elijah was a half- 
breed; and here he is in agreement with Charlie Wood, who 
believes in addition, however, that ‘ Barber Bill ’ had some Gypsy 
blood in him, and that his parents, like Elijah Smith’s, originally 
travelled near London. Possibly they did, for there are London- 
side Taylors and Smiths. It would be rash, though, to accept 
anything in these statements as true, pending further inquiry, 
unless it is the assertion that Elijah Smith was a poS-rat, which is 
confirmed by descendants of his, who will tell you also that he 
worked as a young man in a mill at Cleobury Mortimer, where his 
mother resided, and where in later years his half-brother, Tom, a 
Gypsy on both sides it seems, kept a lodging-house for ‘ travellers.’ 
After his marriage Elijah ground knives and scissors, carrying his 
machine on his back in the old-fashioned way. He and Margery 
rented a cottage at Burwarton, near Cleobury Mortimer, in their 
old age, but both are buried at Croxton in Staffordshire, as 
Margery, during their summer wanderings, chanced to die 
there. 1 

Among their sons was one named William, who wedded Seni 
or Saiani Price, a daughter of Helen Ingram, afterwards of 
Newtown, and of Henry Price, the gorgio shoemaker from Ketley 
Brook, near Wellington, Salop, who is generally said to be the pro¬ 
genitor of all the travelling Prices.* By Seni this William Smith 
had half a dozen children—Elijah, Robert, Richard, and Shuki, 
who are of no importance here, and Ditfield and Miranda, who 
matter a good deal; for Ditfield, one of the oldest of the family, is 
Mrs. Thomas Whatton, and it was she, with her daughter, 
Angelina, who first sang for Mrs. Leather, at the Homme, Dilwyn, 
in 1908; whilst Miranda, a much younger woman, and the wife of 
an Alfred Stephens bom at Shrewsbury of reputedly gorgio parents, 
unrelated, so far as he is aware, to the Gloucestershire Stephens 
descended from old Mairik Lock’s daughter, Eve, is mother of the 

1 The Rev. W. Barnes Hunter, Vicar of Croxton, near Eccleshall, Staffs., has 
Been good enough to furnish me with copies of the following entries in the burial 
registers there:— 


Name. 

Abode. 

Buried. 

Age. 


Margery Lock . 

Burwarton, near 

July 30, 

84 

A Gypsy woman. Died near 


Cleobury, 

1885. 

years. 

Asply, and body brought to 


Bridgnorth, 



Inn at Black waters in Crox¬ 


Salop. 



ton. 

Elijah Lock 

Burwarton. 

Jan. 25, 

89 

Buried in same grave as Mar¬ 


1892. 

years. 

gery Lock. 


2 J. G. L.S ., N.S., viii. 191-3. 
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Charlotte, or Liza, Stephens from whom a version of The Bitter 
Withy was recorded at Monkland in 1913. 1 

Further, Ditfield brought-up several of the half-score nephews 
and nieces of her husband's whose parents, William Whatton and a 
Hughes, were buried at Shrewsbury a great many years ago; and 
they include two more of Mrs. Leather’s singers, namely Esther 
Whatton, from whom, after her marriage to one of Robert Smith’s 
sons, several of the published carols were noted, and Elizabeth 
Whatton, wife of Tom Johnson, a gorgio, who supplemented her 
sister’s rendering of the fine tune sung to God rest you merry , 
gentlemen at the Homme in 1912. Tom himself, it may be 
added, is credited with a share in the singing of Christmas now is 
drawing near at hand ; whilst several of his wife’s kin not 
mentioned as sources of carols claim that they, too, have helped 
from time to time when tunes were in request, though the phono¬ 
graph, I fancy, did not always register their efforts. 

• A great many of these Whattons and Stephens, the latter with 
carts full of enamel ware for sale, were at Monkland during the 
few days 1 spent there in August 1922. Twelve months later, 
when we were caravanning, almost the whole of them were moving 
southwards through Shropshire, where, or within hail of its 
borders, most of their time is passed. The Whattons, however, 
occasionally visit distant parts of Wales; usually in the spring 
of the year, as later on they pick fruit near Wellington for six 
weeks or so, then hops in the Leominster district until far into the 
autumn. Their menfolk, and some of the girls, also make small 
wooden articles such as tables and stools, which the women sell. 
But none of them, so far as I know, hawk either salt or hardware; 
and herein they differ, and have long differed it seems, from their 
near relatives, the Whattons of Gornal by Dudley. 

The latter, descendants many of them of a paternal uncle of 
Thomas and William Whatton, who had sons named Frank, 
William, and Joseph, all older than Tom, and all dead now, have 
rented or owned houses at Gornal as long as most people can 

1 I tind it difficult to believe that Alfred Stephens’ parents had no Gypsy blood 
in them, despite his statement to the contrary. His sister, Ann, who now resides 
at Clun, is somewhat Gypsy-like in appearance ; and there are Stephens travelling 
in Shropshire and near its borders who both count him a distant kinsman and say 
that their old people were * kais,' meaning didikais, presumably, as ’kai is used in 
Dorset alternatively with didikai in speaking of travellers of mixed descent. Eve 
Lock's husband, Manabel Stephens, may have been a didikai too—indeed he pro¬ 
bably w’as—but for all practical purposes the Gloucestershire Stephens descended 
from him must be reckoned a separate family from the Welsh Border Stephens. 
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remember. Nevertheless, a good proportion of them have for 
years set out each spring on an extensive round of travels with 
salt or hardware, replenishing their stock by rail as need arose, 
and ‘ sleeping rough ’ for the time being under the tilts of their 
carts, or in flimsy tents. According to a middle-aged Sarah 
Whatton, from thirty to forty carts used to go out regularly every 
year when she was at home unmarried in Gornal, and though the 
number is smaller now, perhaps, their presence has been noted 
during the last two or three years in Derbyshire, Warwickshire, 
Oxfordshire, Worcestershire, Shropshire, and Cheshire, and this 
without any special search or inquiry. 

Precisely when the connection between the Whattons and 
Gornal began is uncertain. Some of Tom’s sons and nephews, 
and one or two at least of the salt and hardware vendors, declare 
that the * original ’ Whattons were gorgio nail-makers belonging to 
Gornal; and that the descendants of these stay-at-home labouring 
men became unsettled in their habits through Gypsy blood enter¬ 
ing, and finally permeating, the family, or such part of it as 
survived. On the other hand, the few older Whattons I have met 
all say that their Whatton forebears were Romani-speaking people 
who travelled—chiefly in the West Midlands and along the Welsh 
Border—with pack-donkeys and tents, and had silver buttons on 
their coats, and as often as not fiddles peeping out from them; 
and that the common great-grandfather of Tom, Frank, Joseph, and 
the two Williams was the first of the family to reside at Gornal, 
where some of his sons became semi-settled, whilst others stuck to 
the roads. 

As the Shropshire Whattons, and some of their Gornal kindred, 
also call themselves Whartons, and as Leland, Mrs. Pennell, and 
Mr. Shaw, in common with several Gypsies from whom I have 
inquired, knew Whartons a generation or two ago who were very 
Gypsy-like in speech and manner, it would seem that the older 
Whattons are, as they should be, better versed in the history of 
their family than those who believe that their male-line ancestors 
were settled gorgio nail-makers. Anyhow, it is undeniable that 
vagrant Whartons existed at an earlier date than the latter 
imagine, for on April 7, 1754, ‘ Francis s. John & Ann Wharton, 
Travellers,’ was baptized at Titsey, Surrey, 1 whilst in the follow¬ 
ing year, on September 26, ‘ Will m . Worton an Infant of Preston 

1 The Parish Registers of Titsey . . . ed. by W. Bruce Bannerman (Publ. of the 
Surrey Par. Reg. Soc., vol. 7, London, 1909), p. 33. 
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Lancashire who died on y® Road,’ was interred at Little Brickhill, 
Bucks. No other Wharton records occur in Mr. Winstedt’s col¬ 
lection of extracts from parish registers, but he has gleaned three 
referring to Waltons—the baptism of ‘ Edward y® son of Edward 
Wallton a traviler’ at Headington, Oxon., on May 7, 1721; the 
burial of ‘ Elizabeth & Jane Walton, Vagabonds,’ at Chalfont St. 
Peters, Bucks., on November 10,1735; and the burial of ‘ James s. 
of Francis & Elizabeth Walton’ [‘Travellers’ and ‘pay no duty’ 
erased] at Titsey, Surrey, on January 29,1786 1 —and of these the 
third, taken in conjunction with the 1754 Titsey entry, suggests 
that the vagrant Whartons and Waltons were one family; which 
is almost certainly true, for on March 5, 1823, a ‘Jonathan 
Wharton al. Walton ’ was condemned at the Durham Assizes to 
fourteen years’ transportation (one Newton Gray receiving a life 
sentence at the same time), 2 whilst only a few years ago Mr. Hall 
discovered in South Yorkshire some semi-settled Whartons, 
Joseph and others, who preferred to be known as Waltons. 

But even if the Whartons (Waltons, Whattons) are a fairly 
old travelling family—whether or not the Whamells who have 
married Prices, the one-time Gloucestershire Whatnells, and the 
Durham Watlands, are really Whartons too is not a relevant 
issue here 3 —I strongly suspect they were either gorgios or 
didikais when we first hear of them, since they are not described 
as Gypsies in any of the available eighteenth century documents, 
and since of those best remembered now, and said to have been 
Gypsy-like in other respects, quite a number, including the Davy 
Wharton whom Leland and Mrs. Pennell used to visit on the out¬ 
skirts of Philadelphia, 4 and several of the children bom to a 
Gilderoy Wharton and Mary Cooper who forsook London and 
East Anglia for Durham about sixty or seventy years ago, were as 
blue-eyed and fair-skinned as Tom Whatton and Joseph Walton 
are, not to mention other surviving Whattons and Waltons physi¬ 
cally indistinguishable from gorgios. Consequently I hesitate to 

1 Ibid., P . 37. 

2 This information was obtained by Mr. Hall from the Official Transportation 
Records. 

3 The Wharnells are Whattons or Whartons, according to Ditfield Smith, but 
Sarah Whatton denied it. About the Whatnells and Watlands I cannot quote any 
opinions. 

4 E. R. Pennell, To Oipsyland (London, 1893), pp. 10, 66; and the same authors 
Charles Godfrey Leland: a Biography (London, 1906), vol. ii. p. 183. The Gornal 
Whattons say Davy was a kinsman of theirs, and that they corresponded with him 
and his family for many years. His wife, Sheva, who may have been a Look, lived 
to a great age. 
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dismiss altogether the possibility of there having been Whattons 
resident at Gomal, and perhaps working intermittently as nail- 
makers, before ever Tom Whatton’s grandfather settled there. 
Admittedly it is unlikely that there were; but some of the non- 
Gypsy vagrant families seem to have shed house-dwellers from 
time to time only for these same house-dwellers to breed travellers, 
and tbe Whartons or Whattons may have done so at Gomal for 
all we know. 

The Wharton children, including an Eliza, from whom Miss 
Burne noted a few carols, mostly in a fragmentary state, about 
forty years ago, must have been akin to the Whattons who sang 
for Mrs. Leather, for their parents travelled chiefly in Shropshire, 
it seems, whilst among their elders, according to a letter of Miss 
Burae’s dated November 15, 1912, was a Frank Wharton, then 
perhaps 40 or 45 years of age, who may very well have been Tom 
Wbatton’s cousin, Frank, one of the Gornal colony, in his latter 
days at any rate. This Frank certainly called himself Wharton as 
well as Whatton, but I do not know if he, or any of his brothers, 
sang carols. Tom’s brother William did, his older daughters, by 
their own account, having learned some tunes from him, and some 
from tbe Hughes woman he married. Tom himself was not 
musical, and his children, Angelina and the rest, say their mother, 
Ditfield Smith, was the source of the carols they sing; whilst 
Ditfield in turn attributes her knowledge of them to a childhood 
spent mainly among Locks and Prices. There is little doubt, 
however, that in Shropshire and Herefordshire carol singing, both 
for gain and for pleasure, was generally popular among Gypsies 
and half-breed travellers a generation or two ago, and that the 
Whartons or Whattons were as fond of it as most. 

Probably secular songs were generally popular too among the 
older Welsh Border travellers. For these Mrs. Leather and Dr. 
Vaughan Williams have relied chiefly on Harriet Jones and Alfred 
Price Jones, who were mother and son, Alfred being one of a 
family of fifteen. Writing on September 10, 1922, Mrs. Leather 
mentions a later visit to Alfred than the one recorded in her 
article. ‘Dr. Vaughan Williams and I went to Monkland on 
Friday afternoon,’ she says, * and spent most of the time with 
Alfred Price Jones, who sang four beautiful folk-songs for us, all 
in the Dorian mode.’ She then learned from Alfred that his 
father, John Jones, was a gorgio born and bred in Tredegar, and 
that his mother was a half-blood Gypsy. My own information, 
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derived from Arthur Price Jones, another of old Harriet’s sons, 
and from Whattons and Stephens, supplements these statements 
to a limited extent. Harriet, I have been told, was an Edwards of 
Newtown before her marriage, her mother being a Gypsy, her father 
a gorgio; whilst John Jones, it would seem, was living in Newtown 
as well when he wedded Harriet, and was not even then un¬ 
acquainted with the roads, though probably he had little or no 
Gypsy blood in him. 1 One authority declared that he travelled 
with the Prices in his young days; another, that Harriet was akin 
to the Prices; a third, that she and her husband christened one 
of their sons Price. In these various ways they attempted to 
account for the double-barrelled name, Price Jones, favoured by 
Alfred and Arthur and most of their brothers, and apparently by 
John and Harriet themselves in the latter part of their lives; 
though plain Jones, I happen to know, sufficed them when old 
age, poverty, and the state of Harriet’s mind, drove them to seek 
admission into Clun Union a few years ago. 

Of poS-rat Edwards only two families appear in our pedigrees 
of Welsh and Welsh Border Gypsy stocks, the one descended from 
Solomon Wood’s daughter, Ann, who married a Welshman called 
John Edwards, the other from a much younger Agnes Boswell, 
who was sister to the well-known rat-catcher, Dick Boswell or Lee, 
and resided, as he did, in Newtown. To neither of these did Harriet 
belong, for the Woods do not know her as a kinswoman, whilst 
she and Agnes Boswell were contemporaries. Nor was she a sister 
of the Edwards whom Agnes married, he being a pure gorgio, 
according to those who remember him, whereas Harriet un¬ 
doubtedly had Gypsy blood in her; and anyhow it would not 
have advanced matters much had the facts been otherwise. But 
Newtown, by all accounts, has been a Gypsy centre for generations. 
Moreover, old Henry Price and his wife, Helen Ingram, once lived 
there; and so did a younger daughter, or elder grand-daughter, of 
theirs who had several children by a reputedly gorgio husband, 

1 The older Welsh and Welsh Border Jones known to have Gypsy ancestors 
were descended from (1) Ezekiel and Olive Jones, whose son, Jim, was Esmeralda 
Lock’s maternal grandfather; (2) Valentine Wood’s daughter, Alabaina, who 
married William Jones, a gorgio belonging to Carnarvonshire; (3) Ali Evans, a 
daughter of Lydia Ingram by a Rhys (or Raisi) Evans who was a half-blood Ingram 
himself, Ali’s husband being Ned Jones, a gorgio or ‘mumper’ connected with 
Dolgelly ; (4) Helen Ingram, wife of Henry Price, through a daughter or grand¬ 
daughter of hers who will be mentioned later. Harriet Edward’s husband did not 
belong to any of these families, so far as I have been able to disoover. Praotically 
every Gypsy I have asked classed him as a gorgio, or ali but a gorgio. 
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John Jones. May be, then, Harriet’s mother was a Price, as one 
of the Whattons surmised. This is merely a suggestion, however, 
and I should feel happier about it if we knew one way or the 
other whether the John Jones just mentioned took Harriet 
Edwards for the second wife with which he is credited; and had 
the population of Newtown included fewer Jones and Edwards. 

T. W. T.] 


IV.—SPECIMENS OF FINNISH ROMANI 

By F. G. Ackerley and E. O. Winstedt 

I F Thesleff is right in maintaining that the Finnish Gypsies 
came from Scotland, 1 Finnish Romani should have a par¬ 
ticular interest for English students of Gypsy Lore, as showing, 
like Welsh Romani, what the English dialect was before it reached 
its present corrupt condition. Thesleff has published a monu¬ 
mental dictionary aud grammar of the dialect sufficient for all 
philological purposes; but he has not included in it so much as a 
single sentence to illustrate the dialect in actual use. This is the 
more to be regretted as he admits that the ordinary spoken dialect 
is far less perfect than one would infer from his grammar and 
■dictionary. 

This omission is filled to a certain extent by the specimens 
printed in the missionary periodical Kiertolainen. But as that 
periodical—which is written entirely in Finnish—is probably not 
accessible to most of our members, it may be worth while publish¬ 
ing a few specimens from it. 

The first three years of it—all that is available to us—contain, 
besides some translations of biblical passages and a vocabulary in 
German Romani,® the Lord’s Prayer, two short biblical passages, a 
tale based on the biblical account of the Nativity, four hymns and 
a small vocabulary of nineteen words in the Finnish dialect. 8 The 
latter is unimportant and, as one cannot be sure how far the 
exigencies of rhyme and rhythm may have caused the composers 

1 Zigenare , p. 13. 

5 The biblical translations are in Nos. 1, p. 7; 2, pp. 7-8 ; 5, pp. 7-8; and 
7-8, pp. 6-7, for 1908: the vocabulary in 1908 No. 9, p. 7; 1909 No. 2, p. 8, and 
No. 3, pp. 7-8. 

3 The hymns occur in the Christmas number for 1906, p. 14, and 1907, p. 19 ; 
1907, No. 7, p. 8 ; 1909, Christmas number, p. 3: the vocabulary in 1907, No. 0 
(sic /), p. 7. 
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of the hymns to pervert their Romani, we have thought it better 
to confine ourselves to the four prose pieces. Three out of the 
four are signed by O. Johnsson and O. Palmroth. Johnsson is the 
missioner who edits the magazine, and, as Palmroth occurs on 
Thesleffs list of Gypsy names, 1 his coadjutor is probably one of 
his converts and a Gypsy. 

As one would expect, the texts present a Romani considerably 
less well preserved than that of Thesleffs grammar. They abound 
in wrong genders such as praalo phuu, false concords, grammatical 
solecisms like me jaaneha, Aldebara kajuveha, and strange forms 
like aulen for aven, te terra for te cerrela. The prefix or preposition 
bi occurs frequently with the meaning ‘but,’ though here one 
cannot help suspecting that the use may be an invention of the 
writers to supply the strange lack of that useful conjunction in 
Romani. On the other hand besides a number of loan-words and 
derivatives from Romani roots, there are several additions to 
Thesleffs vocabulary, for instance joor, ke in the sense of ‘if,’ and 
the preposition kat, ‘ from ’: and the participles generally appear 
in the older form with endings -dino or -dilo instead of -men. 

The grammatical peculiarities are not all of recent origin, as 
Arwidsson, 2 who collected a few words and forms in Finland 
between 1817 and 1823, gives -ena as the regular termination for 
the 3rd person singular of the present tense. 

The use of double vowels is merely a Finnish method of 
indicating long vowels, and d, 6 Swedish or Finnish sounds 
equivalent roughly to German d, 5. In the original the letters e, 
h and g occur with a circumflex accent over them. This accent is 
sometimes in a normal position, sometimes inverted; but that is 
probably only due to bad printing, as the texts obviously are full 
of misprints. To save the expense of new type we have converted 
these letters into £, % and j respectively, the sounds they are 
intended to represent being ch, the strong h, and English j. But 
in this dialect % represents not only the x °f other dialects, as in 
bibaxtalen, but also very frequently S, as in panxvardex, 8, as in 
maxkav, and occasionally a simple k as in while £ stands 

not only for normal ch before the vowels a, o and w, but before e 
and i for k as in tek and £ixko (the English Romani kulsko), or even 
kh as in censa for yakhensa. 

For a fuller discussion of the grammar of these texts we may 

1 Warterbuch, p. 112. 

* Beitragezur vergleichenden Sprachforschung, i., Berlin, 1857, pp. 143-8. 
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refer to Bourgeois’ Esquisse d’une Grammaire du Romani fin- 
landais, 1 which is based on them and supplementary notes sent 
him by Johnsson, the editor of Kiertolainen. 

(A) The Lord’s Prayer, from the Christmas No. for 1906, p. 3. 

Maro * daat, koon sal are deulene , 8 kurkimen mo vel to nau, 
neer mo vel to vollako boliba, mo pherjuvel * to kajnmiba jakkes 
praalo phuu, sar are deulene, de mange da diives maro sakko 
divisesko maaro, ta de prossiba maro uuhliba, jakkes sar me, ka 
daha prossiba lenge, koonen hin uuhliba menge, ma ige 8 meen 
aro levinniba, bi muk meen nikki katto a grehhena, dooleske tiiro 
hin volla, joor ta patti katto tiia aro tiiene. Amen 1 

( B ) The Beatitudes (= Matt. v. 3-12) from the Christmas 
No. for 1907, p. 4. 

Bahtale 7 

Bahtale hin aro annos (uore, dooleske lengiiro hin deulengo 
volla. 

Bahtale hin doola, koon hin tuggavitake, dooleske joun lena 
lo-^iba. 

Bahtale hin, koon hin latce, dooleske joun vinnavena phuu. 
Bahtale hin doola, koonen hin truh 8 ta bok liorttiba, dosleslce 9 
joun lena %ahiba. 10 

Bahtale hin jesta juuje, dooleske joun lena te diklcen Deules. 
Bahtale hin, koon cerna freediba, dooleske joun lena Deulesko 
kentengo nau. 

Bahtale hin doola, koon lena te liidavena vaaniba horttibosko 
Xaal, dooleske lengiiro hin denlengo 11 volla. 

Bahtale sen fume, ka joun spiijavena ta vaanavena tumeen, ka 

1 Atii della R. Accademia della Scienza di Torino , vol. xlvi., 1911. 

2 Here, and below in maro sakko and maro uuhliba , maro is corrected in pencil 
from mare . 

* Bourgeois reads deulenne here and below, and similarly tiienne at the end. He 
prints this text at the end of his grammar. 

4 pherjul corrected to pherjuvel . 

4 Read iger presumably. Cf. ThesIefFs igerva. 

4 The words nikki katto are crossed out in pencil. 

7 This word is printed here throughout with a simple h ; but below bibaxtales 
has x. 

8 Presumably a misprint for trux> Thesleff has truS and truck. 

9 Read dooleske. 

10 A strange form of xa&en, which appears later as xaaben. 

11 Read deulengo. 
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joun yoliavena 1 ta phennena saaro illciba ape tumenne mo 
yacd. Loyaven ta pappades * loyaven tuineen, dooleslce tumaro 
Iy linos hin baar ari deulene. 

(Risade O. Palmroth ta 0. Johnsson.) 


((7) The Birth of Christ (=Luke ii. 3-20), from the 
Christmas No. for 1908, p. 1. 

Jeesusesko FOddiba 

(3) Ta saare jeene te den pen te rannen aro presiba, sakka- 
jeek ar pesko iego fooros. (4) Taala Josef jeelo katto Oalilea, katto 
fooros Natsaret aro Judea, aro Davidisko fooros, koonesko nau 
hin Betlehem, (5) te del te rannen aro presiba pes ta lesko bruudisa 
Maria, koon sas phaari. 

(6) Ta joun doi ka sas, pale aulo foddibosko tiia. (7) Ta 
Maria foddidas caaves, lake vaaguno, ta ti'ystadas les ta 6uddas 
aro stanjako grubbos dooleslce leen ka* na sas stedos aro huuja. 

(8) Ta ar do stedos sas valgoose, koon om ratt valgoosade pengo 
Jcreatuuren api enga. (9) Pale naal lenne sas sterdojeek Deulesko 
englos, ta Deulesko pamiba trystadas leen, ta joun drahhadiine * 
baares. (10) Bi englos phenjas lenge: “ ma dam ! Dik, me daa 
te jaanen baro toy, saaro veela saare komunenge. (11) Aro 
Davidisko fooros fodduliilo tumenge da diives jelpiboskero, koon 
hin Kristus, Rai. (12) Ta douva hin tumenge merknos: tume 
layyena justfoddimen kentos, saavo hin trystimen ta souvela aro 
stanjako grubbos 

(13) Ta fuort sas engloha bari skolclca deulenge dekengiire, 
koon paarikade Denies ta phelle : (14) “ patti mo vel Deuleslce aro 
uciba, praalo phuu freediba, komunenne 6 cihko kammiba." 

(15) Ta engli ta jeene aro deulenne, pale rakkade valgoose 
malilcar 6 penne: “jas me kaan te dikken douva, saavo Deevel 
menge oppenbaaridas! ” (16) Ta joun jeene hast ta lahte Maria 
ta Josef ta kentos, koon souvidas aro stanjako grubbos. (17) Ta 

1 Read x°X avena - ThesleflPs form is chocham. 

2 Possibly a misprint for pappaks. But in Finnish l approaches an aspirated d . 
J. Neuhaus, Kleine Jinnische Sprachlehre , Heidelberg, 1919, p. 8, says: 4 Die 
Volkssprache hat fiir d anderen Ersatz, westfinn. /, r, r, j.* This may have caused 
the confusion. 

3 = lenge (?). 

4 Read draxx a d'* ne ? 

5 Read komunenge ? 

6 Read maxkar . Cf. Thesleff’s mafikar and machkar. 
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dauva joun ka dikle, pale yunade trystal, so sas phello lenge 
kentosta. 

(18) Ta saare, koon douva hulle, 1 undrade so valgoose rakkade 
lenge. 

(19) Bi Maria garadas ar besko jinta saaro dauva ta ten- 
kadas 2 dauva ar besko ji. 

(20) Ta valgoose jeene paale diine Deuleske paarikiba s ta 
patti saaresta, so joun dikle ta yulle, jakkes sar sas lenge rak- 
kimen. (Luuk 2 : 3-20.) 

(Risade ari romanicib 0. Palmroth ta 0. Johnsson.) 

( D ) ‘ Children of the Holy Night/ from the Christmas No. 

for 1909, p. 25. 

Kurko Rattesko Kente 

(Pyhan yon lapset. Zach. Topelius) 

Minsaveha tu panna kurko rattesko balamys ? Dauva hin 
ienasto jeek kurko rat aro langyto bereysko tiia, ta douva hin 
juulaJcorat. Dal a rassata me jaaneha buut balami. Sakko rat 
engli vallavena ciyka kenten, bi freediba hin na sakko rat praalo 
phuu. Douva hin ienasto jeek freedigo rat,ka hilo boliba hyy- 
Idna ta mangena Deeveles .* Taala Hek na lena cer vaureske 
ilkiba. 

Children of the Holy Night 

(Zach. Topelius) 

Do you still remember the story of the holy night ? There is 
only 5 one holy night in the long space of a year, and that is 
Christmas night. Of that night we know many tales. Every 
night the angels watch over good children, but there is not peace 
upon earth every night. 'There is only one night of peace, when 
the whole earth worships and prays to God. Then none will take 
any 8 evil of another. 

1 Read as below. 

1 Tenkade altered to tenkadas in pencil. 

3 The p of this word has a circumflex over it, presumably by mistake. 

4 Elsewhere the form is deule*. 

* Swedish endast (adv.). The adjective enda occurs below in the phrase anx endo 
bydru'ivitiko. 

• cer defeats us. It should presumably represent a word ker in other dialects. 
If the verb ker is intended one would expect lena. te certna like lei te aa\el below. The 
negative gar of German Romani would give the required sense and might assume 
the form ker. But there is no evidence for its use in this dialect. Dr. Sampson 
suggests that it may be a misprint for TheslefTs ceni , ‘anywhere.’ 
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Sas jekkar undravitiko ventiba aro hiLo boliba. Sakka 
jaanede, ka neevo ta baaro sas te vel, bi fak na jaanidas, so douva 
808 . Xadmi api himla diJcle puytemes vareSeen. “ So hin douva ,” 
puytas Capella-yaama apo himlako hortto rig Aldebara-yadr- 
ne8ta, koon 808 apo zerevo rig. Pameeko stroole Jlyygide naal ta 
paale, bi Aldebara hajuveha 1 na te svaaravel. Dauva phenjas 
yuklear ta torjal: “ pheen, me na jaanaa.” Veega api botneski- 
himla puhtas * Sirius-yddrnesta api teeluni himla: “kaana do 
undravitiko vela ? ” Bi Sirius na jaanedas kaana, ta Aldebara 
na jaanadas saavo. Riyyeskiyddmi tryatade Botneskiyaarnds 
ta tenkade sakki gonga: “ vaki gonga vela do neevo aro boliba .” 
Aadur berey jeelo, bi do neevo na aulo. Juudatike profeeti rak- 
kade peski folkake, ka Deevel helle Meaaiaa vela te ataavel teele, tg 
jou byonina sakkones, koon liidana ta memo praalo phuu. 
Dauva sas buut buttide sar yddmi jaanede, bi dauva na sas 
saaro, dooleske juudengiere banges hajadiine penge profeeten. 
Joun phelle varecenge: “ baro dekakiireskorai vela, koon mukkela 
meen roomangierengo vastena ta Serra meen bolibosko range." 

There was once a wonderful expectation in the whole world. 
All knew that a new and great thing was to come, but none knew 
what it was. The stars* in heaven looked questioningly at one 
another. ‘ What is it ? * asked the star Capella on the right side of 
the sky of the star Aldebaran, which was on the left side. White 
rays flew to and fro, but Aldebaran does not know how to answer. 
She said quietly and secretly: ‘ Sister, I do not know.’ Yega in 
the northern sky asked the star Sirius in the lower sky: ‘When 
will that wonderful thing come ? ’ But Sirius did not know when, 
and Aldebaran did not know what. The stars of the side travelled 
round the northern star and thought every time: ‘ This 4 time will 
that new thing come into the world.’ A thousand years went, but 
that new thing came not. Jewish prophets told their people, that 
God or the Messiah was coming to abide below, and he would for¬ 
give all those who suffer and die upon the earth. This was far 
more than the stars knew, but it was not all, for the Jews mis¬ 
understood their prophets. They said to one another: ‘ A great 
general will come, who will set us free from the hands of the 
Romans and will make us masters of the world.’ 

1 Read hajuvela t * Read puxtas. 

3 Swedish * stjarna 9 presumably. 

4 Apparently for avakia, though this demonstrative is not usually found in 
northern Romani dialects. 
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Do tiia buurodaa aro Betlehem, aro Juudengothem jeek 
ousnakotraadibo8kero, Jcoonesko nau sas Amrah. Jou sas fiino, bi 
drouveskero ta snool jeeno, koon byrjadiilo pesko kyopes oosnaha. 
Bi kaan jou eegidas panyvardey oosni ta tiiaha tenkidas joti 1 te 
lei yeel. Dooleske jou rikkddas giiveskiires 3 jamnaskiirenge ta 
diias praalo presiba penge 8 oosni lenge. Jou sas 4 yunjas, ka 
baro jimnaskocuuviba sas te vel, kaana sakka komuja rannena 
peen presiboske, sakkajeek aro pesko iego fooros. Ta kaana Betle¬ 
hem sas raijis Davidesko fooros, jou tenkadas: daari vela buut 
barvale ta saane Davidesko naartena, me (eeravaa mo jiiveskiires 
dui gonge baaride. Taala me laa bout louve. 

Aja Amrah (erdas baro Seer, ta les sas buut hunji 6 fremdon- 
enge ta grenge ta oosnenge. Davidesko naarta sas baari, ta buut 
jammaskiire aune, barvale ta Snore, bi Amrah liias bi barvalen 
prissi. Lcen sas aja buut, ka jiiveskiiro aulo hast pherdo. Bi jeek 
huuja sas SuSi, raijiskiduitu, koon sas koni baaride ta saanide. 
Douva kammela Amrah te spaaravel raijiske helle baroraske. 

At that time there dwelt in Bethlehem in the land of Judea a 
donkey driver whose name was Amrah. He was a clever, but hard 
and miserly fellow, who began his business with one donkey. But 
now he possessed fifty donkeys, and at the time he was thinking 
of getting a hundred. So he took a lodging-house 8 for travellers 
and let out his donkeys to them for hire. He heard that a great 
census was coming, when every one would enrol himself for 
numbering, each in his own city. And as Bethlehem was King 
David’s city, he thought: there will come many rich and fine 
people, akin to David, I will make my lodging-house twice as big. 
Then I shall take much money. 

So Amrah made a big house and had many apartments 7 for 
strangers and horses and donkeys. David’s clan was great and 
many strangers came, rich and poor, but Amrah admitted only 
the rich. There were so many of them that his lodging-house was 
soon full. But one apartment was empty, the royal suite, which 
was the biggest and finest. That Amrah wants to keep for a king 
or a great person. 

1 Presumably merely a misprint for jou. 2 Read rikkadas jiiveskiires. 

3 A mistake for peske apparently. 

4 Sas seems to be redundant, and presumably should be omitted. 

6 Read huuji . • Dr. Sampson compares Welsh G. civiben = place. 

7 Thesleff renders this word ‘ house.* But ‘ room * seems to be the sense required 
throughout here. 
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Doles snool jeenes saa dui dyke ta deulikaane kentit 6au Eli 
ta iai Tirza. Kenti dikle undradiine buut fremdonen to onkade 
cuoren, ka joun na slippadiine ari huujfa, vahka 808 panna 
rummos aro jiiveskiiro. Sisto diives, kaana salcka huuji, hi na 
raijiskihunja, 1 sas pherde, avXo jeek kayteskosmittoa koon sava- 
resta liedas oosna, ta apo ooanesko dummo traadidaa lesko temi 
juuli, koon hiirdddiilo Hnjiboata. 

“ Daari na rummos’’phenjas Amrah, dooleske jou dikjas, ka 
aavibongere sas cuore 2 komuja. 

“ A ax endo bydniivitiko ta de menge ehka tino knuulos,” baxtas 
kaxte8koamitto8, “jammos langxtodromme8 ta mi juuli hin bun 
ciini.” 

Amrah sanjas—“lena tume presaven bix sonaklouve jeekesta 
helle duiesta rassata.” 

“ Na moan douva’’ svaaradas kaxteskoamittos. “ Bi aax 
bybndvitiko menge, ta Deevel tumenge presina buut gongi.” 

“ Daada, daada,” bayte Eli ta Tirza panjale Sensa. “ Dik sar 

This miserly fellow had two good and angelic children, a boy 
Eli and a girl Tirza. The children looked with wonder at the 
many strangers and were sorry for the poor, who were not 
admitted 8 into the apartment, though 4 there was still room in 
the lodging-house. The last day, when all the apartments except 
the royal room were full, there came a carpenter, who led a donkey 
by the bridle and brought on the donkey’s back his young wife 
who was trembling 6 with fatigue. 

* There is no room,’ said Amrah, for he saw that the newcomers 
were poor people. 

‘ Only be kind enough to give us some little comer,’ begged the 
carpenter, ‘ we have come a long way and my wife is very tired/ 

Amrah smiled—‘ Will you give 6 the price of twenty gold pieces 
for one or two nights ? ’ 

‘ We have not that,’ answered the carpenter. ‘ But be kind to 
us and God will pay you many times.’ 

* Father, father,’ begged Eli and Tirza with wet eyes. ‘ See how 

1 Read raijiskihuuja. * Read cuore. 

3 Swedish ‘slappain.’ 4 Finnish ‘waka.* 

5 Possibly a misprint for hiidradiilo as later the same word occurs in the form 
hiidruvd and TheslefF has hidr . 

6 We translate as though lena were a misprint for dena and the sentence were 
a question, as the text as printed seems senseless. Possibly the Swedish * lemna/ 

4 to give,’ occasionally affects the form of the verb: or more likely West Finnish 
vulgar substitution of l for d, see footnote on page 76. 
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tinjimen ta pami leski juuli-jeeri hin. Joi horttas na voijina te 
aaytl ari botyta. Dik sar jesko rankanea ta lates joi baxx e ^ a 
lei te aax«l mengo neer. Raijiskiduitu hin tuti muk la souvela 
doori da rat! ” 

“ Sakha vauro ” spiijadas Amrali. “ Raijiskiduitu mola bix 
8 onaklouve.’’ 

(Jinjimen jamnaskiire na jaanide so cerna. Mulanes mosta- 
diine joun jan nikki jiiveskiiresta. Joun na voijadiine vauro, 
joun mostadiine te souven avruno apo drouvo bar. 

Bi lea joun sas traadide tino drom, prastide dui kenti lengo 
jyaalal, Eli ta Tirtza. “ Aulen mensa,” diine gooli kenti, “ mengo 
daades hin oosnakistanja dai neer ari barreskigruopa. Douva 
hin tihki huuja, ta oosne hin aure. Doori hin fedde te souven 
sar apo bar.” 

Kaxteskosmittos sas lox<mo, ka liias taaka praal pesko x^ero 
ta vandrudiilo (ixki jintaha late kentensa .—“ JaJekes,”phenjas jou, 

“ soske me na souvas ari stanja l Pengo naatesko daad Daavid 
souvelas buut rassa ari ajasaave barreskigruopi, ka raijis Saul 
aagina les.” 

Ka joun aune ari gruopa, sas doori buut tute grubbi, ta joun 

tired and white his wife is. She cannot sit upright on the saddle. 
See how good-heartedly and nobly she begs to stop with us. • The 
royal suite is empty, let her sleep there to-night.’ 

‘ Anything else ?’ 1 said Amrah mockingly. ‘The royal suite is 
worth twenty pieces of gold.’ 

The tired travellers did not know what to do. Half dead they 
had to go from the lodging-house. They could not do anything 
else, they had to sleep outside on the hard stones. 

But when they had gone a little way, the two children, Eli and 
Tirza, ran after them. ‘ Come with us,’ shouted the children, ‘ our 
father has a stable for donkeys close here in a cave. It is a clean 
room, and the donkeys are out. It is better to sleep there than 
on the stones.’ 

The carpenter was delighted and took the covering from his 
head and wondered at the good thought from the kind children. 
‘ So,’ said he, * why should I not sleep in the stable ? Our fore¬ 
father David slept many nights in such caves, when King Saul 
persecuted him.’ 

When they came into the cave, there were plenty of clean 

1 Apparently an idiomatio phrase with some such sense. 
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velekade penge koni juujide. Tirza laytas yylibo8kere8 ta yuladas 
gruopi, juujeske ear duitujaJdgulva. Eli boylidaa rankano 
ta juujo jihus ari gruopa ta jeelo te roodel paani navasiinata ta 
pivada8 6iinen. Jou diias nii khas ta paani oosnake. 

“ Bi,” phenjas Tirza, “ kaan vela tamliba, bi meen hin na 
jankakiiro.” 

“ Ta tume sen bokale,” phenjas Eli, “ ka tumc kammena, me 
prastaa Seere ta aanaa tumenge gvllomaaro, saaves me liiom 
javinaskiiresta kalikos, ka vie (uddom stryyki apo oosnako 
duumo.” 

“ Paarikiba, paarikiba,'’ phenjas kaxteskosmittos, “me na 
hyoveha janlcakiires, me sam Cihke pinjarde hirrdako xdamensa, 
ta meen hin kutti paalo aben ari mengi malka.” 

“ dixko rat, payjaven freedigas," pheUe kenti. 

Temi ta parni juuli, koon paxjodas apo phus, jeenjadaa 
vast ta phenjas: “Deevel x unne ^ a m0 'mangiba. Kaana tume 
jivadal cinjimen ta prissi liien biSeerengiiren, helle Deevel na 
mukkela tumeen uutan Seer ta jiviba aro boliba. Ta paart 

mangers 1 there and they chose the cleanest. Tirza found a broom 
and swept the mangers clean as the floor of a room. Eli spread 
fine clean straw in the cave and went to fetch water from the 
spring and gave the tired people to drink. He gave too hay and 
water to the donkey. 

‘ But,’ said Tirza, ‘ when it gets dark we 2 3 have no lamp.’ 

‘ And you are hungry,’ said Eli, ‘ if you like, I will run home 
and fetch you cake, which I got from a traveller yesterday, for 
putting the harness on the donkey’s back.’ 

‘ Thanks, thanks,’ said the carpenter, ‘ we do not want a lamp, 
we are well acquainted with the stars of the sky, and we have a 
little bread left in our dish .’ 8 

‘ Good night, sleep in peace,’ said the children. 

The young and pale woman, who was lying on the straw, 
stretched out 4 * her hand and said, ‘ God will hear my prayer. Since 
you have succoured the weary and taken in the houseless, God 
will not leave you without a house and a living in the world. And 

1 Swedish 4 krubba.’ 

1 Possibly tumeen should be read for bi meen . 

3 Finnish ‘malkki.* 

4 Apparently the Finnish equivalent of Paspati’s diniardva and the Coppersmith8 , 

dzindzar ( J\ O. L. N.S., vii. 174). 
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jumenna, koon bokjina ta druxjina, jou bokjina ta dru^j ina 
JDeuleako horttiba." 

Kenti jeene avri Jcatti atanja ta undrade, so douva merkina. 
Taala Tirza diias gooli: “ ooh dik, Eli, dik ! ” 

Apruno api himla baaaadaa bari ta klaar xdwnia, aaavo 
sigide doi na aaa. Rat aaa aulo. Aja langytua, aar jak % 1 dik- 
kela, 808 himla tamli, bi atanjako perdal sas pamo ear divides. 

Aadur aadur xaa/rni api ratteskihimla undrade it buut aar 
Eli ta Tirza. "So merknina * do fremdo pamiba,” puhtaa 8 
Regulua raijiski Orio~xddrneata. Ta Orioxadmi avaarade: 
“ kaan vela do baro ta neevo aro boliba, bi Sek panna na jaanela, 
ao hin douva.'’ 

Agolphenja8 Alamakeske: “ me dikkaa trii raijen, koonen vena 
hortto riggeata katto duurano them.” 

Arcturu8 phenjas Oermake: “ me dikkaa raijis Herodea 
hiidruvel apo pesko 8kammin.” 

Botneakixdama, koonea phuu tryatina, diias gooli uce8 : “ me 
dikkaa beako kentoa aro atanjakogrubbo8 aro Betlehem.” 

of the two of you 4 whichever shall hunger and thirst, will hunger 
and thirst after God’s righteousness.’ 

The children went away out of the stable and wondered what 
that meant. Then Tirza cried, ‘ Oh, look, Eli, look! ’ 

Up in the sky there was blazing a big bright star which was 
not there before. Night had fallen. As far as the eye could see, 
the sky was dark, but over the stable it was as light as day. 

A thousand thousand stars in the dark sky were lost in wonder 
at it too, like Eli and Tirza. ‘ What does this strange lightness 
mean?’ Regulus asked of the star king Orion. And Orion 
Answered: ‘Now that great and new thing will come into the 
world, but none knows yet what it is.’ 

Algol said to Alamach: ‘ I see three kings, who come from the 
right side from a far country.’ 

Arcturus said to Germa: ‘ I see King Herod trembling on his 
throne.’ 

The north star, round which the earth goes , 6 cried aloud : ‘ I see 
his child in the manger in Bethlehem.’ 

1 Presumably a misprint for jalch. * Read merkina , as above ? 8 Read puxtas. 

4 Jumenna seems to be a misprint for tumenne. If so, paari should probably be 
read paari and regarded as a form of the Romani prdl , 4 from,* rather than the 
Swedish ‘paar,* ‘pair.* 

8 This seems the only possible translation, though incorrect scientifically. 
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Taala engli jabbide ta aadur aadurjenna aa^iboskire pber- 
jade vetrakihimla ta paarilcade Denies. Douva sas kurko rat. 
Do harhal ventimen baaro sas aulo, ta kaan sakka jaanike 1 do 
nau: bolibosko jelpiboskero Jeesus Kristus. 

Dui diives pain douva yulle saare aro Juudakothem, ka baro 
alsindaagako raijis sas aulo aro ftoliba. Valgoose rakkade 
englengo jiljata. 0 triin fremde raijis diine sonak ta iiyko- 
khanjaki blomsti kenteske. 0 snool Ainrah liias bare kha. “ Kaan 
sommas dum,” jou tenkadas, “ koon passelas, ka dola komuni apo 
oosnakoduvimo sas aja uce. Me bi^avna leen te buuren ari 
raijiskiduitu; taala me nii laa mo dielos sonakesta ta ci-xjko- 
khanjaki blomstena.” 

Jakkes jou jeelo aro stanjakogrubbos ta kummadas laces uce 
rangekomujen. “ Den prossiba, uce noode," jou phenja s. “ Me 
cennavaa, ka me vildudiiom vorodiives. Douva hin mange bari 
patti, ka uce noode kammena te buuron ari raijiskiduitu.” 

Ka^teskosm ittos Josef svaaradas: “ ame na sam noode , me 
sam Deulesko cuore bnssikaane. Ame daha tulcke prossiba, 

Then the angels sang and thousands of thousands of dwellers 
filled the air of heaven and thanked God. That was a holy night. 
All 2 that great expectation was fulfilled, and now all knew its name: 
the Saviour of the world, Jesus Christ. 

Two days after this every one in the land of Judea heard that 
the great eternal king was come upon the earth. The shepherds 
talked of the angels’ song. The three strange kings gave gold and 
sweet-smelling flowers to the child. The miserly Amrah opened 
his eyes. ‘ Now I was stupid,’ thought he; ' who would have 
believed that those people on a donkey’s back were so exalted. 
I will send them to stay in the royal suite; then I too will take 
my share of gold and sweet-smelling flowers.’ 

So he went into the manger and admired much* the exalted 
gentry. * Forgive me, your excellencies,’ said he. * I admit 4 that 
I made a mistake the other day. It is a great honour to me, if 
your exalted excellencies will stay in the royal suite.’ 

The carpenter Joseph answered: ‘ We are not excellencies, we 
are God’s poor servants. We will forgive you, as your children 

1 Read jaanide. 

1 We render harhal as a reduplicated form of sar , though no such form occurs in 
Thesleff. 

* Finnish ‘ kummaksua.’ 

4 Thesleff*s ditnjava, ‘erklaren.’ Noode is the Swedish * nad.* 
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dooleake te kente sas menge SixJee. Me Saha te huumvas aro 
stanjakogrubbos, ta horttas tu phenjal, tu vildudiial varodiives. 
Ma traade Suoren katto tu! Oosne vela panna te stakravel teele 
ti raijiskiduitu, bi api da grubbos vela te Seravel i khangari 
sonakesta, kai hilo boliba vela te mangel." 

“ Bibaxtales,’’ phenjas Amrah tuggales, “me sommas horttas 
dum. Xunnen kaan, Eli ta Tirza, liien tume pimnaakolouvo , lea 
tume diien stedos kaanfoddimen raijiske ? ” 

“Liiamphenjas Eli,"me cekkar na hyoveha te dikkas bok 
heUe d/rux ta meen na Sekkar fotjina Seer praalo phuu." 

“ Ta ka me bokjuvaha helle druhjuvaha 1 ,” tiljadas Tirza , 
bokjuvaha ta druxjuvaha Deulesko horttxba." 

“ Jakkes.jakkes ,” phenjas Amrah tenkimes, “ douva sas raijisko 
pimnaskolouvo. Me passaa, douva presina pes te aaxel Sihko 
Suorenge.” 

were good to us. We will stay and Abide in the manger, and you 
are right in saying you made a mistake the other day. Do not 
drive the poor from you! Donkeys will yet come to trample on 
your royal suite, but on this manger will be built a golden church, 
where the whole world will come to pray.’ 

‘Bad luck,' said Amrah sorrowfully, ‘I was very stupid. 
Listen now, Eli and Tirza, did you get a tip, when you gave a place 
to the now born king.’ 

‘ We did,’ said Eli, ‘ we shall never need to see hunger or thirst 
and we shall never lack 2 a house on this earth.’ 

‘ And if we hunger and thirst,’ added Tirza, ‘ we shall hunger 
and thirst after God’s righteousness.’ 

‘So, so,’ said Amrah thoughtfully, ‘that was a royal tip. 
I believe, it pays to be good to the poor.’ 


V.-THE GYPSIES OF THE BANAT IN THE EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY 

By Dr. E. Friess and Dr. Y. Lebzelter 

A FTER the great Austrian-Turkish war in the seventeenth 
century the Archbishop Leopold Graf Kollonits with the 
'Commissio neo-acquistica ’ began the work of colonisation and 
civilisation of the new Austrian regions: but this work was not to 
end before the time of the great Empress Maria Theresia. At first 

1 Read druxjurahct. 1 Swedish ‘futtas.* 
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the administration of the Banat was independent of that of the 
Hungarian kingdom: but from 1778 it was the same. 1 One of the 
most difficult problems of the colonisation was the great number 
of Gypsy nomads in the Banat, and in this matter too the Austrian 
Government had a financial interest In the year 1715 the Hun¬ 
garian Parliament had passed a law, that every Hungarian citizen 
and villager must pay a contribution towards the upkeep of the 
permanent army. For the non-Magyar peoples of the Hungarian 
kingdom a poll-tax was prescribed: and from the Gypsies this poll- 
tax was the only thing that could be obtained. 

The system of taxation was organised by tax-farmers: and the 
tax-farmers of the Gypsies were here Gypsies themselves. Each of 
them was bound to have an exact list of all the Gypsy population 
in his district. 

In the Hofkammerarchiv of Vienna we have found some 
reports, accounts and statistics of the tax-administration of the 
Banat addressed to the Hofkammer. These reports relate to the 
years 1757 to 1772. 

The following table summarises the payments of the tax- 
farmers of the Gypsies for the years 1742 to 1768. 


Year. 

Payments to the 

Payments to the 

Total. 

tax department. 

forest department. 

1742 

1743 

6,530 fl. 


6,530 fl. 

1744 

1745-7 

6,300 fl. 

300 fl. 

6,600 fl. 

1748 

8,300 fl. 

300 fl. 

8,600 fl. 

1749 

8,850 fl. 

300 fl. 

9,150 fl. 

1750 

1751-3 (at 8,400 

8,300 fl. 

300 fl. 

8,600 fl. 

and 300 fl.) 
1754-6 (at 8,700 

and 300 fl.) 
1757-8 (at 8,000 

25,200 fl. 

900 fl. 

26,100 tt. 

26,100 fl. 

900 fl. 

27,000 fl. 

and 300 fl.) 

16,000 fl. 

600 fl. 

24,000 fl. 

1759 

7,500 fl. 


7,500 fl. 
48,000 fl. 1 

1760-5 (at 8,000 fl.) 

48,000 fl. 


1766 

8,800 fl. 


8,800 fl. , 

1767 

9,300 fl. 


9,300 fl. i 

1768 

9,300 fl. 


9,300 fl. 1 

Total, 

188,480 fl. 

3,600 fl. 

192,080 fl. 


The grand total was therefore 192,080 Rhenish Gulden. 


1 Theodor Mayer, Va~wallung&reform in Ungam nach der Tiirkenzeit ; Anton von 
Virozsil, Dos Stoatt*recht des Konigrtichts Ungam , 111 (Pest, 1866). 
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Every Gypsy man over the age of 15 had to pay yearly 5 
Rhenish Gulden and 7 Kreuzer * Zettelgeld.’ The Gypsies engaged 
in charcoal-burning had moreover to pay to the tax-farmer the 
sum of 300 fl. as a contribution to the Forest Administration 
Department. This tax was not levied either from the gold-washers, 
who were obliged to deliver gold instead, or from Gypsies settled 
in frontier villages under military' administration, whose inhabi¬ 
tants were occupied with the defence of the frontier line against 
bands of Turkish raiders. All women were free from taxes and 
duties. The higher sums of money delivered in the years 1754-6 
did not correspond with the prosperity of the Gypsies: indeed it 
is doubtful whether the raising of the amount obtained from the 
Gypsies indicates an increase in their prosperity, since in the 
earlier years especially they liked to idle about and it was impos¬ 
sible to obtain taxes from them. 

As an example we give the important stipulations in the tax- 
farmers’ contract drawn up on January 27, 1757. The title of 
it is: — ‘Bestand Contract welcher anheut zu Ende gesetzten 
Dato zwischen der hierlandischen kays. kon. Administration an 
Einem, dann den Milosch Peja von Ferendia (Werschetzer 
Distrikt) und den Jovan Mustez von Schepsa (Osakovaer Distrikt) 
als beyden in Solidum verschriebenen Sociis bej heutig vorgenoh- 
menen Zigeuner Haracs [i.e. the Gypsy poll-tax] Licitierung folgen- 
dermassen, verabredet, bedungen und beschlossen worden als ...’ 

§1. The contract is entered into for three years (January 1, 
1757 to December 31,1759). 

§2. The tax-farmers have no right to take as poll-tax more 
than 5 Gulden and 7 Kreuzer for men above 15 years of age. 
Women are free. It is strictly forbidden to collect the taxes with 
unauthorised severity from the Gypsies. The tax-farmers must 
carefully avoid giving occasion for the diminution of the number 
of Gypsies settled in a village, because the villagers cannot live 
without Gypsies. On the contrary they must treat them well to 
preserve and increase their numbers. 

§3. The tax-farmer should give every Gypsy man a card or 
tally on which all tax-payments may be inscribed or incised. 

§4. The tax-farmers should never have any jurisdiction over 
the Gypsies. 

§5. All Gypsies in the Banat should pay their poll-tax to the 
tax-farmers, as also the workmen in the Banat mines and the 
unlicensed gold-washers. Exempt are only 
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§6. The licensed gold-washers, and §7. Settlers in military 
villages. 

• «••••• • 

§9. The making of copper utensils, copper instruments, etc., is 
strictly forbidden to the Gypsies. The coppersmith’s trade is 
reserved specially for the Serbian coppersmiths in the Banat, who 
pay a special tax for it. The tax-farmers should pay attention to 
this point, and their intervention in this direction is allowed. 

After the peace of 1763 the Austrian Government made great 
efforts for the colonisation of Gypsies. On December 17, 
1767 a census of all Gypsies was ordered to be taken. Tbe 
number of ‘ old married ’ Gypsy families was 2439, the number of 
‘ newly married ’ and adult children 255, the number of children 
2483—in all 5177 with 48 per cent, children. A great number of 
old and frail persons would not pay poll-tax. Seventy-eight 
families said they could never settle, because they earned their 
living by bear-leading. All the Gypsies pleaded that they should 
be allowed to have horses, because, for example, the smiths settled 
in the district of Becskerek had to go a long way to the forests to 
obtain coal. It would be impossible for a family to live without 
horses. The Government decided that they should be allowed 
horses, but horse-dealing was prohibited. The women and 
children of the bear-leaders must be settled, the bear-leaders 
themselves being allowed to wander. The official name of the 
Gypsies was ‘ Neu Banater.’ Between 1767 and 1769 their number 
increased from 5177 to 5437. The data of the census of 1769 give 
the following table:— 


District. 

Old married 
Gypsies. 

Young mar¬ 
ried Gypsies 
and adults 

Children. 

Poll-Tax. 

fl. kr. 

Becskerek. 

94 

14 1 

78 

379 

1 

Karansebes 

202 

19 

229 

1104 

30 

Csakova . 

380 

63 

473 

2271 

31 

Csanad 

155 

43 

223 

727 

30 

Lippa 

154 

52 ! 

407 

897 

30 

Lugasch . 

201 

7° j 

238 

1478 


Orsova 

96 

19 

85 

528 

30 

Pancsova . 

68 

6 1 

134 

336 


Temesvar . 

270 

27 

300 

1755 


Ujpalanka . 
Werschetz. 

209 

114 

331 

1430 


340 

8 i 

335 

1590 


! Total . 

2169 

435 

2833 

12,497 

31 
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For the year 1772 we have a list of the names of all settled 
Gypsies in the Banat, which would be very interesting material 
for the investigation of their nomenclature. In -this list the pro¬ 
fessions of the Gypsies in the district of Osakova are specified. 
Among the old settlers there were:—221 smiths, 8 musicians, 2 
horse-dealers, 4 helpers (‘ Hilfsarbeiter ’), 16 makers of ornaments, 
16 cutlers and makers of ornaments, 24 cutlers, 7 boilermakers, 
4 turners; 10 persons were very old, and 5 cripples. Among the 
new settlers there were:—12 turners, 6 boilermakers, 2 smiths, 26 
bear-leaders, and 20 persons without profession. In the district of 
Lugasch of 223 persons 22 were very old. 

The material used in this article is preserved in the Hofkam- 
merarchiv at Vienna, and we have to express our gratitude to Dr. 
F. Wilhelm, the Director, for allowing its publication. 


REVIEW 


Africa and the Discovery of America. By Leo. Wiener. 
Vol. iii. Philadelphia, 1922. 


T HE present reviewer feels thankful that his notice of this book, 
by the Professor of Slavic Languages and Literature at 
Harvard University, is intended for a journal with strictly 
specialist interests. The task of writing a general notice of it would 
be truly formidable, and would require a vast range of knowledge 
which, frankly, he does not possess. It is, further, difficult to do 
justice to the thesis of an author when his third volume alone lies 
before a reader, under whose notice the two preceding volumes 
have not happened to come. This thesis seems to be—for it is not 
easy to see the wood for the multiplicity of trees—that the Negro 
culture of Africa was of Arab origin, and was itself the parent of 
the pre-Columban culture of America. This theory is sustained 
by a very elaborate series of philological equations, and by 
marshalling a long list of similarities in religion, manners and 
customs, etc. 

Philology is a region where the traveller early learns to look 
out for quagmires; and for one who has made no study of the 
African languages and of their philological evolution it is rash to 
venture upon criticisms. Yet it is impossible to silence the still, 
small voice of doubt as one reads that ti in the Nyanza language, 
and Icrtlgu in the language of Central Ogowe, are both alike derived 
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from the Arabic sharfarah, * a tree.’ One is conscious of the pill even 
when it is concealed in the jam of the genealogical table on p. 135, 
which shows how the author believes that these wonderful trans¬ 
formations have come about. This is an extreme case; but there 
are many others, in which the author boldly derives well-known 
words in Gaelic and other European languages from Arabic, and 
over which the most sympathetic reader finds it difficult to avoid 
shaking his head. 

The two chapters which are of special interest to the readers or 
this Journal are ii. and iii., discussing the ‘ Gypsies in Europe ’ and 
‘ in Africa ’ respectively. In the first of these chapters the author 
begins with the well-known decree of Charlemagne, directed 
against various vagrants, including ‘ nudi cum ferro.’ This much- 
discussed passage the author explains by reference to Vergil, who 
in the Georgies (i. 58) says, At Chalybes nudi ferrum. (I give the 
quotation as the author gives it; it is so elliptical that at least one 
reader, whose Vergil is rusty, has had to refresh his memory by 
referring to the original passage, to see what it means.) On this 
passage Servius says that the Chalybes were a people among whom 
iron was found, and then he goes on to tell us why Vergil calls 
them nudi. Therefore Charlemagne was not thinking of vaga¬ 
bonds who went about pretending that they were doing penance, 
but of wandering iron-smiths, whom he describes by a tag borrowed 
from Vergil. But would Charlemagne, or any other ruler, in a 
proclamation with a practical end in view, use an expression that 
would be incomprehensible except to readers of Vergil and 
Servius ? The word Chalybes now reminds the author of the 
Aristophanic word x6fia\o<s ‘ which obviously means “ trickster, 
cheat.” ’ This leads him into a long philological argument, 
impossible to summarise here, at the end of which he concludes 
that Charlemagne, in drafting his decree, had before him as a 
model an Arabic law against Gypsies. But when and where was 
such a law promulgated? How did Charlemagne obtain access 
to it ? And did this Arabic law likewise refer to Vergil ? 

‘That the Gypsies actually passed through Egypt before 
scattering over Europe follows from the presence of at least one 
Coptic word in the Gypsy vocabulary, and one Gypsy word in the 
Coptic vocabulary’ (p. 65). This would in any case be but a 
slender basis on which to found theories as to the movements 
of a people; and when we see what these words are, we realise 
that the foundation is set not merely upon sand, but upon 
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a quicksand. The Coptic bdl, b€l , ‘to melt’ (we are told) is 
derived from an Indian word represented by Skt. pragalaniyam 
and Hindustani bildna, pighldna, having the same meaning, 
carried into Egypt by the Gypsies. But this Coptic word, even 
assuming that it does not happen to have a known ancestry in 
Old Egyptian, occurs in the oldest versions of the Coptic Bible. 
Then we learn that the Gypsy’s name for himself, rom, is derived 
from the Coptic word rome, ‘ man.’ This theory is now quite 
out of date. In any case it is psychologically improbable that any 
people would adopt a name for themselves from the language of a 
country in which they were mere birds of passage. 

In short, the whole of this chapter strikes a reader, however 
unprejudiced, as containing an undue amount of rather nebulous 
theorising; and the impression is not removed by the following 
chapter, on the Gypsies in Africa. A book which attaches so much 
importance to Arabic, and which is so plentifully besprinkled with 
Arabic words in their native alphabet—incidentally, printed in a 
most unpleasant minute type—should not contain such a sentence 
as this: ‘ There is a class of Gypsies known as Nuris or Nawars. 
These two words are not alternatives; Nuri is the singular form, 
Nawar the plural. To * pluralise ’ either of them by adding the 
English suffix -s is to commit a barbarism. The author treats 
the collective word Zott (Zutt would be a preferable spelling) 
in like manner: for he always writes ‘Zotts.’ He seems to be 
unaware of any vocabulary of the language of the Nawar other 
than Newbold’s; indeed most of this chapter is a rechauffe of 
Newbold, with additions from Doughty, Doutte, and other well- 
known writers. 

In short, whatever may be the value of the work as a contribu¬ 
tion to its principal subject—a matter on which the present 
reviewer expresses no opinion—it cannot be said that its incidental 
treatment of the Gypsy question is very illuminating. If anything, 
it is reactionary. R. A. S. Macalister. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 

3.— English Gypst Song 

The following variant of a well-known English Gypsy song was recorded by me 
from some of the Lovells at Toledo, Ohio, in 1913. 

Romanicel 0 ! Romanitel 0 ! 

Del ’im in the mui , can*, 

Del ’ini in the bul! 

3/5 be atraf! 3/5 be atraS! 
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You can Id his wongur, Savi, 

You can Id his cash. 

313 be atraS! 3f5 be atraJ! 

Romanitel 0 ! Romanitd 0 ! 

Irving Brown. 


4.—Romani Ghili 

(Sung by Franko Deraitro, Cincinnatti, Ohio, Easter 1920.) 

<3i si mato, da’ia ; 

Noma zalisailem 1 
La bute molatar, 

Tai le sifonostar. 2 
Tai avilemas mato, 

Kere nasti avav. 

Kere te avilemas, 

Kuda nasti avel. 

Sai 3 yertin, 6avali 
Tai romali, 

Te kere te avilemas ; 

Kuda nasti avel. 

Haida ando birto, 

Te hai te ’has, 

Te hai te pes, 

Te sar le pral te avas. 

I am not drunk, mother— 

Only my head is reeling 
From much wine 
And from soda-water. 

Had I become drunk, 

Home I could not come. 

If I had come home, 

He cannot come. 

So I beg your pardon, boys 
And men, 

For coming home; 

He can not come. 

Here J s for the tavern, 

And here’s for eating, 

And here*s for drinking, 

Let us all come together. 

The song is sung to the same tune as Kaske stives, Mimi , a plaintive Slavic air, 
very sweet and melodious. 

I learned it from a Nomadic Gypsy, calling himself Serbian, but plying the 
trade of coppersmith occasionally, and very similar in dress and custom to those 
of Russia. Irving Brown. 


1 Cf. the end of a song in the J. G. L. S ., N.S., iv. 232. dt si moto; zaili-l 
SaUim-zaUi8ailim , which is translated ‘It is not drunk [I am]; but faint—Ah! 
faint! ’ Both there and here di dm mato probably should be read. 

2 Explained as 4 soda mixed with wine.’ Cf. J.G.L.S. , N.S., vi. 279. 

3 Cf. Wlislocki, Die Sprue he dir transit vanischen Zig tuner, p. 119, shag, adv. 

4 daher.* 
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5. —A Warning 

In Mr. Lynn Thorndike’s History of Magic and Experimental Science During 
the First Thirteen Centuries of our Era (Macmillan, 1923), vol. iL p. 903, speaking 
of Petrus de Abano he says : ‘ All this sounds rather sceptical on Peter’s part, and 
he also recalls Galen’s detestation of certain medical authors who wrote down 
superstitious words and fables such as old-wives and witches are wont to repeat, 
and stupid gypsies who utter fascinations.’ As it is not quite clear whether 
the last part of the sentence is taken from Galen or from Petrus, the unwary 
reader might assume that the latter was alluding to Gypsies. As he wrote the 
book referred to— Conciliator differentiarum —at Paris in 1303, it would be the 
earliest certain reference to them by that name. But a glance at the Conciliator 
shows that the whole sentence is taken from Galen :—‘ Ceu Galenus in 6. praealle- 
gato detestans Chani achirum et Bamachium cunctis Dioscoridem preferens eo 
quod scripsissent super vitiosa verba: et fabulas quas narrare consueverunt 
muliercule ac vetule ad modum stultorum Egyptiorum fascinationes dicentium’ 
(Diff. 156). The passage indicated is near the beginning of the sixth book of 
Galen’s nepl rrjs tu>v &ir\u>v (pap pan caw Kpaafcoi and reads aXX* tKtivo? piv ct? rc 
pvOovs ypaav rivas cfcTpcwrcTO, sat rivas yoyreias AlyvTrrias \i)pa>dfis dpa rurlv 
imo dais, &s dvatpovptvoi ras ftordvas emXfyovoi. And of course Galen is referring 
to ancient Egyptians not to Gypsies. W. R. Halliday. 


6.—Grose on Gypsies 

Grose's Classical Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue , revised and corrected , with 
the addition of numerous Slang Phrases , collected from Tried Authorities . By 
Pierce Egan. London : Printed for the Editor, No. 71, Chancery Lane, 1823. 

Gypsies. A set of vagrants, who, to the great disgrace of our police, are 
suffered to wander all about the country. They pretend that they derive their origin 
from the ancient Egyptians, who were famous for their knowledge in astronomy 
and other sciences ; and, under the pretence of fortune-telling, find means to rob 
or defraud the ignorant and superstitious. To colour their impostures, they arti¬ 
ficially discolour their faces, and speak a kind of gibberish peculiar to themselves. 
They rove up and down the country in large companies, to the great terror of the 
farmers, from whose geese, turkeys, and fowls, they take very considerable con¬ 
tributions. 

When a fresh recruit is admitted into the fraternity, he is to take the following 
oath, administered by the principal maunder, after going through the annexed 
forms :— 

First, a new name is given to him, by which he is ever after to be called ; then, 
standing up in the middle of the assembly, and directing his face to the dimber- 
damber, or principal man of the gang, he repeats the following oath, which is 
dictated to him by some experienced member of the fraternity : 

I, Crank Cuffin, do swear to be a true brother, and that I will, in all things, 
obey the commands of the great tawney prince, and keep his counsel, and not 
divulge the secrets of my brethren. 

I will never leave nor forsake the company, but observe and keep all the times 
of appointment, either by day or by night, in every place whatever. 

I will not teach any to cant, nor will I disclose any of our mysteries to them. 

I will take my prince’s part against all that shall oppose him, or any of us, 
according to the utmost of my ability ; nor will I suffer him, or any one belonging 
to us, to be abused by any strange abrams, ruftters, hookers, pailliards, swaddleFs, 
Irish toyles, swigmen, whip jacks, jarkinen, bawdy baskets, dommerars, clapper 
dogeons, patricoes or curtals; but will defend him, or them, as much as I can, 
against all other outliers whatever. I will not conceal aught I win out of libkins. 
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or from the ruffmans, but will preserve it for the use of the company. Lastly, I 
will cleave to my doxy wap stiffly, and will bring her duds, marjery praters, 
goblers, grunting cheats, or the tibs of the buttery, or anything else I can come at, 
as winnings for her weppings. 

The canters have, it seems, a tradition, that, from the three first articles of this 
oath, the first founders of a certain boastful, worshipful fraternity (who pretend to 
derive their origin from the earliest times) borrowed both the hint and form of 
their establishment; and their pretended derivation from the first Adam is a 
forgery, it being only from the first Adam Tiler. See Adam Tiler. At the 
admission of a new brother, a general stock is raised for booze, or drink, to make 
themselves merry on the occasion. As for peckage, or eatables, they can procure 1 
without money ; for, while some are sent to break the ruffmans, or woods and bushes, 
for firing, others are detached to fetch geese, chickens, hens, ducks (or mallards), 
and pigs. Their morts are their butchers, who presently make bloody work with 
what living things are brought them ; and having made holes in the ground under 
some remote hedge, in an obscure place, they make a fire, and boil or broil their 
food ; and, when it is enough, fall to work, tooth and nail; and having eaten more 
like beasts than men, they drink more like swine than human creatures, entertain¬ 
ing one another all the time with songs in the canting dialect. 

As they live, so they lie, together, promiscuously, and know not how to claim 
a property either in their goods or children; and this general interest ties them 
more firmly together than if all their rags were twisted into ropes, to bind them 
indissolubly from a separation ; which detestable union is further consolidated by 
the above oath. 

They stroll up and down all summer-time in droves, and dexterously pick 
pockets, while they are telling of fortunes ; and the money, rings, silver thimbles, 
etc., which they get, are instantly conveyed, from one hand to another, till the 
remotest person of the gang (who is not suspected, because they come not near 
the person robbed) gets possession of it; so that, in the strictest search, it is 
impossible to recover it, while the wretches, with imprecations, oaths, and pro¬ 
testations, disclaim the thieving. 

That by which they are said to get the most money is, when young gentlewomen 
of good families and reputation have happened to be with child before marriage, 
a round sum is often bestowed among the gypsies, for some one mort to take the 
child ; and, as that is never heard of more by the true mother and family, so the 
disgrace is kept concealed from the world ; and, if the child lives, it never knows 
its parents. Arthur Symons. 


7.—The Three Spanish Gypsies 

I n a chapter on Anne Clarges, the blacksmith's daughter who married Colonel 
Monk, subsequently Duke of Albemarle, Walford (Chapters from Family Chesty 
vol. ii., 1887, p. 278) states that during her married life with her first husband, 
Thomas Ratford, she lived 4 in the New Exchange in the Strand, in a house or 
shop bearing the sign of the 44 Three Spanish Gipsies.”’ There were several trials 
later as to the succession of the Duke’s estate on the ground that there was no 
evidence of the death of her first husband before her marriage with Monk, and 
apparently Walford, like Burke in his Genealogical History of . . . Extinct 
Peerages , takes these details from the reports of a trial in 1700, The Case of the 
heirs at law of George Monke , late Duke of Albemarle (London, 1709), p. 8, calls 
the shop more simply the ‘Three Gipsies.’ Can any one suggest an origin for 
the sign 1 H. T. Crofton. 


1 The 1785 edition adds ‘it.’ Other variants in that edition are ‘great com¬ 
panies’ (l. 7); ‘appointments’ (1. 21); ‘swaddlers’ (1. 25); ‘wappings’ (p. 94, 
1. 4); ‘almost impossible’ (p. 94, 1. 30)—besides a number of unimportant differ¬ 
ences in punctuation and spelling. 
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8.—Trades of the Travellers of the New Forest 

The following list of tent-dwellers in the New Forest and their trades and 
handicrafts was given to me in 1911 by a half-blood Gypsy, whose mother is a 
Pateroan by birth. Though not complete even at the time when it was given, 
and still less complete now, as during the war other travelling families, speaking 
better Romani than most of the old Forest dwellers, invaded the district, it is 
reproduced exactly as it was taken down, except that it has been rearranged in 
alphabetical order of the surnames. Those whose names are marked with an 
asterisk are known to have Romani blood in them. 

Chirn : bramble basket and beehive makers. 

‘Kekka’ Greene (Jim Hillesley): scissors-grinder, china mender, and 
umbrella mender. 

Steve Green : vendor of cottons and threads, etc., and the usual ‘swag/ 

* Eli Gregory : mender of chairs and doormats ; painter of carts and vans ; 

rag and bone collector. 

Bob Gritt: maker of scarf and finger-rings, and of furze-sticks and 
umbrella handles. 

* Matty Jeff: maker of bramble and bent beehives and baskets ; also of 

heather brooms. 

* Ned Lamb : maker of wooden and rushen tables. 

* Peters : safety-pin makers, makers of wire flower-stands and baskets. 

* George Pidgely : mender of rush-bottomed chairs. 

Chris. Penfold : horse-dealer. 

Charley Richardson: saucepan lid maker; maker of pins, brooches and 
earrings. 

Mose Ripley : chair and mat mender. 

Sherred (1) : wooden tables made of cheese-lids and plaited rushes. 

* Sherred (2): chimney sweep. 

Celia Sherred : vendor of shell work boxes, &c. 

Emily Sherred : maker of potato and cabbage nets. 

Robert Sherwood : kettle lids and clothesprop maker. 

Sunny Sherwood : scissors, razor and knife grinder ; mender of saucepans 
and solderer of milk-buckets ; ringmaker. 

Wallace : mender of harness and sail-cloths. 

* Bill Whicher : maker of rings out of silver coins and old silver spoons. 

* Walter and Sammy White : bamboo tables. 

* George Willett: horse dealer. 

‘Whistling Bill* (‘Kentish Bill’): small copper kettles. 

Some of the Gypsies mentioned in this list have died since it was given me. 
Among names which should have been included are:— 

Mary Ann Cooper : fortune-teller. 

Doe : day-labourer. 

James : day-labourer. 

The daughters of Ned Lamb : hawkers of the wood and rushen tables and 
chairs aforesaid ; and, in season, field-workers up and down the 
country. Also dancers at fairs and rural gatherings. 

Pateman : day-labourer. 

The resident Gypsies who have strawberry fields of their own, and are now all 
hard at work in their strawberry grounds, employ tent-Gypsy children as pickers 
too. The residents travel too in the fruit-picking and hopping seasons. 

Alice E. Gillinoton. 
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9.—The Lord’s Prater in Romani 

Is anything known about the fate of what seems to be the earliest translation 
of the Lord’s Prayer into Romani, as it was shown to Humphrey Wanley, librarian 
to the Earl of Oxford, on May 3, 1723? The passage about it in his diary 
reads :—‘Mr. Bogdani came, and brought me a copy of the Lord’s Prayer in the 
Valachian language and character, dissonant from one which I formerly had of 
him. To this which he now brought, is added the Lord’s Prayer in the Zingarian, 
as he calls it, of which he gave me this short account. That upon the Turks con¬ 
quering Egypt, great numbers of the natives or inhabitants fled away ; and many 
of these settled in Transylvania, and are called ^Egyptians or Gypsies to this day. 
That they speak their own language to one another; and are a distinct people by 
themselves ; but having, no peculiar character, write or use the character of that 
country wherein they inhabit’ (J. Nichols, Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth 
Century , 1812, vol. i. p. 92). 

The Bogdani family were Hungarian in origin, the first to settle in England 
being James Bogdani, an artist of some repute, who, according to Vertue and 
Walpole, ‘ had raised an easy fortune, but being persuaded to make it over to hia 
son, who was going to marry a reputed fortune, who proved no fortune at all . . . 
poverty and sickness terminated his life’ (Anecdotes of Painting, 2nd ed., vol. iii. 
p. 155). As he died in 1720, it was not he but his son, William Bogdani, to whom 
Wanley refers. William was born in London in 1698 (Registers of St Paul , 
Covent Garden, vol. i., 1906, p. 110), and died at Hitchin, of which he in succession 
to his father w r as Lord of the Manor, in 1771 ( Gentleman's Magazine , vol. xli. 
p. 571). He was a Clerk of the Ordnance, a Fellow of the Royal Society (elected 
February 26, 1729-30), and a member of the Spalding Club, to which he made 
some mathematical contributions. Presumably he obtained these versions of the 
Lord’s Prayer from some of his relatives in Hungary, as there is no evidence that 
he ever went there himself. E. Gordon Duff. 


10.—Corrigenda and Addenda 

The name Chirn in Miss Gillington’s Note on the ‘Trades of the Travellers of 
the New Forest’ shows that I did Mr. Cuttriss an injustice in my review of his 
book Romany Life (J. G . L. Third Series, i. 45) in suggesting that he had inserted 
the Coppersmith Gypsy name Choron, under the form Churen, in his list of 
English Gypsy families. No doubt he was alluding to the family mentioned by 
Miss Gillington. 

It is possible too that I was wrong in objecting to the occurrence of the foreign 
Romani form prala in his book, as I myself heard pral from Belcher Lee this 
summer on the Downs at Epsom, and the same form—I infer from a letter of F. H. 
Groome to Bath Smart, now in Mr. Macfie’s hands—was recorded by Groome from 
a Lee at Battersea in 1871 or 1872. But considering the rarity of the use of 
vocatives by English Gypsies it seems unlikely that both these rare forms should 
be used by a woman who did not speak very good Romani, though the vocative 
prala was recorded by Dr. Sampson from Philip Murray (J. G.L.8., O.S., iii. 78). 

Belcher also assured me that skrutan was an old word for a ‘ race-course ’: and 
no doubt this curious-looking word is really the end of some such compound as the 
boronashemescrutan of Borrow and Mr. Cuttriss : but it does not justify the form 
of that word, and the very corrupt form used by Belcher, who is elderly and re¬ 
garded by his kindred as rather ‘deep,’ seems to indicate that the phrase has gone 
out of fashion long ago. 

I take this opportunity to make one other addition to the ‘London-side’ Gypsy 
vocabulary—the verbal form jines heard from ‘blind’ Davy Lee at the same time 
and place. 
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I.—THE FRONTISPIECE 

O UR readers will be surprised to find the present part adorned 
with a frontispiece, and indeed it is such an unwarrantable 
luxury in the present condition of the Society’s finances that I 
hasten to assure them that it is a gift from the President. 

The plate is reproduced, by kind permission of the proprietors 
of Country Life, from one which illustrated an article by A. F. 
Kendrick on ‘The Duke of Portland’s Tapestries after Teniers” 
in their issue for March 21,1925. This particular panel, of which 
other copies are known, bears on the selvedge the inscription 
‘ I. V. fecet,’ and from this and the absence of any Brussels mark 
Mr. Kendrick would assign it to an English weaver, John Vander- 
bank, an artist of some repute at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, who he says is last heard of in 1727. Several of the 
panels have the arms of Edward Harley, second Earl of Oxford, 
inserted in the top border, where they may be seen in our plate. 
Mr. Kendrick thinks this insertion was done not long after the 
panels were woven; and, as Harley succeeded to the title in 1724, 
he assumes they were partly made before that date and finished 
before 1727. But he seems to have failed to observe that the 
arms are not on a shield but on the feminine lozenge; and, though 
it is not impossible that the Countess would use them in that 
form during her husband’s lifetime, it is much more likely that 
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the tapestries were bought by her after his death in 1741. The 
details of John Vanderbank’s life differ too from those given by 
the writer of his life in the Dictionary of National Biography , 
where it is stated that he fled to France to avoid his creditors in 
1729, returned to England, spent some time in the Fleet, illus¬ 
trated a London edition of Don Quixote in 1738, and died on 
December 23,1739. It seems possible therefore that the tapestries 
were executed a little later than Mr. Kendrick suggests. 

But all that matters very little to us, who are only concerned 
with the plate as a representation of Gypsy life. The scene is 
the familiar one of dvlceriben combined with loriben in rather a 
pleasant setting; and though the Gypsies, like the scenery, are 
no doubt a mixture of memory and imagination, one does feel 
that the artist had seen a Gypsy in his life, which is by no means 
always the case with pictorial representations of them. But on 
descending to detail it is not so easy to point out the distinguish¬ 
ing features. As would be expected, the certain Gypsy figures 
are all dark-haired and rather dusky-featured in contrast to the 
peasants, who are fair in all seven panels. The boy leaning against 
the tree is, however, rather a puzzle. He is dark-haired, and the 
feather in his hat gives him a jaunty, Gypsy-like appearance; but 
his tint seems too fair, and he may be only a goat-herd. The 
headdress of the women, both the handkerchiefs and the hair, 
short for the period and hanging loose on each side, are definite 
characteristics, as all the peasant women wear a cap and have 
their hair done up. Similar handkerchiefs occur on several of 
Callot’s figures. The cloaks worn by the two standing women 
do not appear elsewhere in the panels; but here one is on more 
debatable ground, as the other female figures—even when they are 
walking or skating on the ice—are represented in indoor costumes 
without any cloaks. Yet some over-garment must have been in 
use, and one cannot tell whether it resembled the Gypsies’ cloaks 
or not. Anyhow they are very ordinary cloaks and not likely to 
be of special interest. But the outer wrap of the seated woman 
and of the girl behind her seem to be more voluminous and to 
be wrapped round them rather than fastened in any ordinary 
way. They may therefore be intended for the large blanket 
found in several early Gypsy plates; but unfortunately they are 
too indistinct for one to assert anything very definite about them. 
That woman’s headgear too is spotted, and wrapped over possibly 
into something more turban-like than the simple handkerchiefs 
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of the others. The girl and the little thief are barefooted, which 
none of the other figures in these panels are. But barefooted 
peasants were certainly not rare at that date; and this can only 
mean that in drawing idylls of country life the artist has sub¬ 
jected his peasants to a process of idealisation which he has not 
thought necessary to apply to his Gypsies. All this does not 
amount to much. Still he does not confuse the Gypsies with 
tatterdemalion tramps, nor make them absolutely identical with 
his gorgios, which I suppose is as much as one can expect when 
he is not likely to have had Gypsies posing for the picture. 


II.—WELSH GYPSY FOLK-TALES 
Collected and Edited by John Sampson. 

No. 26. 0 Grai ka X in i) as 6 Sunakai. 

With a Note by Prof. W. R. Halliday. 

’Dot sas /turd puro goyo. Sas lea bite t lovo—kek bat—(d June las 
kek ka te civel lea te rigerdl lea garadea, te lei lcot&r leste kana 
wontaelas. 

“ Jund ad Icerdva lesa, data lea me grealcl te ^ ol .” Cidda lea 
ar'i greako %oben. Dida lea i greakl ’knnf>, (d vdrttnis T grea te 
yiny'il. Sokon eeros te inyerelaa , lelaa cinimdyeri 6 dui. 

Yek dives 'doi aaa velgdra ar’o boro gar. 0 puro jalae odoi te 
biknel peako grai. 

A Ic'd jala ’Icano ki ’kava gav. Junelaa 0 puro te dui 
Hinimdyerid aaa mukle i greati. 

THE HORSE THAT DROPPED GOLD 

There was a very old man. He had a little money—not 
much—and he was puzzled where to put it, so that he could 
keep it secretly to get a coin from it when he wished. 

‘ I know what I will do with it, I will give it to my horse to 
eat’ He put it in the horse’s fodder. Then he gave it to the 
horse, and waited for him to drop dung. Every time the horse 
dropped dung, he would pick up a sovereign or two. 

One day there was a fair in the town. The old man was on 
his way there to sell his horse. 

Off he goes now to this town. The old man knew that two 
sovereigns still remained in the horse. 
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'Vlas ki 'kava gav ’do-kai aaa i velg&ra. Xindas 6 grai ’kano. 
fd ’doi gyaa 6 jru.ro kl greako ful (d dzids 6 dul cinimayerid . 
“ Nai jmre greaki komi aunakdi te yinyeril ’leant! ” yoce pestl. 

’Doi 8a8 rai vdrtlnia lea. ’Vida akdva rai k'o jmro, (d jnuklds 
leate ani biknelaa 6 grai. “ No me! ” yo€o jmro, “ na wontsd me 
te biknd lea.” Saa boro lukeriben % duienaa. “ Dava tut ’kyafakya 
’kyatakya leaki,” yoco rai. Bikindd8 lea o jmro, ’yaa peako lord, 
fd natklda peaki. 

’Yo 8 6 rai 5 grai fd cidda lea ar’i atanya, fd vartinia lea te 
yinel. Xindd8 d grai ar’i atanya. Ak’O rai ’leant r’odel 6 ful. 
Kek 8unakdi na Vatlas 6 rai kek. “ Boyk 1 te jal i purtaa ! gyaa 
’pdrl * mandi.” 

Gyaa 6 rai ’kan5 sDr ’pari d fern te rodel i [mreaki. L'atids 
lea. 

“ Gydn jnlrl * mandi mind, jmrdia ? ” “ No, na giom me kelr 

’pdrl * tuti; so ail” “ Na yinyerel 6 grai leek sunakdi mayi.” 
“So deaa lea te yol 1 ” yoc’o jmro. “Dava lea jov adkon dives, fd 

He came to this town where the fair was held. Then the 
horse dropped dung, and the old man went to the dung, and 
picked up the two sovereigns. ‘ Now there is no more gold for 
the old horse to drop,’ quoth he to himself. 

There was a gentleman watching him. This gentleman 
approached the old man, and asked him whether he would sell 
the horse. ‘ Not I,’ quoth the old man, ‘ I do not wish to sell 
him.’ There was a great haggling between the two. ‘ I will 
give thee such and such a sum for him,' said the gentleman. 
The old man sold him, took his money, and went his way. 

The gentleman took the horse, put him in the stable, and 
waited for him to drop dung. The horse dropped dung in the 
stable. Now the gentleman examines the dung. Not a piece of 
gold could he find. ‘The devil go with the old man! he has 
outwitted me.’ 

Now the gentleman travelled all over the country looking for 
the old man. He found him. 

‘Thou hast cheated me, old man, hast thou not?’ ‘No, I 
have not cheated thee; what is the matter?’ ‘The horse does- 
not drop any gold forme.’ ‘What dost thou give him to eat?’ 

1 Bot/k] Boyk or boy. the latter always used in the inflected cases, is a notr 
unusual W. Gyp. variant of the more familiar bey. 

2 gyas 1 pdrl ] Ja - oparl , lit. ‘ to go above * is the ordinary W. Gyp. idiom for 
* to outdo, to outwit, to overreach.’ 
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dosta pus id dosta Has leski." “ Sar Jnykasis 6 grai te yinyeril 
sunak&i tuki kana desa les kek sunakdi te %ol ? ” “ Dava tut 6 
puro grai, de man poS 6 lovo pDle.” “No me!' 1 yp&o puro, 
“ dikdva tut top i boyesko 1 dumo mayki dava tut m€ posera 
pole ! ” 

Oke sor te si man te pend tuki tru&al 5 grai id puro. 

quoth the old man. ‘I give him oats every day, and there is 
plenty of straw and plenty of hay for him.’ ‘How canst thou 
■expect the horse to drop gold for thee, when thou givest him no 
gold to eat V ‘I will give thee the old horse, give me half my 
money back.’ * Not I,’ quoth the old man, ‘ I will see thee on 
the back of the devil, before I return thee a halfpenny.’ 

That is all I have to tell thee about the horse and the old 
man. 

[References to variants will be found in Dawkins, Modem Greek 
in Cappadocia, p. 231, Clouston, Popular Tales and Fictions, ii. 
pp. 232 foil, Cosquin, Contes Populaires de Lorraine, i. pp. 108 
foil., ii. pp. 124 foil., 282 foil., Jacobs, Celtic Fairy Tales, i. pp. 
247-8, Bolte und Polivka, Anmerkungen, ii. pp. 1-18. 

A Gypsy version containing the gold-dropping animal is said 
to be given in Wlislocki, Volksdichtungen der siebenbiirgischen 
und sudungarischen Zigeuner (Vienna, 1890), pp. 397-400, which 
is not accessible to me. 

Our fragment belongs to a story in which the hero gets the 
better of opponents (either persons who have cheated him, or 
-envious and ill-disposed fellow-villagers or a grasping and richer 
-elder brother), by the sale of sham magical articles, e.g. a rabbit, 
goat, or bird which is supposed to carry messages, a donkey, 
horse, or cow which drops gold, a magically automatic kettle, a 
pipe, horn, or wand which is alleged to raise the dead to life again, 
and so forth. The hero is often the national incarnation of the 
cunning simpleton, Nasr-ed-din Khoja, Eulenspiegel or Campriano. 
The Sale of the Sham Magical Articles further forms a constantly 
recurring element in versions of the Little Fairly, Big Claus and 
Little Claus, Das Burle (Grimm, No. 61) type. 

In Europe this form makes an early appearance in literature 
in the well-known Latin poem Unibos of the tenth century (6. und 
P., ii. p. 7). From this poem, which contains the sham gold- 
dropping animal, is no doubt derived the sixteenth century 
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Meiaterlied (B. und P., ii. p. 9), and it is quite probable that a good 
many of the European versions of Grimm, No. 61, go back to this- 
literary source. 

But the tale is widely distributed throughout the Indo- 
European area. Our particular item, the gold-dropping animal,, 
is to be found in all the countries of Europe, and references to its 
occurrence further East in Mingrelian, Tatar, Turkish, Buryat and 
Indian variants will be found in B. und P. To the list given in 
this great commentary on Grimm I can add only the Cappadocian 
story in Dawkins, loc. cit., the Lesbian version, to which reference 
is there made, from 'Avdyp<o<rros, Ae<r/3nucd, No. 5, and a Persian 
variant in Lorimer, Persian Tales, p. 180. On the southern 
fringes of the Indo-European area our story is found in the 
Sudan, in Tunis, and among the Kabyles (B. und P., loc. cit.). It 
has crossed the Atlantic and occurs in Louisiana in the form of a 
goose which is alleged to produce a gold coin when played to upon 
a fiddle (Fortier, Louisiana Folle-Tales, No. 26, p. 88). 

From a literary point of view it will at once be apparent that 
the sham magical articles of the droll are the rationalistic 
burlesque counterparts to the magical clubs, carpets, Tischen- 
deck-dichs, etc., which, usually in sets of three, come the way of 
some hero of romantic fairy tale, i.e. the type of Grimm, No. 36, 
or of Jack and his Cudgel (J. 0. L. S., Third Series, iii. 145). For 
authentic gold-producing animals in fairy tale, see Clouston, 
op. cit., i. pp. 123-32. 

The fraudulent sale of the supposedly gold-dropping donkey is 
often more simply achieved by mixing a few gold coins in the 
dung which is lying in its stall. What may be called the animated 
money-box version, in which the animal is given gold coins to eat, 
is not, however, infrequent. Thus in variants of our story from 
India (Clouston, op. cit., p. 274), the Highlands of Scotland 
(Campbell, Popular Tales of the West Highlands, ii. p. 247), and 
Lorraine (Cosquin, Contes Populaires de Lorraine, i. p. 108), the 
animal is ‘salted’ by being given gold pieces to eat. In an 
Albanian story (Dozon, Contes Albanais, No. 23, p. 177) a cock 
swallows gold coins in the king’s treasury, and hence is able to- 
lay sovereigns. In the Katha Sarit Sagara ‘ an ape is trained to- 
bring up from his stomach as many pieces of money as might be 
asked for, the ape having been made previously to swallow a. 
quantity’ (Clouston, op. cit, p. 274). 

W. R. H.] 
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III —THE SONG OF THE BRIDGE 
By B. J. Gilliat-Smith 

With a Note by Prof. W. R. Halliday 

[The following version of the well-known ‘ Conte du Pont/ familiar to Gypsy 
students from the very muddled version printed by Paspati, was taken down 
from the old blind singer of Roustchouk, of whom a photograph appeared in the 
J. G. L. S N.S., viu 51, in 1912 or 1913.] 

E PAVLESKI PARAMlCl 
1 

“ Nandi amin dadoed, nandi amen daiori, te del amin bare 
gozofi. 

Sar kamkerds amen India o%to-bre$ingi koprildzika, 1 arkamldr 2 
Devla." 

“ So gozoi'l te da’ me tumen, me ■yurdofe, mife ternofe, miye ter- 
nofe, raklofd ? 

Alen pason pdle indraldte. So kandisiol 8 tumare baytali 
jakhorende, 

Neetlen * e ba%tale sunofdste, arkdm-da evladldr-da. 


THE BALLAD OF THE BRIDGE 
1 

“We have no father, we have no mother, to give us at least good 
counsel. 

How shall we make this eight years’ bridge, O friends, 0 God ? ” 

“ What counsel shall I give you, my little ones, my young ones, 
my little children ? 

Come now and lie down in sleep. What will appear unto your 
lucky eyes determine in your lucky dream, O friends, 0 my 
children. 

1 kopriidilka . Turk. ‘ koprii,’ ‘a bridge ’; * kopriid2ik ’ is the Turk, diminutive, 
a added makes the loan word feminine. 

2 arkamldr: perhaps Turk, ‘erkyanlar,’ ‘great men, props of the State.’ 

* kandisidl : disjovela, disjola = it appears, comes to light. 

4 neetlenmek : to determine, diagnose, fix, unravel, is a popular Turkish verb 
formed apparently from the Arab-Turk. substantive ‘niyyet,’ intention, ‘evladl&r/ 
Turk, from Arabic ‘awlad,’ children, plur. of ‘walad.’ 
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2 

So kandiaiol kamphendn turnare ba^tale jakhopinde." 

Trin phralopd indraleste 1 2 3 neetdiler * bayt-dU sunende. 

Qed&enin bir waJctindd 8 furladi 4 5 xdijds 6 jek phralopd indraldtar. 
UcHjds, tkardds pi jagopi, aii/rdu * pi dzezva andi jagdte. 

BaSladi jini duSiinmeji, jini baMadi giidienmeje, kiisiinmeje . 7 

3 

■“ Hd'ule ucen opre akand mipe baytale phrulofd indvul&tar, 

So but pasjdnas 8 'kand Ixiytald indres, 9 me temope phralope 
aayi. 

Ware-me-dikhom akand jek ba^tald sunopd; te ardadajim 10 
tumdnge, te wakerdv mopo ba^tald sunopd." 

2 

"What will appear you will tell unto your lucky eyes.” 

Three brothers in their sleep determined in their lucky dreams. 
At one moment of the night one brother arose with a start from 
sleep. He arose, lit his fire, pushed the coffee pot on to the fire. 
He began once more to cogitate, once more he began to worry 
and to fret. 


3 

* Come arise, O brothers, my happy ones, from your sleep. Much 
sweet sleep you have now slept, my little young brothers, aaah! 
Now I have seen a lucky dream. Let me make known to you, 
and tell you, my lucky dream.’ 


1 indraleste : cf. above indrdUite. I have not found this noun in the nominative 
*indral t which perhaps is not used. The form is presumably adverbial, like kherdl , 
and is from the substantive lindr, 4 sleep.’ 

2 neetdiler : third pers. plur. past tense. 

3 geditnin bir waktindd : Turk. 4 at one moment of the night. ’ 

4 furladi : Turk. 4 he sprang, started, jumped.’ 

5 Uf'ijd8 is the ustinjds of other dialects. 

H silrdiii Turk. 4 siirmek,’ 4 to draw.’ 

7 This line is quite Turkish, unmixed with Romani. See translation. 

8 pasjdnas . Second pers. plur. of the 4 second ’ Aorist, often, I think wrongly, 
called the pluperfect. Elsewhere I have already pointed out the fact that the past 
tense of paAovav has an s for * in this dialect as in that of the St. Petersburg Gypsy 
singers. 

9 Indres : here we have the word lindr (indr as il for lil), treated as a loan word 
with the Greek plur. termination in 4 -es.’ 

10 anladajtm : Turk, ‘let me explain.’ 
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4 

" Xairldr-omn ” 1 penldr “ tifd baytald suneske. 

Hdide wdlcer amdnge topd baytald sunopd.” 

“ Me kamwakerdv tumdnge amd bdlki gudzenirsini s ? ” 

“ Oudddnmeis, hdide wdker to baytalo sunopd.” 

“ Kamwakerdv, me phraiopd. 

Airdt amdndar kurbdis mangdla amdndar kadid baytali koprls." 
O bard phal * phendds: “ sind man trin yurdoxe, ear te Jetarim 
Idngef 

Me kiamaddn aads te dav kurbdi, arkam adalar ? ” 

Ortandids phal phendds: " man sine duiofd. Me kiamaddn saes 
te dav hu/rbdi ? ” 

Eng eiknd phendds: "arkam adalar, man sine yurdofo, me 
' kiamaddn sods te lav te dav kurbdi f 

5 

Daha kendim naJti cajom me yurddste 8 

Akand phendds o bard phalofo: “gudzenmejin mdnge, avrdt 
elddn isi evldd belden isi. 


4 

■■All hail,’ they say, ‘to thy lucky dream. Come tell us thy 
lucky dream.’ 

4 1 will tell you, but perchance you may be angry.’ ‘ We will not 
be angry. Come speak out thy lucky dream.’ ‘1 will tell it, 
my little brothers. To-night this fateful bridge desires from us 
a sacrifice.’ 

The eldest brother said: ‘ I have three little children. How shall 
I forego them. Before sacrificing them, which one must I give ? ’ 
The middle brother said: “ I have two little ones. Before sacri¬ 
ficing them, which one must I give ? ’ 

The smallest said: * I have one little one, O my friends, my 
masters. How shall I choose him for the sacrifice ? 

5 

I have not yet had any pleasure in the possession of my child.’ 
Now spoke the eldest brother: ‘Be not angry with me. Wives 
are from our hands, sons are from our loins. Of the first there 

1 In this and the following verses I refer the student to the translation which 
will afford elucidation with regard to the Turkish words and expressions. 

2 phal , for phraly as in Anglo-Romani. 

* The meaning of this line is not clear to me. The sentence may have l>een 
taken down wrongly. 
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OrUdr alemeste daha but isi. Billci amen-da arukhdsa lacajre. 
Alem avzjes amenge kdski yomni maro antela} kolA bare te da* 
kurbAi, beildr phralord.” 

6 s 

0 dromofe akanA loisdjU-. Dikhen akand kon aela. 

I siniva 3 o Sereste, o peSkiri si ko pikeste. ffc giinliik kundd * si 
angajdte. 

HAide DAvla lAki citora o 'pikeste, hAide aela MinAr Ceribaieski 
KoS-Balani 4 borapl, arkam-Devla. 


7 

Abe Devla de alcana jek fjaro omiiz brisindoro, ja jek bari bora 
balvalofi, 

AmA DAvla ta te kaisin lAlco baytalo piyofo, ta-te pvrl lake 
serestar lAki siniva, 

ta-te irisAel ta-te dzal jxtJ po iic-gunliik ^urdo]'6, arkdm-DAvla. 

are still many in the world. And perchance we too may find 
better ones. Whose wife brings us bread, her let us at least 
sacrifice, O my Lords brothers.’ 

6 

Now the roads have reddened. 5 Now they are looking who- 
cometh. 

The tray on her head; the napkin over her shoulder; a three- 
days-old babe is in her arms. Behold, O God, her napkin on 
her shoulder. Behold she comes, the beautiful bride of Minar 
the Oeribasi, O my friends, 0 God. 

7 

Yet grant, 0 God, a great squall of rain, or a great gust of wind, 
that her fated foot may slip, that her tray may fall from her 
head, that she may turn back and go to her three-days-old babe, 
0 my friends, O God. 

1 anttla : the verb andva always takes the form antdva in the Tinners" 
dialect. 

2 In this verse there is a change in tnusio and metre. The first lines are much 
quicker and almost recitative ; then a wail and back to the original melody. 

3 $iniva : Turk, ‘sini*: in Bulg. and in most other Romani dialects ‘sim'ja.’ 
pilrfMt : the aspirates ph , rh, often disappear in the Tinners’ dialeot. Cf. my 
notes on the dialect in the ‘ Report on the Gypsy tribes of N.E. Bulgaria.’ 

4 Ko<:-Balani: this expression has often been translated to me as ‘ beautiful, 
golden-haired.’ Balan may be Rumanian ‘balan,’ i.e. ‘de coloare intre alb sf 
galben sau auriil,’ used more especially of the face or the hair. I cannot 
trace koc. 

5 With the setting sun. 
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8 

Nejek briSln gijda, nejek balvalopt phridas. 

Hdide ajds Mindr deribaSiski baytali borofi. 

“ Be-koldi-gelen, Mindr deribakildr, 

Be-koldi-gelen, Bei Usta-baMldr, 

Be koldi-gelen, Bei Agaldr. 

Abe-arkamldr, soske kidia 1 2 duSunursuniis ? Soske mdnge-mi 
giidzindinis 1 

Man avzjee teme-dieaingo yurdofo side. Me yurdes geei najar- 
ddmas, pasarddmas? 

Tuminge mapo gen si k’ant&mas, mdnge koldste gudzendiniz-mi ? 

9 

Dar aikdiniz kiisundiinUz-mi mange ? 

Alen, Endaldr, besen, tlioven tumari vaatoyi, beXen te yas po ddi 
bukea maj-oi’d. 

Amaro giinii.mii.z-da bu-giin, 3 saatimiz-da bu-sadt. 


8 

Neither rain came nor wind blew. Behold there came the fated 
bride of Minar the Oeribasi. 

“ All hail to thee, 0 Oeribasi Minar. All hail to you, 0 Master 
Masons. All hail to you, 0 my Lords. But, my friends, where¬ 
fore are you thus cogitating ? Is it that you are angry with me ? 
There was to me this day a babe of youthful days, late I washed 
my babe, and put to sleep, and late I brought you your bread: 
perchance for that you are angry ? 


9 

And ye are cross and enraged for that ? Come, friends, be seated, 
wash your hands, that we may eat each two mouthfuls of bread. 
For our day is this day and our hour is this hour. Since to-day 

1 kidia : hidid meaning 4 thus ’ is characteristic of the dialect of the Tinners 
and the Kazanlik Iron-Workers. Both these dialects also use the word in the 
sense of ‘such/ the kasav6 of some other dialects, the adasavd of the St. Petersburg 
singers. Cf. List II in the linguistic section of my ‘ Report on the Gypsies of N. E. 
Bulgaria. 1 

2 pasarddmas: pa»ardva f pa*jar dm, the paJljartiv of other dialects. Note the 

‘second Aorist* form in this as in najarddma* and antdma* : the meaning is not 
pluperfect. 

a giin is Turk, ‘day/ giiniimii z = * our day/ therefore amard is a pleonasm. The 
same applies to amard tenimfz in the next line. 
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Avzjee amaro tenimiz sagldm sar iai, 

Besen te yas tumdntaa po dui bukea mafd. 

10 

Abe Agaldr, suslce rovdla tumaro phralofo ? ” 

“ Md-dikh leake, borije, odovd bir az aymdt 1 isL 
Avzjea bafofe kaitofe sar vaizela? ta peradds ta naSaldae pe 
vastorendar pifi zeikiri} 

Koleske rovil odovd yurdofo.” 

Abe," eSin, “ man sine des e dui phal sa kujumdzidea. 

11 

Sa rupeatar te kerzardv tifi zeikiri, 

Veznaraldr, te ikanzardv * sa altidko eng temizinden. 

Pdle kerziardv tuminge tifi zeikiri. 

Hdide akand te be$en te yaa po dui bukea mafOfb.” 

12 

■“ Me na mangdva aver zeikiri. Mifi zeikiri acijd8-mange me 
dadeatar me dajdtar tuluaun* 

our limbs are sound, be seated that we may eat together each 
two mouthfuls of bread. 


10 

But, masters, why is your brother crying ? ’ 

4 Look not at him, O bride, he is somewhat foolish. To-day as he 
was lifting stones and planks, he let fall and lost from his hands 
his ring. For that the little one is crying.’ 

4 But,’ she said, ‘ I have twelve brothers, all goldsmiths. 

11 

I will have thy ring made all of silver, and have it wrought all 
from the purest gold. I will have thy ring made again. Come, 
that we may eat together each two mouthfuls of bread.’ 

12 

4 1 do not want another ring. My ring remained to me from my 
father and my mother as a keepsake. Come, stoop down, with 

1 ax*ndt, for Turk, ‘axmak.* 

2 vaiztla : the vdzdel of other dialects. 

3 zeikiri : I have not traced the origin of this word meaning ‘ a ring.' 

4 ikanzardv: causative of ikandv , which is the ‘Tinner’ form of the inkaldv f 
inkalavdv, nikaldv , ikaldv , nikavti i% of other dialects. 

5 (ulusi'm: Turk. 
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Al 1 sikdine * tume tusa te rddas Jcajd mifi zeikiri, arkdm-esi, 
t’alkale bafopinde t'alkali ha^tale kaAtopinde.” 

“ Hdide te rddav me pomeea lieki zeikiri. 

Mdnge gudlenmesin, mo fom da sikmasin bari, mo terno pomopb, 
te rodas ha^tall zeikiri." 

Ucina: akati rodena, i zeikiri nandi; okote rodena, i zeikiri 
nandi. 

Gine kbpridlco temeljerini; oyujela Mindr CeribaSieki jerleSdirdl 
pe pipope ; “ Arkdm KoS-Balani, de-man-mdndejto vastopo, 

Mopo takadim pek kesildi .* 


13 

Jardim-et-mange, Ode man te ikdv 4 man akatdr.’’ 

“ Abe” iMn, “ trin rat dahd mdnge malim oldu, . . . oopo ! 
Min-da 5 dikhdm an mo svnb hi man kurbdi kadesa man kalle 
baxtale kdpriijdte. 

me, that we may search for this my ring, my friends, among 
these stones and these lucky planks.’ 

'Behold, I will search with my husband for his ring. My 
husband, be not angry, worry not, my young husband, we will 
search for the lucky ring.’ 

They arise. Here they search, there is no ring; there they search, 
there is no ring. They went near to the foundation of the 
bridge. Minar the C’eribaii descends. He planted his feet into 
the foundation. ‘0 friend, beautiful one, give me your little 
hand. My strength is nearly spent. 

13 

Help me, pull me, that I may get myself out from here.’ ‘ But,’ 
she said,' three nights more are my possession. I too saw in 
my dream that you will give me as a sacrifice to this fateful 
bridge. 

1 al\ perhaps for ar, imper. ‘come.’ Cf. verse 1 : aten pa*dn> etc. 

2 sikdine: this was translated as ‘stoop down.' Perhaps from a sikdnjovar T 
from silent, tsiknd ? 

* In the last lines of this verse, as taken down, there would appear to be some¬ 
thing wrong, but the meaning is not difficult to find. 

4 It ikdv : presumably ‘that I may extract,* for the ikaldv, inkaldv of other 
dialects. 

5 min-da: min or men is often used for me in the Tinners’ dialect, kalle : 
the double l is distinctly heard; the word is presumably a shortening of kadaU t 
or akalkd. 
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Ili mofo jirmi timdn var, jirmi-si-da topo janinda-olsun: 

.1 ntd-mipe Pavlis, thov an mifi angajdte, 

Ilian mifi cuiojfi, thov o mdste, kidid mayo kanlm 1 take heldl- 
olsun. 

14 

Haule Divla di akand kalle kopriljdke, — kudretden,—do Serinde 
dui oliides lcaitori, 

Ta te kurulsun bare mopi Pavliske jek kuna. 

Doha bakrofi te nakin cuiofi te den, 

Brisln te del te najaril, 

PatraU keb&r iorina , 2 mifd Pavlea te pasjaren. 3 
Balvalofi kebdr piide* i kuna bari sarldrsin, 

Nine, Pdvlem, Ninni Pdvlem, Ninno Pdvlem, te pasjardv tut, 
Pdvle." 

And my twenty finger and toe nails, may the whole twenty be in 
your side, if you do not bring my Paul, place him in my arms, 
take out my breast and put it in his mouth. Thus shall my 
blood become lawful unto you. 

14 

Grant, O God, to this bridge, by thy power at both ends two 
cypress branches, that they may be placed as a cradle for my 
Paul. Further when sheep pass may they give him their 
udders. When rain falls may it bathe him. As many leaves 
as are shed, may they cover him. When the wind blows may 
it rock his cradle, a lullaby, my Paul, a lullaby, that my Paul 
may sleep.’ 

[The belief in the necessity and efficacy of Foundation 
Sacrifice in order to secure the stability of buildings is world 
wide. Particulars about the consequent practices and their dis¬ 
tribution together with references to the principal literature on 
the subject will be found in Hartland’s article in Hastings’ Ency¬ 
clopaedia of Religion and Ethics, vi. pp. 112-15, s.v. ‘ Foundation.’ 

Of this universal belief the Song of the Bridge is a specialised 
product. It is very widely distributed among the peoples of the 

1 kdnlm : Turk, ‘my blood.’ 

2 patrate kebdr corona: ‘as many (branches) as shed (their leaves).' I take 
patraU to mean ‘ leafy branches.* 

3 te pasjaren : other dialects have pa#ljar&i. 

4 p>'ule y for ptidel , phudel . The Drindari dialect also drops the l of the third 
pers. sing. 
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Balkan area and this, I am sure, must be considered its home. 
Gypsy versions from this area are the hopelessly corrupt version 
from Paspati reproduced by Groome, Gypsy Folk-Tales, pp. 12-13, 
and a good Serbian Gypsy version by Gjorgjevid in Mitteilungen 
zur Zigeunerkunde, ii. (1906), pp. 121-3. 

Groome suggested that an Indian tale (Campbell, Santal 
Folk-Tales, pp. 106-10, compare Bompas, Folklore of the Santal 
Parganas, pp. 102-6) provides ‘ a striking parallel.’ Actually the 
parallel does not extend further than the building of a tank by 
seven brothers and the drowning of their sister (not the wife of 
one of them), in order that the tank may fill with water. The 
similarity, in fact, is derived merely from the common origin of 
the two stories in the belief in the necessity for Foundation 
Sacrifice, which we have noted to be world wide. I have per¬ 
sonally no doubt whatever that the Song of the Bridge is a 
localised form of story arising out of this wide-spread custom 
and belongs properly to the Balkan area. 1 am doubtful whether 
even the legend about the bridge at Zakho in Eastern Kurdistan 
{M. Sykes, Dar-vl-Islam, p. 160) is a true variant. Probably the 
similarity is due to the coincidence of the independent invention 
of a similar story in connection with an identical magical belief; 
possibly it is really a variant, but in that case the dissimilarities 
would suggest that it has been brought there from the Balkan 
area and has suffered in transit. The bridge at Zakho demanded 
a life before it would stand. The first comer was to be sacrificed. 
A beautiful girl accompanied by a bitch and her puppies came 
in sight. In spite of the efforts of the masons, the bitch held 
back and the girl reached the bridge first. She was built into it 
alive, and only one hand with its gold bracelet remained visible 
outside the bridge. 

The most famous of the Songs of the Bridge is, of course, the 
Greek folk-song The Bridge of Arta. This is well known all over 
Greece, and the legend is also attached to a number of other 
bridges in different parts of the Greek world. Politis claimed 
that over forty variant Greek versions were known to him (see 
Lawson, Modem Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion, pp. 
262-3; Garnett, Greek Folk Poesy, i. pp. 70-2; Politis, 'ExXoyai 
drro t a rpayovBia r ov ' EWijvikov \aov, irapdpT'tjfia rfjs Aaoypa<f>ia$, 
i. pp. 130, 287 ; Aaoypa<f>ta, i. pp. 15, 630-1). A similar ballad is 
also widely spread among the other Balkan peoples, Albanians, 
Serbs, Bulgarians, Hungarians and Rumanians (see Kohler, 
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Auf8dtze iiber Mdrchen und Volkslieder (Berlin, 1894), pp. 38-47; 
Dozon, Contes ALbanais, pp. 255-7; E. B. M., Roumanian Fairy 
Tales and Legends (London, 1881), pp. 97-105; Jones and Kropf, 
Magyar Folk-Tales (London, 1889), pp. 376-7. 1 

Two variant types of the legend are distinguishable. I will 
call them The Bridge of Arta, which is the usual form in Greek 
folk-song, and The Building of Scutari, which is the predominant 
type among the other Balkan peoples. Naturally in individual 
versions there is sometimes a conflation of the two types. 

In the Bridge of Arta type a single master craftsman, usually 
named Manoli, and a large number of builders and apprentices 
fail to make the bridge stand; they are warned by a dream, a 
voice from the bridge, a demon from the bridge, or an archangel, 
to sacrifice the master craftsman’s wife. The master craftsman 
sends the nightingale to warn his wife to delay, but the bird 
delivers the message in the opposite sense. The wife arrives 
decked in her best clothes; her husband’s obvious distress is 
explained to her as due to his having dropped his ring. She 
descends to find the ring and is built into the foundation. She 
laments her fate, and recalls that of her two sisters who were 
both similarly immured elsewhere. She curses the bridge that it 
may tremble like her heart and sway like her waving hair, but is 
induced to change her speech to a charm that it may stand like 
iron, as her heart has become like iron, lest her brother in foreign 
parts should return and pass over the bridge. 

In the Building of Scutari there are three (the number 
varies) brothers who are the builders of the fortress at the orders 
of King Bukashin. A warning is given by a vila, dream, voice, 
etc., that the wife of one of the three must be sacrificed. They 
decide that they will leave the choice to Fate, and that the one 
who comes first or brings the dinner on the morrow shall be the 
victim. But two of the brothers break faith and secretly warn 
their wives, who consequently stay at home next day and compel 
or induce their sister-in-law to carry out the dinner. In some 
versions the treachery of the brothers in breaking their oath of silence 

1 The references oould be multiplied, but these are probably sufficient for 
practical purposes. In compiling this note I have had the advantage of oonsulting 
a MS. collection of material by Mr. Scott Macfie. I have not been able to 
procure L. Sain&an, * Rites de construction d’apr&s la potaie populaire de 1'Europe 
orientate,’ Revue de Vhistoire de* religions , xlv., 1902, pp. 359-96, nor Dieterioh'a 
article in Zeitschri/t d. Vereinsf. Volkskunde , 1902, pp. 150-2. 
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is omitted. The brother whose wite is seen approaching prays 
God to send a storm of wind and rain to keep her away, but 
in vain, the devoted wife struggles through to her doom. Her 
husband’s grief is explained as due to the loss of a golden apple 
or ring; she is enticed down and is built in by the workmen. At 
first she thinks that they are merely joking, then, as the building 
reaches her girdle, she realises the grim reality and ‘ writhes like 
a snake.’ She finally implores them at least to leave a hole for 
her breast through which she may suckle her babe. 

This type of ballad is associated with other buildings besides 
the fortress at Scutari, but only at the latter, so far as I know, 
is there an actual phenomenon to account for the last and charac¬ 
teristic episode. From the foundations at Scutari there is a 
place from which a chalky water drips which is still used by 
mothers as a tonic for infants. This is the spot where the heroine 
suckled her child. 

Contrary to the general view I am inclined to think the 
Building of Scutari the better and more original version than the 
Bridge of Arta, the claim of which to be the parent of the legend 
in other Balkan lands rests partly on the fact that it is more 
widely known and partly upon the quite irrelevant ground that 
a larger number of the modern Greek variants happen to have 
been collected and published. 

Groome’s version from Paspati is hopelessly corrupt, but belongs 
to the Scutari rather than the Arta type. It most resembles 
the Rumanian version associated with the Monastery of Arges. 
In this, too, the hero is Manoli, perhaps as result of conflation 
with the Bridge of Arta, and in this too the fall and death of 
the master craftsman follows the immuring of his wife. At the 
spot where he fell there is a brackish spring. Of this death of 
Manoli the conclusion of Paspati's version is a confused remi¬ 
niscence. Similarly the mysterious snake which appears (p. 12, 
third line from bottom) must really be derived from the episode 
in which, when the stones reach her middle, the unfortunate 
victim * writhes like a snake.’ 

The Serbian Gypsy version recorded by Gjorgjevil also belongs 
to the Building of Scutari type. Twelve brothers are warned 
by the emperor ( = King Bukashin of the Serbian ballad) that the 
bridge must be completed by a certain date. They agree (the 
magical warning is missing) to sacrifice one of their wives, the 
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one who first comes with the dinner. The wife of Hassan, the 
eldest brother, says to her sisters-in-law, ‘ Come let us take out 
the dinner,’ puts the basin on her head and takes her child with 
her. Hassan, seeing her coming, prays God to send a rainstorm 
and a bitter wind that the child may freeze and she turn back. 
The min falls and the food is being spoiled in the basin, but the 
wife takes it out and struggles through with it in her hand. 

‘ Why is my Hassan so sad?’ ‘I have lost my silver ring/ 
‘ I have seven brothers, goldsmiths, who will make you another/ 
But the eleven brothers-in-law take her ofif (the ruse of looking 
for the ring has dropped out) and wall her up. She prays them 
to leave her left breast and right hand free for her to suckle her 
child, a little room for a sheep to pass that her son may sleep, 
that rain may fall to wash the child and wind blow to rock his 
cradle. This confused ending is obviously a distortion of that 
represented by our version. 

Mr. Gilliat-Smith’s version, clearly of the Scutari type, now 
needs little comment. The dream is a form of magical warning 
which often occurs. The prayer for rain and wind in stanzas 6-7 
differs only from the Serbian Gypsy version in being unanswered, 
instead of failing in its purpose. The lost ring motif is better 
preserved in our version, as is also the concluding prayer. 

We may perhaps notice that the problem of the brothers is 
developed in stanza 5 in rather an unusual and interesting way. 
It seems an illogical distortion (for if there are more wives to be 
had, there are also more children to be had, as the Egyptian 
deserters in Herodotus, ii. 30, rather crudely pointed out) of a very 
old motif which occurs from a common source in the JataJcas 
and in the Ramayana, though as early as Herodotus (iii. 119) it 
appears in European literature as the Persian story of Intaphemes' 
Wife. From Herodotus Sophocles borrowed it for his Antigone, 
909-12 (see Pischel, Hermes, xxviii., 1893, pp. 465-8). A woman 
is given the choice of saving either husband or children or 
brother from execution; she chooses her brother, on the ground 
that she can get another husband or more children but not 
another brother, since her parents are dead or too old to have 
children. 

W. R. H.] 
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IV.—ANGLO-ROMANI GLEANINGS 

(III) Chiefly from Hampshire 

O F the words collected in Hampshire itself which have been 
included in the vocabulary given below the greater number 
were noted either by the late Miss Phyllis Messenger at Holy- 
bourne, near Alton, not very long before her death in 1920, or by 
the Honorary Secretary in the neighbourhood of Lyndhurst, in 
the New Forest, during the summer of 1924. Shorter lists were 
obtained by the Editor round about Bournemouth and Christ¬ 
church in the autumn of 1917, and by Mr. Henry Elphin John at 
Winchester, and at various places on or near the Portsmouth Road, 
in 1922. Two words from a Mrs. Scamp [— Scamp] seen near 
Bournemouth we owe to Mr. F. S. Atkinson; whilst one or two 
have been taken from W. Omer-Cooper’s The Fishing Village 
(Bournemouth, 1917, p. 48), where they are attributed to a Mike 
Bowers [M. Bowers] whose mother is said to have been a Hughes 
from Cornwall, and his father a relative of one or other of the 
preaching Smiths. Miss Alice Gillington has a collection of Gypsy 
words recorded in Hants and the adjoining parts of Dorset which 
we hope she will publish shortly. 

Round Lyndhurst there are always a good many tent-dwellers 
of mixed descent who rarely leave the Forest for long unless it is 
to pick hops up Alton way. The Honorary Secretary noted words 
from several of them: from Jim Barnes [J. Barnes], on the way to 
Beaulieu; Mark Sherrad [M. Sherrad],by Lyndhurst Road Station; 
women belonging to the Wells, Lakey, and Bowers families [Wells, 
etc.], in Gritnam Wood, Lyndhurst; and more especially from 
Henry Wells [H. Wells] and his wife, Harriet Broadway [Harriet 
Wells], at Brokis Hill, near Minstead, where despite a rule that 
compels most tenters to move continuously they had camped for 
thirty-seven years. Henry is descended through his mother from 
the Blands, and through his father from the Jeffs, but besides 
representatives of these two old vagrant families his nearer 
ancestors include a Stanley. Harriet may have Stanley blood in 
her too, for her maternal grandmother was sister to ‘ Gentleman ’ 
Jim James of Weymouth, a once wealthy horse-dealer somehow 
connected with the Stanleys. She was brought up by this grand¬ 
mother, who had twenty-two children of her own by a man named 
Wood (‘ twice twenty-one ’ the old lady used to say jocularly, as 
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the youngest died in infancy); and had travelled in her young 
days in Somerset and Devon as well as in Hants, Wilts, and 
Dorset. She did not remember either of her parents, but declared 
that her father, a Broadway, was a Southampton gorgio who took 
to the roads. 

At the Bournemouth end of the Forest there are also plenty 
of mixed-breeds living in tents or vans who do not travel very far 
as a rule; and it was mostly people of this class whom the Editor 
saw in 1917. Under St. Catherine's Hills, near Christchurch, he 
recorded a few words from a Mark Cooper [M. Cooper], son of 
Sam, and from his wife, who is a daughter of Joe Pidgeley and 
Sabaina Ayres; from an elderly Major White [M. White], whose 
mother, Sylvia or Selbi Ayres—his father was a gorgio—was sister 
to Sabaina’s father, Oliver Ayres; from a niece of Selbi (— Ayres); 
and from a young Amy Angel [A. Angel], nee Hughes, whose 
mother was a Light or Crutcher of the same brood as Sam Cooper’s 
wife. A third member of this Light-Crutcher family, Louisa 
[L. White], widow of Major White’s brother, George, he found in 
Heavenly Bottom, near Bournemouth; whilst on Wallis Down, in 
the same neighbourhood, he encountered a daughter of Jim Cooper 
[— Cooper] and a Bland [— Bland], the latter married to a niece 
of Louisa White, and an old Emma Barnes [E. Barnes], nde Willett, 
a stout one-eyed woman whose paternal or maternal grandmother 
was a James. More surprisingly (though there were Cunning¬ 
hams and Blairs of Scottish origin at Lyndhurst Road in 1924), 
he also came across in Oxfordshire a Yorkshire potter, Joe New- 
lands [J. Newlands], who, years earlier, had married Georgina 
Ayres, a daughter by Peg Bowers of Selbi Ayres’ brother, Henry. 

Mark Cooper, and most of the other Coopers who frequent the 
New Forest, South Wilts, and East Dorset, can claim kinship with 
the Joshua or Jesse Cooper often called ‘the last King of the 
Forest ’; a well-liked old fellow who died near Picket Comer, on 
the northern fringe of the Vesh, some dozen years ago, and was 
buried, as his wife is, at Fordingbridge, which is very nearly the 
central point of the Cooper country. Relatives of his visit Lynd¬ 
hurst periodically, and the Honorary Secretary saw two of them 
during his stay there, a man in the thirties, and one about fifteen 
years older. From the younger of the pair, Jesse Cooper [J. 
Cooper], a grandson of Joshua’s who was camping with the Wells 
at Brokis Hill, he recorded only a few words; but from the elder, 
whose Romani was unusually good and fluent for the district, he 
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noted quite a number, including one or two rarities, during a 
lively interview at The Bank, Lyndhurst, where ‘ Master ’ Cooper 
halted to refresh himself on his way from Southampton to Bourne¬ 
mouth. His hawking van, stocked with interesting wares (some of 
them home-made), and left for the time being in charge of a youth 
whose oddly-cut clothes were as pearly as any coster’s, had 
‘Harriet Cooper’ inscribed on it; and so, as his own Christian 
name escaped observation, he is referred to in our list as ‘ H. 
Cooper.’ By his own account he was a nephew of Joshua’s, but it 
is doubtful if his Cooper parent really was brother or sister to the 
‘ Forest King.’ 

Another representative of the New Forest-South Wiltshire 
Cooper family originally supplied all the words we have taken 
from Miss Messenger’s Romani vocabulary, which was kindly 
lent to us by Miss Olive Branson, to whom it was given by the 
collector’s mother, Mrs. Mary Messenger of Bonhams, Holybourne, 
shortly after her daughter’s death in 1920. This was old John 
Cooper [Jn. Cooper], better known as ‘Stumpy’ at Bonhams, 
where on and off he camped on Mrs. Messenger’s land, and did 
odd jobs on the farm, from 1902 until 1922. An accident in 
early life had deprived him of his right hand (one brother of his 
had lost a leg, another an eye), but with the left he managed to 
cook, sew, and write, and to earn enough money to bring up his 
family. Then he dislocated his left shoulder, and after that he 
really was helpless, since he was then too old for it to set again. 
His death, and burial at the Roman Catholic cemetery near 
Wimborne in Dorset, were reported in 1923. 

So much, and what follows immediately, we have learned from 
Mrs. Messenger, whose daughter, Phyllis, apparently knew John 
Cooper from her childhood. Just how long she and he were 
engaged on the vocabulary their joint efforts brought into being 
is not certain, but probably they worked at it intermittently for 
two or three years. At each session Miss Messenger gave ‘ Stumpy ’ 
a number of English words, whereupon he dictated to her what 
purported to be their Romani equivalents; and even helped her 
to spell them, for in their youth, and to some purpose seemingly, 
he and a sister had attended a Gypsy school, perhaps in Devon, 
as Mrs. Messenger is inclined to think, but possibly at Farnham, 
near Blandford in Dorset, where a ‘ Gypsy Asylum and Industrial 
School ’ was established in 1845, and continued for a few years. 

Among the alleged Romani equivalents duly recorded by Miss 
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Messenger cant and slang words occur, together with obvious 
inventions; whilst owing to some misunderstanding there is 
occasionally no sort of correspondence between the English word 
and the Romani given as a rendering of it. Further, ‘ Stumpy ’ 
sometimes translated the idea conveyed to him by a word instead 
of the word itself, with a resulting confusion of the parts of 
speech; or gave what he considered to be a reasonable equivalent, 
e.g. kani for ‘ angel,’ of some word that has none in unsophisti¬ 
cated English Romani. That such things should have happened 
is not surprising, for they happen often enough. Nor does their 
occurrence, collectively or individually, detract very seriously 
from the value and interest of Miss Messenger’s unbiassed record 
of her old friend’s Romani speech, which was at least compara¬ 
tively rich in unprinted forms and usages, and not entirely barren 
of uncommon words despite the seeming absence of many that 
are better known. In the note book lent to us there are several 
hundred entries, and on examining these as a whole we have, 
fortunately, been able to determine the pronunciation of most 
of the Romani words we wished to use. 

Though there is more Cooper Romani than any other in our 
present list, pride of place for quality must be given to the 
twenty-five or so words which the Honorary Secretary noted 
from a very aged Selina Hughes [S. Hughes], nee Lee, who was 
camping with her nephew, Bob Hughes, at Totton, some four 
miles from Southampton in the direction of Lyndhurst. Born 
near Salisbury about eighty-seven years earlier, Selina had 
traversed South Wilts and Hants again and again; with her 
parents, Dick Lee and ’Fiance Scamp, the latter a near kins¬ 
woman of the famous Josiah Scamp buried at Odstock; 1 with 
her first husband, a Cooper, related, though not very closely, to 
Joshua ‘ the Forest King’; with her second, Christopher Hughes, 
whom she married late in life; and latterly with nephews of 
Christopher’s—her own children, all Coopers save one, having 
without exception either gone to America or died early. She 
was, however, almost as well acquainted with the south-west of 
England, of which her parents and her Cooper husband had been 
fond; whilst both early and late in her life she had often spent 
two or three months in Sussex, Kent and Surrey. Considering 
her age, her memory and hearing were remarkably good. But 
she was half-crippled with rheumatism, and in some danger of 
1 J. G. L . S. y Third Series, iii. 36. 
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losing her sight, and because of these physical infirmities her 
nephews wished her to settle. Indeed, they had gone so far as 
to buy her a house at Salisbury; a house with a big yard attached 
where they proposed to stay in the winter, and where there would 
be travellers all the year round. Yet even this well-gilded pill 
Selina refused to swallow, so the house had been sold again, and 
she was still on the roads. 

Three miles from Totton, and close to Lyndhurst Road Station, 
is a free stopping-place deservedly popular with caravan folk who 
pass through the Forest quickly, or merely skirt it. There the 
Honorary Secretary saw a middle-aged Joe Lee [J. Lee], who 
spoke Romani readily enough to enable him to get a good sample; 
whilst an elderly half-blood Lee named Sam Rose [S. Rose] whom 
he met by chance on the road near Lyndhurst had just stayed 
there rather more than the statutory two nights. Like his Stanley 
wife, who is a daughter of ‘ Blind ’ Solomon of Sholing Common, 
Southampton, Joe Lee seemed to know the Forest tolerably well, 
but as a rule, he said, after wintering in Portsmouth, he liked to 
journey London wards and back through Sussex in the spring and 
early summer, visit the Isle of Wight for a few weeks during the 
height of the season there, and then go up to the hopfields round 
Alton. He called himself ‘ one of the Portsmouth Lees,’ adding, 
however, that his old people used to be in the Forest a great deal. 
Others say he is related to ‘ Hezekiah’s lot,’ meaning the offspring 
of Wester Lee’s cousin, Hezekiah, by an Emily Lee who certainly 
did not belong to the same Kentish-Metropolitan family as her 
husband, and who has been recorded as a Sussex Lee. 1 Sam Rose, 
whoever his Lee mother may have been, was also well acquainted 
with Portsmouth, and with North Hants, West Sussex, and 
Surrey, as well as the New Forest. 

In addition, the Gypsies whom Mr. John consulted, apart from 
an octogenarian Mrs. Sam Ayres [S. Ayres] living at Winchester, 
And possibly a young Grigg [Grigg], a granddaughter of hers, seen 
at Petersfield, which was the base of his operations, all travelled 
much the same territory as Joe Lee, though one family at least 
also included South Wilts and Kent in its annual round, and 
most, perhaps, omitted the Isle of Wight. It is noticeable, too, 
that the ‘ Portsmouth Road travellers ’ from whom Mr. John 
collected words were a young Lee woman [— Lee]; a party of 
Lees, Roses, Spencers, Rollands, and Johnsons [Spencers]; a 
1 J. G. L. S. f Third Series, iii. 110-14. 
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Mrs. Bowers [— Bowers] who had Lee blood in her; a Thomas 
[Thomas] who claimed that he had, though whether he was 
serious is doubtful; and some Bakers, who are really Scamps 
crossed with Lees, accompanying whom was a communicative 
Johnson [Johnson] who seems to have been the chief spokesman. 
The Roses here mentioned also use the name Skerry; whilst Mrs. 
Sam Ayres, it appears, was a Light by birth. 

Mingled with gleanings from Hampshire in our present 
vocabulary there are a fair number of words gathered elsewhere. 
About a third of them have come from Gypsies who may fairly be 
reckoned to the county. Most of these were noted by the Editor, 
some from Francis Buckland’s wife, Osi Doe [O. Buckland], at 
Cowley on various occasions, some from her nephews, Frank Doe 
and Job Lee [F. Doe], at Stow Fair in 1911, Oxford in 1912, and 
Islip in 1913, and some from Frank Doe’s maternal aunt, Nation 
Frankham [N. Frankham], nee Smith, on the Downs near Lam* 
bourne, Berks, in 1910. The remainder, apart from a small 
contribution considered later, have been taken (without any 
change of spelling other than drin for drine) from a letter written 
to the Honorary Secretary in 1922 by a Pike [E. Pike] then living 
at Woking, in the part of Surrey that adjoins Hampshire. 

During their early married life Osi Doe’s parents, Frank Doe 
and Peg Curtis, alias Pateman, were generally in the New Forest, 
where Peg’s brother, Major Pateman of Thorney Hill, has long 
enjoyed a great reputation as a ‘character’; but before their 
children were of an age to marry they had travelled Bristol way 
more than once, and had become very much at home in the lower 
Thames valley about Reading and Windsor, and in the neighbour¬ 
ing strip of North Hants—the Basingstoke-Aldershot country. 
There they frequently encountered descendants of a Charlie Lee 
whose father and mother are thought to have been James and 
Clevansi; and of Charlie’s sister, Nation, who had married Arthur 
Smith, a London-side traveller originally. One result was a series 
of weddings between Osi Doe’s brothers, (a) Frank, ( b ) Job, and 
(c) Laias, and (a) Mesi Smith, a daughter of Nation Lee’s son. 
Jack, and of Charlie Lee’s daughter, Martha; ( b ) Sinfai Lee, one of 
the children Martha Lee’s sister, Emma, had by Tommy Lewis (or 
Boswell); and (c) Mary Ann Draper, whose parents were Saibireni 
Draper and Nation Lee’s son, Jesse Smith. The Frank Doe and 
Job Lee from whom words have been recorded are sons of the first 
and of the second of these couples respectively; whilst Leonard 
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Frankham’s wife, Nation alias Martha alias Britannia Smith, is, 
like Mesi Smith, a daughter of Jack Smith and Martha Lee (who 
together with Emma Lee are quoted as additional authorities once 
or twice). Further, it has been suggested that the Pikes, some of 
whom are often about Basingstoke, Aldershot, and Farnham, may 
also be connected with Charlie and Nation Lee’s descendants, but 
whether they are or not we cannot say for certain. 

Something like another third of the words now published, 
though they were collected outside the borders of Hants, have been 
taken, with Miss Barbara Freire-Marreco’s kind permission, from 
some notes she made on the Romani spoken by a Mrs. Rosa Lee 
and her eldest daughter [R. Lee]. In 1898, when Miss Freire- 
Marreco first met these Lees in Oxford, Rosa had children called 
Mary Ann, William, Charles, Gentllia, Vansi, Traifxni (otherwise 
Betsy), Francis, and Cinderella. She had then just lost an infant, 
whose place was taken in the following year by another son, Joseph, 
with whom her family came to an end. About this time her 
husband, whose name is unrecorded, had to be placed in the work- 
house infirmary at Bridgwater: he was suffering from some 
malady that led to his ‘ taking fits,’ and died of. it soon afterwards. 
During his active life, he and his wife had travelled between 
Somerset and Surrey, passing through Oxfordshire at times, though 
as a rule they seem to have preferred a more southerly route. From 
1901 onwards Rosa and her children were generally about Woking, 
Send, and Pyrford, where Miss Freire-Marreco often saw them. 

Born between 1850 and 1860, Rosa, by her own account, was 
the daughter of a Cinderella Lee and of a gorgio named Broad¬ 
way. The latter and Harriet Wells’s father, who was also a gorgio 
called Broadway, would be about the same age presumably, and 
must, one would think, have been closely akin. They might even 
be identical, for Harriet, who insisted that her father was born 
and bred in Southampton, also stated that he travelled for a short 
time in the south and south-west of England with a Gypsy wife 
other than her mother. Whatever the truth about this, it is 
almost certain that Cinderella had a second, probably earlier, 
husband, since on one occasion at least Rosa declared that her 
mother married a Boswell whose people nearly all went to 
America; meaning, perhaps, a kinsman of Seth and the other 
North Devon and Somerset Boswells who emigrated almost to 
a man about 1860 or 1865. 1 A sister, or maybe a half-sister, 

1 J. G. L. S Third Series, iii. 175-7. 
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of Rosa’s also jaZ’d pdchl the pani, after ‘ marrying a rai '; whilst 
another, whose husband was a Lee, died at Bridgwater in 1898. 
Here our information ends, apart from a disputed assertion that 
an unmarried sister of Cinderella’s lived at Headington, near 
Oxford. 1 It is reasonably full, but unfortunately does not enable 
us to fix on the Lee family to which Rosa and her mother be¬ 
longed. Kinship with Selina Hughes, nee Lee, and with Groome’s 
pirani, Briteni Hughes, also a Lee by birth, seems to be indicated. 
This does not help, though, as we know next to nothing of their 
Lee antecedents. 

Our remaining words are miscellaneous in origin. A few 
we owe to Dr. L. Pullan, who recorded them near London in 1881 
from one or more members of the Hughes family [Hughes (P.)]. 
With these may be classed some four or five noted by the 
Honorary Secretary at Faversham, Kent, in 1910 from people 
of the same name [Hughes], basket and rug hawkers who had 
come from Somerset or Wilts by way of Hants and Sussex, and 
proposed to return through Surrey. In the main their route was 
similar to that of a party of Penfolds and Coopers [Penfolds] from 
Dorset who visited Faversham in 1909 and again in 1910, and 
spoke rather better Romani. To the seven or eight words from 
them, add one recorded by the Editor from a young man named 
Essex [Essex] travelling with Penfolds in Somerset, and the few 
begot from an elderly Joe Cooper [Joe Cooper] who ranged right 
across southern England from Kent to Cornwall and Bristol, and 
was seen at Oxford in 1912 and 1913. 

The rest were collected in Devonshire; some by Mr. Atkinson 
in 1909 from a Maria Cooper [Maria Cooper] then living at 
Torquay, and a Mr. and Mrs. Vali Jowles [V. Jowles] who had 
settled at Paignton on returning from America; others by the 
Honorary Secretary in 1925 from an old Elijah Saunders 
[E. Saunders] whom he saw at Parracombe, near Lynton. As 
a young woman Maria Cooper had attracted the attention of a 
Portsmouth Romani rai, who secured her a place as under-nurse 
in a titled family; after which she had married a farmer’s son, 
with very unhappy results. At this period of her life, and 
certainly earlier if not later, she was generally in Hampshire, or 


1 Neither Gustun Smith, the oldest representative of the clan of Smiths, who 
had already been settled in Headington for some fifteen years when Groome 
visited them there early in the seventies, nor his gorgio wife, a lifelong resident 
of that village, had ever heard of any such person. 
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within easy reach of it; and as, in addition, she knew one very 
rare word that has since been recorded from Jesse Cooper, a 
grandson of Joshua * the Forest King,’ presumably she was con¬ 
nected with the present New Forest-South Wiltshire Coopers. 
Vali Jowles, a descendant of the Wiltshire stonemason, Isaac 
Jowles, who married Mireli Cooper, a Gypsy beauty, some time 
towards the end of the eighteenth century, may also be related, 
though distantly perhaps, to the Coopers whose Romani bulks 
largely in our vocabulary. And so may Elijah Saunders, for his 
father, Henry Saunders, was a half-blood Cooper who travelled 
Wilts and Dorset in addition to Somerset and Devon. Elijah’s 
mother, like Mrs. Vali Jowles, was a Stanley by birth; one of the 
Wessex-West Country Stanleys, many of whom went to America 
in the sixties. 

I 

Mr. Atkinson added a few words from another member of the 
Saunders family, an old woman living at Torquay [— Saunders]. 

Characteristics of the Dialect 

(1) The ending -al noticed as occurring occasionally in the 
metropolitan area ( J.G.L.S., Third Series, iii. 120) here occurs 
frequently. 

Examples are:— bakral, bangal, bugnal, kokal, kokral, koval, 
matikal, mushral, pobal, skamal, tiknal, vasabal, vardal, vertical, 
vetaygal. This use is found as early as 1859, when Norwood 
recorded bokru-tchdkktfl from Matty Cooper’s wife, Eliza James: 
and Lucas obtained the forms copples and pobbles at Mitcham 
before 1882 (The Yetholm History of the Gypsies, pp. 52,149). It 
appears in all recent Hampshire vocabularies, e.g. Stevens, Allward, 
p. 19, luvvd ; Cuttriss, Romany Life, p. 278, chuwel ; and has 
been carried to America—probably by the Stanleys and Coopers 
of South England—cf. J.G.L.S., N.S., ix. 189, bu&nol, 201 pdbol, 
209 vasivol, vasival. 

(2) Confusion of 6 and S, e.g. bitiven, celo, tero, tileno, cole, 
matikal, toro. This occurs rarely in older vocabularies, mostly 
from S. England, e.g. J.G.L.S., N.S. ii. 174, chillelo (Whiter); 
N.S. iv. 15 ,pach nikas (Harriot); N.S. ix. 175, chilri, cliov (Bright); 
N.S. ix. 154, charro, dyche (Hoyland); and bik-cheroo —beside 
shiroo —(Irvine). It has too often been assumed to be a misuse 
of French ch for t. 

(3) Survival of a for normal English Romani o, o, e.g. bakral, 
bar, ba%, takas, tarkni, haben, kam, kaygri, kapas kdt (lcatti), md, 
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mar, paba, pager, paSero, raker, sola, Soari, Sak, yog, yak. This 
occurs occasionally in all districts, but much more commonly 
here than elsewhere. It is fairly frequent in the vocabularies of 
Irvine, Harriot, and Lucas. 

(4) Confusion of the sounds a and e, e.g.— 

a for e, baygd, drumasti, Icarov, konaygro, muSaygro, 
pukaygri, puvaygri, vaSaygro. 
e for a, bel, bevel, jel, kel, hem, pel, petlin, V9rd»l. 

This is frequent in Harriot, Lucas and Bryant (cf .J.G.L.S., 
N.S., iv. 172), and found occasionally in all the older vocabularies ; 
but again it seems most common in this district. 

Noteworthy, too, is the use of / for in words in which 
this change has not been noted elsewhere, e.g. Sof— as well as 
jadofa (jarifa ) and hofeno, which are paralleled from other 
districts; the survival of the t in bold, and the correct form aovel , 
besides a few words not recorded recently elsewhere (e.g. b»rhs 
(varli), laSki, maaki, as * fly ’ and ‘ mouse,’ Subli) or very rare (e.g. 
garo, kiyger, mormusti, poSas). 

Grammatical Forms 

These are much less well preserved than in most districts, even 
the plurals of substantives being rare, though maake, yuzia and the 
double plurals piaem98 and lavyoa are recorded, the latter from 
R. Lee. 

The feminine forms in -akro, -ate are found in the rare puvakra 
and are corrupted in kekavi devaster ( q.v .). 

Pronouns:— 

tut —misused for tuti in 1 1 del ’d tut a mumbli,’ A. Angel; 
tote, Jn. Cooper; parikel5 tuaa (or tuti), N. Frankham. 

parakro tominge ; tiri —a rare use in the South; lati —all 
three from R. Lee. 

lendi, Jn. Cooper, in ker lendi, ' act,’ and lendi, ‘ anything.’ 

Verbs:—The 1st Sing. Pres. Ind. survives in parikelo, N. Frank¬ 
ham, and parakro, R. Lee. 

The forms 8a han, R. Lee, and Sa San, M. may be noted, and the 
absurdly formed and mistranslated leod, ' lock-up,jail,’ from Thomas. 

din (q.v.) may be a survival of the 2nd person plural impera¬ 
tive as a root, parallel to the similar use of the second person 
singular in dandi, Jcedi, keati, praate, tarde, varti with the final -c 
which is added to roots in d and t (J. 0. L. S., N.S., ii. 146). 

The article i appears to survive in hiSuyga, ‘ mountain,’ M. 
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Vocabulary 

adovo, that, Jn. Cooper in lad adova, ‘find,’ muk adovi, ‘lose,’ etc. 
[S. and C. adodva, etc.] 

akov 5, this, Jn. Cooper in sum akov9, smell. [S. and C. akova, etc.] 
anjipen, mange, H. Cooper. [S. and C. honj, the itch.] 
ap$U, hack, L. White. [S. and C. pauld.] 

ardeno, frost, Jn. Cooper. Perhaps a corruption of marazano. 
For the omission of the m and the use of the adj. for the 
subst cf. J. 0. L. S., Third Series, iii. 134, rozano: and for the 
change of z to d cf. Idas infra. But it may be English 
‘ harden’+o. 

ari, out, away, avi, round, Jn. Cooper. Cf. J. G. L. S., O.S., ii. 2, 
ari, atvi; Third Series, ii. 178, ari ; Groome, In G. Tents, 
p. 350, ari. [S. and C. avree, out, away.] 
awa, yes, R. Lee; ova, Maria Cooper. [S. and C. adva, etc.] 
babnl , see bobro. 
ba%, see bokt. 
balomas, see btto. 

baygdl, adder, biiri bar/gol, devil, Jn. Cooper. [S. and C. beng, 
bing, devil; Way, No. 7J/.7, p. 42, bengalin, imp.] 
bar, kuSti, diamond, Jn. Cooper. Cf. J. G. L. S., O.S., ii. 3, kuchi- 
bar. [S. and C. tdtcho-bar s, jewels.] 
bar, her, hedge, fence, Jn. Cooper. [S. and C. bor .] 
bawl kowl, see bevsl. 

bslo, policeman, J. Cooper—a common use everywhere. Groome, 
who recorded it at Bath in Sept. 1874, in a letter to Bath 
Smart now in Mr. Macfie’s hands compares old cant ‘hog.’ 
[S. and C. bdvXo, Pig-] 

b3ro, pig, bdro mui, pig-herd, Jn. Cooper. For some other 
unusual examples of the confusion of l and r see J. Q. L. S., 
N.S., ix. 158-9. 

balomas, bacon, Jn. Cooper. [S. and C. bdleno-mas, 
bdlovds.] 

[&3ro], big, spelled * bourri ’ (i.e. biiri presumably), invariably in 
the list obtained from Jn. Cooper. [S. and C. bauro.'\ 

bdrodairi, biggest, in tiri bSrodairi tai, R. Lee. [S. and 
C. bauroddr, bigger.] 
bd, hair, Jn. Cooper. [S. and C. bal.] 
bdgori, see valgora. 
besttr, see kdi. 
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bev»l, wind, Penfolds; bavrt bowl , balloon, Jn. Cooper. [S. and C. 
bdval, wind.] 

bewleygro, broken-winded horse, Penfolds. [S. and C. 
havingro, p6gado-bdval4ngro.] 

bvrlases, bees, S. Hughes; vorli kipsi, beehive, H. Cooper. Cf. 
J. 0. L. S., O.S., iii. 74, bitrla. 

biSeni, transported, S. Ayers. [S. and C. bltchadi paudel .] 
biciven, cough, Jn. Cooper. Cf. J. 0. L. S., O.S., ii. 2, bosh, cough. 
bidi, small, Jn. Cooper. [S. and C. bitto.] 
btiino, snow, Jn. Cooper. [S. and C. brishindo, rain.] 
biten lendi, sale, Jn. Cooper, = bikin lendi, sell to them (or ‘sell 
them ’). 

bivan, green (of wood), S. Hughes; bivs, greens, turnips, J. Cooper; 
biv IcoSt, green wood with leaves on it, J. Cooper. [S. and C. 
bivan ; J. G. L. Third Series, iii. 122, bivan ; Leland, English- 
G. Songs, bivdn.] 

bivili juvri, widow, V. Jowles. [S. and C. peevli-gairi.] 
bokro, flock, goat, Jn. Cooper; bakrol, sheep, H. Cooper; bDlcra, 
sheep, V. Jowles. For the meaning ‘ goat ’ cf. Irvine’s bobroo , 
goat, and J. G. L. S., Third Series, iii. 122, bokss. [S. and C. 
bdlcro, sheep; Idvines-bdkro, goat.] 

bokromaygro, shepherd, Jn. Cooper; bokimangure, E. Pike; 
bokreygo, farmer, — Bland. [S. and C. bokromengro, bokor- 
engro, etc., shepherd.] 

bokt, luck, vasabd bokt, bad luck, H, Cooper; ‘bokht’ [ = bc>xt], 
M. Bowers; ba%, E. Saunders. [S. and C. bok, boyt ; J. G. L. S. r 
O.S., iii. 74, boyta ; Stevens, Allward, pp. 249, 296, bokkt.] 
boygo, see vaygar. 

boSta, leather; boStadis, saddle, Maria Cooper. [S. and C. boshta, 
saddle.] 

brogs, trousers, Spencers; brdgyss, Hughes (P.). [S. and C. 

br/fgie s, knee-breeches.] 

bugnol, small-pox, H. Cooper; small-pox, fever, Jn. Cooper. [S. 
and C. boogenyas.] 

bukremengwra, parson, E. Pike. Lit. ‘ teller.’ [S. and C. pookero- 
mdngri, betrayer.] 

burdo in rankno burdo, picture frame, R. Lee. Probably English 
‘ border.’ 

buSnis, skewers, busameygris, spurs, S. Hughes; buzeygros, 
skewers, J. Lee; buSimes/cro grai, stallion, E. Saunders. [S. and 
C. bl88io, bislco, spur; pooshnmingro, fork; podaorrUngri, spur.] 
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tafa, see tufo. 

tai, man, in tato Romani tai, applied to himself, J. Newlands. 

[S. and C. chal, fellow; chei, girl.] 
takas, boots, J. Lee; takas, R. Lee- [S. and C. chdkaw, etc.] 
talav’d, feel, Jn. Cooper. [S. and C. chdlav, to touch.] 
tarkni drom, lane, Harriet Wells. Cf. S. and C.’s ch&rkeno-tem. 
telo, whistle, voice; roker (Ho, whisper, Jn. Cooper. [S. and C. 

8hool, 8hol, to whistle; shelengro, whistler.] 
telo, wire, string, width, measure; grai telo, bridle; pot telo, collar, 
Jn. Cooper. [S. and C. sTUlo, rope, cord.] 
teleygro, halter, J. Lee. 
terie, time, Jn. Cooper. [S. and C. chairus.] 

tero, head, in tero mvJ, king; mut tero, stamp; tero kdr, comb, 
Jn. Cooper. Cf. Hoyland’s charro ( J.G.L.S., N.S., ix. 154). 
[S. and C. shtro.] 

terofli for the kavi, pot-hanger, R. Lee. 
tevorios, buri, world, Jn. Cooper. 

tiko, bank; tiks, ground, mud, sand; vasabrt tiles, bog, Jn. Cooper. 
[S. and C. chile, dirt, mud, sand, etc.] 

tikaygri drom, grit (or ‘ metalled ’) road, Harriet Wells. 
tileno tiygerim, winter; tilenyo, cold, Jn. Cooper. Cf. J.O.L.S., 
O.S., iii. 75, chileno ; N.S., ii. 174, chillelo; ix. 175, chilri. 
[S. and C. shilino, cold.] 
tin, moon, S. Hughes. [S. and C. chein .] 

tiner, reap; gir chinam, harvest, Jn. Cooper. [S. and C. chin, cut.] 
tiygeriss, see tileno. 

titi, nothing, F. Doe—a fairly common form in S. England. 
[S. and C. chi, chichi.] 

tivi, wear, Jn. Cooper. [S. and C. chiv, put; rir, wear.] 
tok, (okeygri, see Sale, 
toko, see tufo. 

toyga, hill, N. Frankham; tiyga, F. Doe; tungss, Penfolds; tuygS, 
hill, bridge; hituygS, mountain; ‘ up hitungi,’ hill, Jn. Cooper. 
The two last forms apparently contain the article i and the 
last the English prep. * up.’ [S. and C. cho&mba, chodnga.] 
tufo, coat, S. Rose; toko, S. Ayers; tafa, Johnson. [S. and C. 
chdho, chodfa, etc., coat.] 

tamer'd, christened (named), O. Buckland in tumer’d after mandi. 

From S. and C.’s cho&ma, kiss; cf. dialect * kess’n, kirsen.’ 
Mitring, stealing, Jn. Cooper. [S. and C. chor, to steal.] 
dai, father, — Ayers; father, mother, Jn. Cooper; daws, mother. 
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-ira 

A. Angel; bDri dai, ^grandmother, Wells, etc.; buri dai, 
grandfather, grandmother, Jn. Cooper. The misuse for 
‘ father ’ has been recorded from poSratB outside this district. 
[S. and C. dei, mother; badri-dei, grandmother.] 
dandi, bite, Jn. Cooper. [S. and C. dand, ddnder.] 

dantimeygri, pepper, mustard, Maria Cooper. [S. and C. 
ddndermdskri, pepper; ddnomeskri, mustard.] 
devel, God, S. Ayers; vasabd dov»l, lightning, Jn. Cooper. For 
the first form cf. J. G. L. 8., N.S., iii. 221, devvtU, ix. 176, devel. 
[S. and C. dodvel, ddvel, God; mi-dodvelesko-dood, lightning.] 
dibeli vaster)gro, sign-post, H. Cooper; dibeti vast, H. Wells; 
dihati vast, — Scamp. Cf. Stevens, Allward, p. 210, dibli 
wast. 

dileno, silly, S. Hughes; dini, Spencers. [S. and C. dlnilo.] 
din, give, Hughes (P.). Cf. J.G.L.S., Third Series, ii. 176, den. 
Dr. Pullan compares Rumanian ‘ diin ’: but it is more likely 
to be the 2nd pers. pi. imperative of da used as a root, or a 
form of dinj, reach, for which cf. J. G.L.S., N.S., iii. 221. 
divis, day, Jn. Cooper. [S. and C. divvus.] 

divyi kovsl, waste land, divyji juksl pov, fox, Jn. Cooper. The 
latter should mean ‘covert’ rather than ‘ fox.’ jel'd divyV d, 
mad, Jn. Cooper. [S. and C. divio, mad, wild.] 
dob, wipe; dobien kovsl, bath, Jn. Cooper. [S. and C. tov, wash.] 
doi, two, Jn. Cooper, E. Pike, S. Rose. [S. and C. docft.] 
ddiyav, see duriav. 

doris, beads, M. Sherrad. Lit. ‘strings [of beads].’ [S. and C. 
do&ri, string.] 

drabinengure, doctor, E. Pike. [S. and C. drdbdngro.] 

dral, through, S. Hughes in dral the tem. [S. and C. dral.] 
drin, three, Jn. Cooper, L. White, E. Pike, S. Rose—a fairly 

common form. [S. and’C. trin.] 
drinero, threepence, Jn. Cooper. 

dram, way, drum kovsl, arch, Jn. Cooper; drumasti vast, sign¬ 
post, J. Cooper; dumaso vast, Jn. Cooper. Cf. J.G.L.S., 
O.S., iii. 80, dromesto kosht. [S. and C. drom, road, way.] 

dudi, pipe, Hughes (P.); dudeygris, mi duvsl’s dudeygris, stars, 
J. Lee. [S. and C. dood, light; doddaw, stars.] 
dilkov, bruise, Jn. Cooper. [S. and C. dodker, hurt, an ache.] 
dum, dark, Jn. Cooper. Possibly a slang word; but cf. S. and C.’s 
tdrrdo and Paspati’s tarn, 
dumaso vast, see drum. 
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duriav, sea, J. Lee; d drier, S. Hughes; ddiyar cik, sea beach, 
H. Cooper. [S. and C. dori&v, doydv.] 
eft, seven, J. Lee. Cf. Borrow, Lavo-Lil, eft; Leland, English Gs., 
p. 218, efta; English-G. Songs, dfta, hafta, hdfta (- ti); 
J.G.L.S., O.S., ii. 3, efto ; N.S., ii. 174, efta, hefta ; iv. 190, 
afta. 

ek, one, S. Rose; yet, Jn. Cooper. [S. and C. yek.] 
eko, eight, Jn. Cooper. Cf. J. G. L. S., Third Series, ii. 185, for the 
various forms of this word. 

erivas, stockings, Jn. Cooper. A confusion of l and r or mixture 
of hero, * leg,’ and olivas, ‘ stockings.’ 
folsis, gloves, Harriet Wells. [S. and C. follase, fdllasies.] 
fuzaygri, fern, S. Rose. Cf. J.G.L.S., Third Series, ii. 181, 
fuzeygri. [S. and C. fooshadri.] 
gabnis, see guhni. 

gadmuS, policeman, Jn. Cooper. For gavmuS. 
gar<>, cherry, plum, S. Hughes; galo, cherry, — Scamp. Cf 
J. G. L. S., Third Series, iii. 125, where the other forms are 
collected, and O.S., iii. 76, fern, with which Dr. Sampson com¬ 
pared Paspati’s kerds. 

giv, sing, givomas, song, S. Hughes. [S. and C. ghil,ghiv, to sing.] 
gili, book, newspaper, J. Lee, who confined I'd to ‘ bank¬ 
note,’ ‘ letter.’ [S. and C. ghili, song.] 
glim, worm, Jn. Cooper: possibly a corruption of S. and C.’s kermo, 
with g for k and l for r and metathesis of the vowel. For the 
latter, cf. Way, Wo. 71ft, p. 114, creminor. But it might be 
slang ‘ glim,’ ‘ light ’ for a ‘ glow-worm.’ 
gosbal, dry; gosbal koval, waste, Jn. Cooper. 

gras, mare, J. Lee, E. Saunders, the latter of whom used it, as well 
as grai, for ‘ horse ’ too. [S. and C. grasni, mare; J. G. L. S., 
O.S., iii. 76, grast, horse; N.S., iii. 205, grds, horse.] 
gabni, cow, E. Pike, S. Rose; gubinlo, oxen, E. Pike; gobni, cow, 
Oni gobni, calf, doi gabnis, yoke of oxen, gobni koval, butter, 
Jn. Cooper. [S. and C. groovni.] 

grdo, sugar, honey, Jn. Cooper. For the loss of the d, cf. Hun¬ 
garian, Bohemian, German, Scandinavian and Spanish 
Romani (Mikl., Mundarten, vii. 58). [S. and C. goodli , 

sugar.] 

garas, goat, — Saunders. Possibly guruv, ‘ bull,’ corrupted and 
misused, or, as Mr. Thompson suggests, guruS, ‘ groat’ 
haben, food, R. Lee. [S. and C. hdben.] 
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hev, glass, window, Jn. Cooper; fcSri hev, sky, J. Lee. [S. and C. 

hev, hole, window; Leland, English-O. Songs, hev, heaven.] 
bigger, cacare, L. White. [S. and C. hinder. The commonest 
form now is hiy .] 

hofeno, lie, H. Wells. Cf. Borrow, Lavo-Lil, and Way, No. 747, 
p. 108, hoffeno, liar. [S. and C. hdkano, h6%and.] 
horo, watch, Jn. Cooper. [S. and C. &ra, hora, etc.] 
ida s, clothes, S. Rose; ids s, Jn. Cooper. Cf. J.G.L.S., O.S., iii. 
76; Third Series, iii. 126, t dzos, and the foreign Romani id’a 
(Pott, ii. 65; Jesina, p. 82). [S. and C. eezaw.] 
ja, go, — Bowers;^, Jn. Cooper—wrongly translated in jel, 
' about,’ jelaki, * abroad.’ [S. and C. jal, jil.] 
jadofa, apron, S. Hughes; jarifa, J. Cooper. [S. and C. jdrifa, 
jorjoffa, jorjifya.] 

juklo, dog, vesh juklo, fox, E. Pike; julksl, Thomas; jugsl, S. 

Ayers; see also divys. [S. and C . jooJcel, jook.\ 
jdval, woman, Jn. Cooper. [S. and C. joovel; but juvsl is com¬ 
moner.] 

juvsls, fleas, S. Ayres. [S. and C. joova, louse.] 
juvi~m, witch, J. Lee. [S. and C. choovikon, chdvihoni.] 
kabi, see kekavi. 

kam, like, E. Saunders. [S. and C. kom.] 

kaygri, church, J. and R. Lee; koygrum, — Bland; koygri, school, 
Jn. Cooper. [S. and C. kdngri, church.] 
kani, angel, Jn. Cooper. [S. and C. kdnni, hen.] 
kdnivis, swedes, Jn. Cooper. [S. and C. konadfi, turnips; J. G. L. S., 
Third Series, iii. 128, kanarvis.] 

lcapas, blankets, J. Lee; koperss, carpet, Jn. Cooper. [S. and C. 
kdppa, blanket.] 

karov, boil, karov’d, bake, Jcever ksr, cook, kerev an kov»l, pot, Jn. 

Cooper. [S. and C. kerav, to cook.] 
kaS, hay, Jn. Cooper. [S. and C. has.} 

kdS, stick, R. Lee, who also uses lcoS ; kaStis, sticks, pegs, Penfolds; 
koSnis, faggots, E. Saunders; koS, wood, Jn. Cooper, Johnson; 
koS bester, wooden banister or rail, Maria Cooper. [S. and C. 
kosht.] 

lcavi ruks, willow, Jn. Cooper. ? ‘ this tree,’ though the form is 
odd, or 4 kettle tree ’ which seems senseless. 
kedi, pick up, Jn. Cooper; kediing konlos, picking hops, — 
Saunders. Cf. J. G.L.S., O.S., iii. 80; Third Series, iii. 127; 
Leland, English-G. Songs. 
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kelcavi devaster, kettle prop, F. Doe—a corruption of Icekaviate 
saster, or vasto. 

kabi, kettle, M. Sherrad. [S. and C. kekdvi, ’ledvi.] 
kel, butter, A. Angel. [S. and C. kil.] 
leelani, worship, Jn. Cooper. 
keli, cheese, S. Ayres, — Bowers. [S. and C. Jail.] 

Jcem, sun, S. Hughes. [S. and C. kam.] 

kesti, ride, Jn. Cooper; Mister, E. Saunders. [S. and C. leister, 
kister ; J. 0. L. S., O.S., iii. 76, klister.] 
kistermeygris, races, J. Lee. 

kar, do, Spencers; doer, maker, etc., in compounds like (ero kar, 
kever kar, rufanya leer, vardo kar, vodros kar, q.v .; and iavi 
lcar, nurse, grai kar, spur, pani kar, bucket, Jn. Cooper. In 
some of these there seems to be a confusion with koval, which 
he used rather similarly. [S. and C. kair, to do.] 
kar, house, Jn. Cooper in tod kar, dairy, biiti kar, workhouse, 
hospital. But he also used kir, house, roof. [S. and C. kair.] 
kari, tin, Maria Cooper. [S. and C. karri.] 
learlo, throat, Jn. Cooper. [S. and C. kdrlo, etc.] 
kiyger, tease, S. Hughes. [S. and C. kinger.] 
kir, see kar, house. 

kisti, purse, R. Lee. [S. and C. /c/'-si.] 

Mido, btiri, sky, Jn. Cooper. 
klister, see kesti. 

Jcokald, bone, Maria Cooper; kolcro in my plro, cramp in my leg, 
— Bowers. [S. and C. ledkalo, bone.] 
koleal, sister, Jn. Cooper. Presumably leoko, ‘ uncle,’ misused. 
kolcro, body; kar toti lcokral, turn (lit. ‘ do it yourself’), Jn. Cooper; 

kukerben, self, — Bland. [S. and C. kokero, self.] 
koUia, trousers, Hughes (P.). Cf. J. G. L. S., N.S., viii. 44. 
leomi, some, Jn. Cooper. [S. and C. kdmi, more; komeni, some.] 
konaygro, hare, Jn. Cooper; koneygro, S. Ayres. [S. and C. 
kanengro.] 

koyglas, hops, M. Sherrad; konloa, — Saunders. Cf. J.G.L.S., 
Third Series, iii. 128. 

koygli, matches, — Ayres ; koygri, — Bowers. Cf. J.G.L., S’., 
Third Series, iii. 128. 
koygrvm, see kaygri. 
koperas, see kapos. 
korko, see kruko. 
koi, kofnis, see leas. 
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JeoStela, picture frame, R. Lee. Cf. S. and C.’s koshteno, wooden 
or, as Dr. Sampson suggests, the rare Welsh G. diminutive 
suffix -ela, e.g. ixinela from ran. 

lcovdl, thing, J. Barnes, M. Bowers, Jn. Cooper. The latter’s list 
contains many instances, e.g. baval koval, balloon; hit ing koval, 
fork; Icerer&n koval, pot; pani koval, well, otter; sito koval, 
stool: vasabal koval, toad, viper, weed: but kova occurs also. 
[S. and C. kdrva.] 

krttko, week, S. Hughes: lcorlco, Sunday, R. Lee; krokas, Sunday, 
Jn. Cooper. [S. and C. kooroko, kokema, Jerooko.] 
kukerben, see kokrd. 

Ictilimoijgro, soldier, O. Buckland ; kuli, — Ayers, — Bowers, S. 
Rose, M. White, etc.; kuli, A. Angel, Jn. Cooper, J. Lee. 
Kuli is a very common form in S. England now, and was 
recorded by Groome in a letter to Bath Smart in 1872. 
kum, wish, Jn. Cooper. [S. and C. Jam,.] 

kuner, crown, in poSkuner, G. Ayres: poUkoner, Grigg. Cf. 

J. G. L. S., N.S., viii. 292, koona. [S. and C. koorona.] 
kuruv, cup, pint, J. Lee. [S. and C. lcofrri .] 

kwinxa, comer, Jn. Cooper, Ci.J.G.L.S., N.S., iii. 215, kit user. 
[S. and C. kodnsus.] 

laski, good, in bari laski lil, bible, F. Doe and Job Lee, both of 
whom got the word from Emma Lee. [S. and C. lAtdto.] 
lellemangurre, policeman, E. Pike—misformed from Id, ‘ to take,’ 
or possibly a misremembered form of lole bangere, the red- 
waistcoated Bow Street runners. 

lidramdr, feather bed, R. Lee. Cf. perhaps Borrow’s lutherum, 
sleep, or the foreign Romani lindr (MikL viii. 7). 
livna, beer, M. Sherrad; vini, Hughes and Hughes (P.); livno , 
barley, livena, beer, livenaygros, hops, livno kar, brewer, 
Jn. Cooper. [S. and C. livena, ’vini, livenengries.] 

Lundro, London, S. Ayers. [S. and C. Liindra, Lundro.] 
md, don’t, Jn. Cooper. [S. and C. maa, viaw .] 
vutcikal, cat, J. Lee, L. White; rnackal, M. Cooper; ma&ikal . 
J. Barnes; maviko, — Bowers, Spencers; malko, E. Pike; 
malda, R. Lee; vuKikal, guinea-pig, stoat, weasel, vermin; 
ruka maSikal, squirrel, Jn. Cooper. [S. and C. mdtchka.] 
mar, beat, R. Lee; mare n, murder, Jn. Cooper. [S. and C. m«»\] 
maralcal, cake, R. Lee; merki, Jn. Cooper. Cf. J. G.Z.S., N.S., ii. 

176, maracld, marakel. [S. and C. mdmkli.] 
m/iskis, flies, H. Cooper; musfs, S. Hughes. Cf. Borrow, Lavo-Lil, 
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mosco, tnoahko, and Miklosich, Mundarten, viii. 11, makhi, 
Welsh G. vfialcl, or more probably Rumanian ‘ mu§c&.’ The 
forms bust, etc. ( J.G.L.S. , Third Series, iii. 123) may be 
further corruptions of the same word, though they seem 
rather remote. 

maskis, mice, J. Cooper; maske, Maria Cooper. Cf. Leland, 
English-G. Songs, mush ; Lucas, moosh (J. G. L. S., N.S., viii. 
292); and Mikl. viii. 21, musdkos, misdkos. 
massinangu'rra, butcher, E. Pike. [S. and C. masengro .] 
mel, worth, H. Cooper; trust, Jn. Cooper. [S. and Q.moll,mxd, 
worth.] 

metapuv, rough ground, — Saunders. Possibly ‘ meadow ’+puv. 
mormu8ti, midwife, F. Doe; moramusti, J. Lee; mormutii juvd, 
H. Cooper. Cf. Borrow, Lavo-Lil, mormusti ; J. G. L. S., O.S., 
iii. 77, mdinuchi. 

mudko, box, muklo, bench, Jn. Cooper—the last form being a 
mistake for mukto presumably. [S. and C. mokto.] 
mulodi puv, churchyard, E. Barnes; muleno puv, M. Cooper: 
muler’m puv, — Cooper. [S. and C. mooleno, dead, and 
poov.] 

musko, policeman, H. Wells, who distinguished it from misko (!), 
keeper; muslcral, M. Sherrad; moska, Hughes. [S. and C. 
mooshkero ; Borrow, Lavo-Lil, muskerro, constable, moshoj, 
spy.] 

mu&aggri, umbrella, Jn. Cooper. From cant ‘ musli.’ 
muzts, see maskis. 

naslo, ill, S. Rose; navlo , — Bowers; navli, Spencers. [S. and 
C. ndfalo, nd&falo .] 

navlo, name, J. Barnes. [S. and C. nav.] 

nevi, naivi, new, R. Lee. Cf. J. G. L. S., Third Series, ii. 185, nevo. 
[S. and C. nevo, ndvo.] 

oc, stop, M. Cooper—a common form. [S. and C. atch .] 
oks, see yak. 

olibss, stockings, H. Cooper. [S. and C. oliva s.] 
ov, come, L. White—a common form; hov on, Jn. Cooper. [S. and 
C. av .] 

paba, apple, H. Wells; pobal, J. Lee, Wells, etc.; pabd, pabal, 
apple, pear, Jn. Cooper; bar pobd, pear, J. Lee. Cf. J. G. L. S., 
N.S., ix. 201, pdbe, pdbol ; Third Series, iii. 132, pobal. [S. and 
C. pobo.\ 

pager, break, Penfolds. [S. and C. payer.] 
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palin, posts, Penfolds. [S. and C. pdlyaw.] 

paner, shut up, tie up, enclose, H. Cooper. [S. and C. pander.] 

panlo, pound, pinfold, H. Cooper. [S. and C. pdndo- 
mengro.] 

tanlo, hurdle, Jn. Cooper—probably a mistake for panlo ; 
cf. Way, No. 7Ifi, p. 218, panli-gibben, wattled hurdle. 
parakro, thank, in parakro tominge, R. Lee; parikelo tute osar 
(p. tute sar; p. tusa sar), N. Frankham. [S. and C. 
parik.] 

pardo, full, Jn. Cooper. [S. and C. povdo] 

palero, halfpenny, Jn. Cooper. [S. and C. posh-liorri ; Borrow, 
Lavo-Lil, po8herro —the commonest form.] 
payss, fun, Maria Cooper. [S. and C. jtelas.] 
pazapen, trust, credit, S. Hughes. [S. and C. pdzeroben, pdtsaben.] 
pel, brother, neighbour, Jn. Cooper. [S. and C. pal.] 
perdi, pot, R. Lee; copper, Jn. Cooper. [S. and C. peeri.] 
perdo , lover, R. Lee. [S. and C. plrino.] 

petlin, leaf, H. Cooper. Cf. J. G. L. S., Third Series, iii. 132, patlin. 
[S. and C. patrin.] 

peril, feather, fluff, Jn. Cooper. Cf. J. G. L. S., N.S., iii. 211, 
pdydhs (from Eliza Cooper, n6e James), povah. Perhaps= 
porya ; but cf. Mikl., viii. phov. pov, eyebrow. 
ptr, walk, tread, psrdi mus, tramp, Jn. Cooper. [S. and C. pirav, 
peer, peerdo.] 

piamaygri, tea, Johnson; plameski , teapot, R. Lee; plamiski 
kovdl, — Grigg; plmeski kovd, Jn. Cooper. [S. and C'. 
peemengro, teapot; piameslcri, tea.] 
piSameskro, sheet, R. Lee—perhaps from English ‘ pitch ’ used for 
‘ tar ’ in a tarpaulin sheet. 

pUamIs, beehive, R. Lee. [S. and C. pisham, honey, bee; 
pooshuma, bee.] 

ploltta, bero’B, sail, S. Lee. [S. and C. beresto-ployta.] 
pob»l, see paba. 

poro, bargain, Jn. Cooper. [S. and C. pur a, to change.] 
polos, pears (or posas, pear), S. Hughes. Cf. J. G. L. S., O.S., iii. 77, 
po8hu8, plum. 

polnika, handkerchief, J. Lee; pointless, saddle, Jn. Cooper—by 
mistake presumably. [S. and C. p. 175 , pdshneckus.] 
pov, field, Jn. Cooper. Cf. J. G. L. S., O.S., iii. 78, Borrow, Lavo-Lil, 
and Leland, English-G. Songs. [S. and C. poor.] 

povardo, plough, Jn. Cooper; pur-vardo, H. Wells, 
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Spencers; puv-vercfol, E. Barnes, M. Cooper; puverhoi, 
Johnson, Spencers. [S. and C. podv-vdrdo.] 

puvaygri, potato, H.Wells; povaygro, Jn.Cooper; puvakra 
turnip, V. Jowles; povaygri kov5, garden, povaygri lcowls, 
plates, Jn. Cooper. For the correct feminine formation cf. 
J. G. L. 8., N.S., ix. 204, puvdkero, white turnip. [S. and C. 
poovengri, potato.] 

praste, run, Jn. Cooper. Cf. Irvine’s prastee and J.G.L.8., N.S., 
viii. 293, prasti, praste ; Third Series, iii. 133, prasti. [S. and 
C. prdster.] 

prasttemongurra, deserter, E. Pike. [S. and C. prdsterainengro .] 
prasto, shawl, Johnson. [S. and C. pldshta, cloak.] 
pugros, monkey, S. Hughes. Cf. J. G. L. S., Third Series, ii. 4 and 
iii. 3. 

paji, bridge, S. Hughes; pudj, hill, Penfolds. For the feminine 
ending in puji cf. Bryant’s porgee (J.G.L.S., N.S., iv. 179). 
[S. and C. poodj, bridge.] 

pukaygri, magistrate, Jn. Cooper. [S. and C. podkinyus.] 
pud kovd, stubble, Jn. Cooper. [S. and C. poos, straw, and kovva, 
thing.] 

pudli, confined, S. Hughes. [S. and C. poshli.] 
puvakra, see pov. 
puv-vardo, etc., see pov. 
rafamyas, see rokamya s. 

raker, talk, 0. Buckland, R. Lee. [S. and C. roker.] 
raklo, girl, she, Jn. Cooper. [S. and C. rdkli.] 
ranis, rods, M. Sherrad. [S. and C. rdnyaw .] 
rankno, pretty, R. Lee. Cf. J. G. L. S., Third Series, ii. 186, ran- 
kano; Leland, English-G. Songs, rdnkni. [S. and C. rinkeno.] 
rada, parson, R. Lee; rad rai, J. Cooper. With rada cf. rdshers 
(Leland, English-G. Songs). [S. and C. rdshei, rdshrei .] 

roti, night, J. Lee; rot, — Essex. Cf. Hoyland’s raut and Mars- 
den’s rautee ( J. G. L. S., N.S., ix. 155). [S. and C. radti.] 

rokamyas, trousers, Hughes (P.); rafamyas, H. Cooper; ramyas, 
S. Rose; ranyas, ramanyas, S. Ayers; rafanyas, R. Lee, for 
‘trousers’ and ‘drawers’; rufanyo kor, breeches-maker, Jn. 
Cooper. [S. and C. rokdngries, &c.] 

rost, iron, Jn. Cooper. Cf. perhaps J. G. L. S., N.S., ix. 184. traster, 
trust : but it may be the English ‘ rust.’ [S. and C. sdster.] 

rukS, tree, Jn. Cooper, H. Wells, M. White; rulco madiksl, squirrel, 
Jn. Cooper; Jcavi rula, willow, Jn. Cooper. [S. and C. rook.] 
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ruslam, acrimony, Jn. Cooper; tuslam, rough, Jn. Cooper—a mis¬ 
take probably for ruslam, mixed with English ' tousle.’ [S. 
and C. rodzlo, strong; Leland, English-O. Songs, ruzlo, strong, 
bold, harsh, stiff.] 

rdzia, flowers, H. Cooper; rujis, J. Cooper; ruMs, H. Wells; 
yuiia, L. White. With rujis cf. J. G. L. S., Third Series, 
ii. 186, and with yuzia cf. J.G.L.S., N.S., iii. 212, yiijers 
(French j). [S. and C. rdzali, rtfsheo, roozho, rodzha .] 

sdla, morning, R. Lee; soli, Jn. Cooper. [S. and C. ’sadlu, saula.] 
salivardas, see solibdras. 
sam, laugh, — Bowers. [S. and C. sav, sal.] 
sastamasti drom, railway, S. Hughes. See also rost. 
silvermaygre, needle, Johnson. Cf. J.G.L.S., N.S., viii. 294, 
sivamangre. [S. and C. soov, needle; sivomengro, tailor.] 
simena, soup, Jn. Cooper. [S. and C. zlmcn.] 
skamal, chair, Hughes; skamral, table, M. Sherrad. Cf. J. G. L. S., 
Third Series, iii. 135, stamal. [S. and C. skdmin, chair.] 
skrias, bugs, F. Doe. [S. and C. Jcreda, ant.] 
skudla, dish, J. Lee. [S. and C. skoodalin, plate.] 
snif, snow, — Lee. [S. and C. iv, shiv, etc.] 

solibdras, harness, J. Lee; salivardas, set of harness, Johnson; 
sulivaygro, bridle, S. Hughes. [S. and C. solivdrdo, solirengro, 
bridle.] 

•sticking, swearing, H. Cooper; suval, swear, Jn. Cooper. Cf. 
J. G. L. (S'., N.S., iii. 215, sdvvfday. [S. and C. soverhol, sdvlohol ; 
Paspati, sovel — kha-.] 

spanj, five, N. Frankhain, Jn. Cooper, S. Rose—a fairly common 
form. [S. and C. pandj.] 

stdgas, rick, V. Jowles; stogas, N. Frankhain. [S. and C. stug^i.] 
sitairi, hat, — Bowers, as well as stadi. The former seems to be a 
mixture of stadi and the slang ‘caidie’ in the form kairi, 
for which cf. J. G. L. S., N.S., viii. 291. Cf. also Harriot’s 
stari, stari, star (J. G.L.S., N.S., iv. 18), and Lucas’ other— 
still more confused—forms stariben, staripen (J. G. L. S.. N.S., 
viii. 295). [S. and C. stadi.] 
star, four, Jn. Cooper. [S. and C. sior.] 

staromerjgria, prisoners in stocks (or perhaps the stocks them¬ 
selves), O. Buckland. [S. and C. ’ stdromengro, prisoner.] 
stato, proud, Jn. Cooper. Cf. J. G. L. S., N.S., ix. 206, ststo, steii, 
and O.S., ii. 4, stttoke.ro. Groome, in a letter to Bath Smart 
about 1872, has staltumstdty, proud lady, from Angelina 
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Lovell, and says the Gypsies connect the word with stadi, e.g. 
‘ Dordy the staltumstdty.’ 'Aiwer doova’s a kuehti dickin 
8tady.’ It seems more likely that it is English ‘ state, stately.’ 
stigis, stile, gate, Jn. Cooper. [S. and C. stekas, atigher.] 

8tigar drom, turnpike road, E. Saunders. [S. and C. 
pesser-stigher, turnpike.] 

8uto, sleep, Jn. Cooper. [S. and C. sdtto, sooto, sooti.] 

id (an, pel, good-bye, Jn. Cooper; id han? how are you? R. Lee. 

[S. and C. sar ’shan how are you ?] 
iak, cabbage, R. Lee; Sof, Soft, Wells, etc.; (ok, — Bowers; 
(uvaygri, Jn. Cooper. [S. and C. shok ; Leland, Englxsh-G. 
Songs, shdk.] 

(ofaygri , fern (bracken), J. Barnes; Sokaygri , H. Wells; 
vei (ofaygri , Wells, etc. 

pdni (okaygri, watercress, H. Wells; p. (ofaygri, Wells, 
etc.; p. (ufaygri, Jn. Cooper; p. (olceygri, H. Cooper. [S. 
and C. padnishok, panengri-shok .] 

■iodri, sixpence, Penfolds. [S. and C. shadhadri, shookhauri.] 

(obo , skirt, R. Lee. [S. and C. shodba.] 

(of, 8ofaygri , etc., see sak. 

ioro, poor, S. Hughes. [S. and C. chdro.] 

■sub, bushes of gorse, broom, heather, etc., S. Rose; Subli, broom, 
gorse, H. Cooper; (uvali rukas, bushes; (uvzli, a broom(?), 
J. Lee. Cf. Stevens, Allward, p. 147, shubli cart. 

(uiai, rabbit, Thomas. [S. and C. shdsho, shdshi.] 

(vM tasermeski, rabbit snares, Penfolds. 
tanlo, see paner. 

tarde, pull off, Jn. Cooper. [S. and C. tarder .] 
tasermeski, see &uiai . 

toni, young, Jn. Cooper. Cf. Borrow, Lavo-Lil, tawno, and 
J. G. L. S., N.S., iii. 212, tdunti. [S. and C. tdrno, tauno .] 
tJno, fair, white; tono kolo, grey, Jn. Cooper. Mistakes for pDno, 
which occurs among the words recorded from Jn. Cooper 
with the translation ‘ colour,’ and pDno kolo. 
te, what a! in dodi te laj, mo ! lord, what a shame, fie! R. Lee. 

Common in phrases beginning with do te. [S. and C. te.] 
tiknol, child, Jn. Cooper, M. Sherrad. [S. and C. tlkno.] 
tiler, hold, J. Lee. Cf. J. G. L.S., O.S., i. 48, tiller. [S. and C. til.] 
tingeruii, shilling, Jn. Cooper. [S. and C. trin-gdrishi.] 
tioelo, tobacco, Hughes (P.). [S. and C. todvlo.] 
tod kor, dairy, Jn. Cooper. [S. and C. tood, milk.] 
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tru&in, cross; her a trusin (of a patteran), S. Hughes. [S. and C. 
troAehel .] 

tvbalam, see ruslam. 

tuSni, faggot, H. Wells; chair, saddle, R. Lee; quart, E. Saunders; 
trubii, faggot, Joe Cooper; tuSins, faggots, Jn. Cooper. [S. 
and C. tuahni, faggot; trodahni, quart, bundle.] 
tuver, a smoke, O. Buckland. Cf. J. G. L. S., O.S., ii. 4, tuver, to 
smoke. [S. and C. toov, smoke.] 

valgora, fair, H. Cooper; belgori, Jn. Cooper; velgora, Sunday, 
0. Buckland, attributing it to Jack and Martha Smith. Cf. 
J. G. L. S., N.S., iv. 19, vail guru (Harriot). [S. and C. wal- 
gaarus, fair.] 

valivas, bacon, R. Lee. [S. and C. h Alovas.] 

vaygar, money, coal, Jn. Cooper, J. Lee; hoy go, — Bowers; 

vaygar diver, purse, Jn. Cooper. [S. and C. vAngar, etc.] 
vaygis, bit, Jn. Cooper; voygia, S. Ayers; voygia, N. Frankham. 

Cf. J. G. L. 8., N.S., iii. 215; ix. 209 ; Third Series, iii. 136. 
Vardaleygros, see vardal. 

vartiing, watching, F. Doe ; hardening, V. Jowles. [S. and C. 

vdrter ; J. G. L. S., O.S., i. 48, vart .] 
vambal, bad, ugly, weak, — Bland, H. Cooper, Jn. Cooper, Hughes, 
J. Lee, L. White; vasavsl, bad, illness, S. Ayers; vasabal tan d, 
wound, Jn. Cooper. Cf. J.G.L.S., N.S., ix. 209, vasival, 
vasivol ; Stevens, Allward, pp. 76, 247, vassable . [S. and C. 
vdsavo.] 

vaS, hand, M. Sherrad; vastH, hand, wrist, warm, Jn. Cooper—the 
last meaning being obviously a mistake for ‘ arm.’ [S. and C. 
vast, vaati.] 

vavares, otherwise, S. Hughes in ‘our drom was vareves' [S. and 
C. wAver, other.] 
velgora, see valgora. 

vertical, chain, S. Hughes. Cf. J.G.L.S., Third Series, iii. 136. 
[S. and C. viriga, vdriglo.] 

res, year, Jn. Cooper; vaS, O. Buckland. [S. and 0. besh.] 
veMygro, keeper, Jn. Cooper; veSaygri, H. Wells; veshinangure, 
E. Pike; vaSeygro, O. Buckland; vasaygal, Spencers; vaamuS, 
Spencers, Thomas. [S. and C. veshengro.] 
vai'dd, van, A. Angel, J. Barnes, S. Ayers; vordal, Hughes; vardo 
kar, carpenter, Jn. Cooper; inos vordon, pan, Grigg—though 
whether this last compound has anything to do with vardo 
may be doubted. [S. and C. vArdo .] 
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Vardaleygros, Coopers, E. Saunders, who however used 
vardo not vardil for ‘ van.’ [S. and C. Warddngro.] 
vsrli, see forfose s. 
vini, see livna. 

vodns, bed, S. Ayers, M. Cooper, etc.; vadros, Penfolds; vudrss, 
H. Wells; wuther»8, S. Hughes; wetheras, bed tick, R. Lee; 
vodr98 kor, servant (lit. bed-maker), Jn. Cooper. [S. and C. 
voodroa, woddros ; J.G.L.S., O.S., iii. 79, wedherm, 81, 
vmdherua.] 
vor/gU, see vaygia. 

voro, flour, H. Cooper, Grigg. [S. and C. roro.] 
yag, fire, H. Wells, Wells, etc.; yogan kovdl, coal, Jn. Cooper. In 
the latter the -an may be either the genitival termination 
noted in J. G.L.S., O.S., iii. 75, s.v. daden or English ‘-ing.’ 
[S. and C. yog.) 

yagarjgeri, gun, H. Wells; yogar/gri, gun, sun (!), bow, 
Jn. Cooper. [S. and C. yogdngri.] 
yak, I, what, Jn. Cooper,—the former obviously for ‘ eye,’ and the 
latter a misunderstanding; yak, eye, — Bowers; yakas, eyes, 
H. Wells; oks, Jn. Cooper; yok koral, spectacles, Jn. Cooper. 
[S. and C. yok, yokaw.] 
yet, see ek. 
y uzia, see ruzis. 


V.—A MASTERFUL BEGGAR 
By T. W. Thompson 

W HENEVER Mizeli spoke of her Aunt Rodi it was with 
righteous indignation, and even on this occasion, when she 
was relating how Rodi fleeced the ancient enemy, she never once 
lapsed into laughing approval. It was not that she disagreed in 
theory, or refrained in practice from similar extortions; nor was 
she slow as a rule to see the humorous side of the Gypsy woman’s 
traditional calling. But there are methods and methods, and to 
put the matter briefly Mizeli drew the line at her Aunt Rodi’s. 
Whether she had cause the reader must judge for himself, and 
that he may not be prejudiced I will strip from Mizeli’s narrative 
the frequent outbursts of feeling with which it was interspersed. 

‘ My Aunt Rodi,’ she said, ‘ was calling to a house the tother 
day, and the woman said as she didn’t want nothing, but she kep’ 
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on at her and kep’ on at her till at last the woman says as she’d ) 

take a bit o’ comb or sumrnat, just on purpose for to get rid ’n her. [ 

Well, she pays her the money, the woman does, and then she 
makes for to shut the dooar. But my Aunt Rodi puts her basket 
in the road. “ Stop a minute, misses,” she says, “ I think Is ’ll come 
in and have a cup o’ tea wid yous. I’s fair fagged out,” she says, 

“ wid standing here haggling wid yous, and all for the sake 'n a 
sixpence, which ain’t neither here nor there when yous has a 
fambly o’ roaring lions to feed. And being as yous has kep’ I all 
this time it’s the littlest yous can do, misses, is to give I a cup o’ 
tea.” And she walks right in afore the woman could stop her, and 
sets down her basket, and takes her shawl off, and settles hersel’ 
down comfortable, the same as if the place belonged to her. 

‘ “ And don’t gid it I ratvali cowld,” she says. “ I likes my tea 
fresh brewed, and plenty o’ milk and sugar into it, and a nice plate 
o’ bread and butter to ate wid it.” The woman pokes the tire up 
and puts the kettle on. “ That’s a noo bread cake as yous has got 
there,” she says—that’s my Aunt Rodi. “ Is ’ll have some ’n that,” 
she says, “ and plenty o’ butter to it, misses.” So the woman cuts 
her a plate o’ noo bread and butter and gi’es her her tea. I know’d 
as yous wouldn’t defuse I,” says my Aunt Rodi. “ The Lord Jesus 
Christ ’ll deward yous, misses; He never forgets hanybody what is 
kind to we. We’m His children, misses; and that’s what it says 
into the Bible, don’t it now ?” She has two cups o’ tea, my Aunt 
Rodi has, and three or fower slices o’ bread and butter. “ Nice noo 
bread this, misses,” she says. “ I should like for a loaf for to take 
home to my children. It’s not once in five years as they tastes 
noo bread, and it’d be a treat for they.” The woman gi’es her a 
loaf. “ Thank yous, misses; thank yous kindly,” she says. “ Yous 
was bom under a lucky star I can see. And Is ’ll have a bit o’ 
butter to go wid it, misses. No,” she says, “ I don’t want a ratvali 
small little bit like that ’n ”—the woman was cutting her a slice— 

41 It’d melt,” she says, “ afore I gets home. About half a pound, 
misses, ’ll do me nicely. Yous can well spare it, and never know 
the miss’n it.” The woman, soft-like, gid it her. 

‘ “ And now,” she says—that’s the woman—“ I mun be gittin’ 
on wi’ mi wark.” (You know the funny way o’ talking these 
gorgios has.) “ And quite right, misses,” says my Aunt Rodi; “ I 
won’t keep yous, not above five or ten minutes. Just let I smoke 
a pipe first, and then Is’ll be going. You know, misses, it looks 
bad for we to smoke in the street, and let me tell yous we’m a very 
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partic’lar class o’ people.” So she lights her pipe and takes a look 
round. “ I wants a piece o’ soap, misses,” she says, “ for to wash 
my babies.” “ Here thoo is, then,” says the woman, and she gi’es 
her the bit off’n the sink. “ I can’t do wid that, woman,” says my 
Aunt Rodi; “ it puts I in mind o’ the soap they lays into coffins 
wid the corpse. I must have a noo piece.” She’d sin a noo 
pound bar. “ Is ’ll have half o’ that ’n,” she says. “ 1 wouldn’t 
rob yous, misses, but a piece o’ soap ain’t to say nothing to yous, is 
it now ? ” She gets that as well, and puts it in her basket. 

‘ The poor woman thought she was going to get rid ’n her this 
time, but she didn’t know my Aunt Rodi. “ Yous has got a howld 
white diaper tablecloth into that chest o’ drawers there,” she says, 

“ and it’s got a big hole into it. Yous might as well to gid I that.” 

“ Nay, I can’t,” says the woman; “ I’s gaen to mend it up, and then 
it ’ll deu nicely except when we’ve company.” “ Better gid it I,” 
says my Aunt Rodi, “ else yous ’ll have nothing but bad luck to it. 

I’s a-warning of yous now.” “ Here then,” says the woman, “ tak it 
and begone, thoo aid witch ”; and she throw’d it in her face. “ No 
cause to angrify yoursel’, woman,” says my Aunt Rodi, “ for I’s 
a-going in a minute, and it wouldn’t never do for I to leave a curse 
behind.” She folded up the cloth and put it into her basket. 

“ Now, into that cupboard, misses,” she says, “ the’s a big coloured 
cup what I ta’en a fancy to. My eyes can’t see it,” she says, “ but I 
knows as it’s there. Gid I that, misses, and Is’ll bid yous a civil good 
morning.” Tbe woman’s a bit frightened at this: she couldn’t 
think as however my Aunt Rodi know’d about that cup, as it was put 
away wrapped up into a howld napkin. She must have powers, she 
thinks. So she shows her all the cups as she has into the cup¬ 
board, all saving this one. “ Here,” she says, “ tak’ thi pick, and 
then let’s be done wi’ tha.” “ I wouldn’t thank yous for none ’n 
they,” says my Aunt Rodi; “ they’s a poverty lot. It’s the big 
coloured cup as I wants, and if yous don’t gid it I, woman, I tell yous 
as it ’ll be broke afore the week is out.” “ That’s as it may be,” 
says the woman, “ but anyway thoo shan’t hev it. It belengs ta 
my lile lass, and she thinks t’ world ’n it. It’d brek her lile 
heart if I was ta part wi’ it.” “ Mark my words,” says my Aunt 
Rodi, “ if yous don’t gid it I . . .” But the woman’s monkey was 
up now. “ Here,” she says, “ git thisel ’ oot o ’ my hoose, and leuk 
sharp aboot it, or I ’ll fetch t ’ bobby ta tha.” My Aunt Rodi picks 
up her shawl. “ My curse is onto it,” she says, “ and ther’s them in 
this town knows as when I curses a thing . . .” “ I da’say,” says 
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the woman, “but stop a minute. That’s oor fella’s hankisher 
thoo '8 just picked up. I saa tha put thi shawl on t’ top ’n it when 
thoocamin,andI’vehedmieyeonitivversen.” “ That's all right, 
misses,” says my Aunt Rodi; “ I was only just a-going to take it to 
show it to my grandmother. I don’t know as I ever sin a nicer,” she 
says, “ and I thought as my grandmother’d be sure to like to see 
it. You see, misses, our people’s got a fancy for such things.” 

“ Aye,” says the woman, “ and for aw maks o’ things as doesn’t 
beleng ’em. Give it here noo, or off thoo gaes ta t’lock-up.” ' 
“ Take it then, you rotten monkey,” says my Aunt Rodi, and she 
called her all the names she could think of. “ Take it," she says, 

“ but your husband ’ll never have no use of it, for by this day 
week,” she says, “ he ’ll be rotting in his grave. And them,” she 
says, “ is my last words.” 

‘ I was to the woman’s house last night, and she was fair out ’n 
her mind, poor thing. The cup got broke the same as my Aunt 
Rodi said it would—she’s a ta6i 6ovalcanon you jin —and now the 
poor woman’s fram’d to death as it’ll come true about her 
husband as well. She axed me should she send my Aunt Rodi 
the handkerchief, but I towld her no. “She'11 ax for more and 
more if yous do,” I said, “ and the first time as yous defuse she ’ll 
call down the curse again.” “ But isn’t ther nowt I can deu ? ” she 
axes. “ No,” I says, “ ther isn’t, but put your confidence in me,” 

I says, “ and Is’ll see as no harm comes to your husband. Ther’s 
things as is known to we,” I says, “ as we can’t tell, not to nobody.” 

I had to put the poor woman’s mind to rest, and besides, c3, ther’s 
no knowing what I can do when I sets myself to it’ 

e * * * * 

It is perhaps uncharitable to add that Mizeli had discovered 
the existence of a little hoard of money which the ‘ poor woman ’ 
possessed in secret. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 

11.—Tns Death of Loverin Wood 

The old Gypsy, John Roberts, harper to Queen Victoria in Wales and success¬ 
ful competitor at many an Eisteddfod, in a letter to Francis Hindes Groome , 1 
wrote of the grief of William Wood over the death of his son Loverin ; my old 
friend Betsy Wood when a young woman sometimes travelled in company with 


1 After the death of Groome these letters passed into the possession of Dr. John 
.Sampson, by whose oourtesy I was permitted to read them. 
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Billy and his wife Gypsy Mary, and was with them when the boy was drowned. 
The evening before, they saw a fairy funeral 1 

It was by the farm of Gian y Morfa, near Towyn. We were all sitting out 
before a barn, the sun was going down, and in front of us stretched a great marsh, 
with sheep feeding upon it. Suddenly old Billy stood up : 4 Take off your hats, 
mates, for men come to lay one with the dead.* A hush fell upon us as we heard a 
distant sound of singing, and we all drew close together in silence, for we were 
afraid. We ceased chattering, and some of us who could see the procession passing 
slowly down the lane, moved to one side out of its path, others, like myself, could 
only hear the sound of feet and the chanting of the hymn and see the bearers’ foot¬ 
prints as they walked upon the road. It passed close by us, and the tramping of 
feet and the singing grew fainter. At last one of the women spoke, 4 Where will 
they go yonder with the dead ? ’ for the lane ended on the marsh. The old man 
answered, 4 Keep silence, children, some evil will follow this for us, or for the 
country people 5 ; and those who could see told us that when the procession reached 
the gate, a great cloud fell upon them. We were afraid, the old woman said a 
prayer, and when the cloud lifted, the place where the mourners and the bier had 
been was empty. 

We returned to everyday life and boiled the kettle for tea, while the children 
played about, and soon began to laugh and chatter. 

Now my aunt and uncle had a fine young son, and he was full of life. The 
next morning he arose before any of us and went along the road to Aberdovey with 
his pet parrot on his shoulder. It was a hot summer day, and when he reached the 
town he went for a bathe ; there were plenty of other young men in the water, but 
he got into trouble, and before any of them could reach him, he had sunk. 

We were coining along the road to the town, when we saw men carrying our 
boy on their shoulders with a coat throw'n over his face, and his parrot fluttering 
about, crying 4 Loverin ! Loverin ! Mizhiben ! * My aunt came to the bird, it was 
mad calling out his name ; we did not then know who had been drowned, and we 
went through the town with the donkeys until my aunt and uncle were summoned 
by the police, and told that it was their son. 

I remember Billy that evening as he sat in the barn scraping, scraping at the 
barn wall, where his son had cut his name and a picture of his parrot, for the old 
people never leave about the traces of the hands of their dead. 

That was the first misfortune that happened to us. After that, my blind grand¬ 
mother died, my big old aunt Silvaina, my uncle Jerry and his wife, then my 
mother, my uncle Dick, and uncle Edmund, John Roberts, and my uncle Robert 
in Newton. M. Eileen Lyster. 


12.—Russian Gypsies 
i 

1 About the Don, as well as in almost every part of Russia, from time to time 
are found gipsies, a race well known every where by their cheating and pilfering. 
They have no fixed residence, but wander continually from one place to another, 
and exercise the trades of blacksmiths and farriers and horse-dealers, which last 
they generally do by exchanging instead of selling their horses. In order to 
collect the poll-tax with more certainty, the greatest part of them are put under 
the inspection of different masters, of whom they are obliged to take their pass¬ 
ports before they can go upon their peregrinations.’ (Survey of the Russian Empire, 
by CapL Sergey Pleschief. The third ed. . . . Trans . from the Russian, with con¬ 
siderable Additions, by James Smirnove . . . London, 1792, p. 322.) 

1 Cf. Welsh 4 toeli * or phantom funeral, which, however, differs in many respects 
from the Gypsy fairy funeral. 
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ii 

1 After advancing some little way through the defile [along the banks of the 
Djouroukson between Bagtehe-Serai and Tchoufout-Kali in the Crimea], our 
attention was attracted by a tremendous uproar; and, on turning a curve of the 
road, we came at once upon a gipsy village, presenting a scene not easily paralleled. 
Bears were bellowing, monkeys and children screaming, dogs barking, drums 
beating, pipers playing, women scolding, men fighting, and smiths and tinkers 
hammering,—altogether forming a charivari which, fortunately for men’s ears, 
does not often assail them. Nor was the appearance of these people less remark¬ 
able than their noise : the majority of the children were entirely naked ; and 
their parents nearly so, having no covering but a pair of wide trousers ; those of 
the women differing but little in form and colour from those of the men. The 
whole, whether basking in the sun or at work, were incessantly smoking from 
little short pipes made of boxwood. In short, they exhibited a picture of human 
degradation and misery, such as I have not often witnessed, even among the most 
savage tribes. Their dwellings consisted merely of scattered tents, and holes 
burrowed into the sides of the soft limestone rocks that towered above them. 
Their habits appeared filthy in the extreme ; for, besides the stench arising from 
the numerous animals with which they lived in common, the immense volumes of 
tobacco smoke, and the smell of onions and garlic, formed an odour altogether so- 
unsavoury, that we heartily wished ourselves out of its vicinity. 

‘ On hearing the sound of our horses, the whole motley multitude started on 
their legs, and rushed towards us ; when pipers, drummers, fiddlers, dancing-dogs- 
and bears, tumbling-monkeys and naked children, young fortune-tellers and old 
witches, all performed before us in their respective characters. A handful of 
kopecks, for which they most reverently kissed the hem of our garments and 
wished us a happy journey, delivered us from their importunities. 

‘In the midst of all this wretchedness, I could not help remarking the well- 
formed proportions of the men—their fiery eyes and animated countenances. Nor 
were the fine features of the women, the large, full, dark eye and jet black hair 
hanging down in natural curls on their shoulders, less admirable ; and although, from 
continual exposure to the weather, they were nearly as dark as Indians, yet those 
still young were really beautiful. But this distinction does not long characterise 
the women of the East, particularly this migratory people; for those more 
advanced in life were the veriest personification of what you might imagine witches 
to be,—haggard, withered, and wrinkled.’ (E. Spencer, Travels in Circassia> 
Krim-Tartary, etc., 3rd ed. vol. i., London, 1839, pp. 369-71.) 


13.— The Bulgarian Story of St. Gregory and the Gypsies 

In J.G.L.S ., Third Series, i. 176 (reprinted in my Folklore Studies, Ancient 
and Modem, pp. 24-5), I quoted the Bulgarian legend of the expulsion of the 
Gypsies from Egypt which is given by Schischmanoff, Ligendes Religievses 
Bulgares (Paris, 1896), pp. 118-22. I have since discovered that the latter part 
of the story is a remodelling of the Moslem account of the Exodus of the Children 
of Israel, in which the parts ascribed to St. Gregory and St. Basil in the Bulgarian 
story are played by Gabriel and Michael. ‘Jebrail preceded the vanguard of 
Fara’fin’s army, mounted on a mare, the smell of which allured all the horses to 
follow her into the depths of the sea, whilst Michael was in the rear of the mis¬ 
guided host and kept the stragglers close to the army.’ Mirkhond, Rauzat-us-Safa > 
translated by Rehatsek (Oriental Translation Fund, New Series, 1891), i. p. 338. 

W. R. Halliday. 
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I.—WELSH GYPSY FOLK-TALES 
Collected and Edited by John Sampson. 

No. 27. 0 DragSsus. 

With a Note by Prof. W. R. Hali.ida v. 

[This is the second of the stories taken down from Matthew Wood in the 
P'urjdki Kireima ‘ Pen-y-Bont,’ on the banks of Tal-y-Llyn, the first of this series 
being I Kaikani Mxira (J. G.L.S., N.S., i. 149).] 

S(i8 bDri fill'in, boro rai, leslci romni to leslci cai. ’Doi 'vids 
cord m arts te fmtel butldlci. F'uro rai ralcerilas lesa. “ Nai man 
cl, te ne jesa i g’ruvensa.” “Aua, raia ! ” Are gids to pendds i 
raider] i te den les comdni te %ol. ’Yas per pard6. Sikadds d puro 
rai leslci kd sas-ld te sovel. T’o coro m-iirS sas gladimen: g’as aro 
vodros. 

THE DRAGON 

There was a great hall, a squire, his wife and his daughter. 
A poor man came there to ask for work. The old squire had a 
talk with him. ‘ I have naught for thee to do unless thou lookest 
after the cows.’ ‘Very well, sir.’ The squire went inside, and 
told the maids to give him something to eat. He got his bellyful. 
The old squire showed him where he was to sleep. And the poor 
fellow was happy. He went to bed. 
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9 Pre ’cas 're l ’safla (a 'vri gas te tbvel pes. Ak'l tarnl roni 
9 vela 'vrl te Mr l les aro Mr te lei pesko xpben. T’i tarnl rrmi 
putt&s leste anl Idas lovlna. “Aua, lava me dropa lovlnaCidds 
l roni o xpben td lovlna are l wfa. 

'das o Jak opre, td *yas l tusnl, fd Vrf g'as. T'd pur6 rai sas 
avrt id pendds leskl kai te jal l guruvensa. “ Oddi sas dosta akai 
l gruvensa [te] 9 siS andelas leek l guruvd pole. f Doi sas yek 
Sordini” 

Muktds les 6 Jak fd jala tale % jmvyd, f l guruvd 9 lan Icsti. 
9 Vids Icl faind bita tan id cidds peskl tusni tale oddi , id guruvd 

v s 

sas art l pOv. Bettds 0 Jak tali ’kanj; tuvyerela peskl svredla. 
Td tatd sas. 

Ak’d bita murS ’vela ’kana-sig. “ Sdr san, Jak?” Be*tds 0 
bita murS tali lesa, (<l rakerenas. “ Bokald San ? ” yplPo Jak. 
“ Oke x°ben odoi.” Xoids 6 bita puro pesko per pardd. Dias les o 
Jak valin te piel. “ Jak,” ‘xpS’O puro, “ cle ’kaid i tame ronidki kana 
yesa." Bids les b puro raikanl zultlm. 

“Jak, dikesa ’koia purl filiSin ? ” “Aua,” xoc’o Jak, “ dikava 


He rose in the morning, and went outside to wash himself. 
Now the young lady comes out to call him into the house to get 
his victuals. The young lady asked him whether he would take 
some beer. * Yes, I will take a drop of beer.’ The lady packed the 
food and beer in a wicker basket. 

Jack arose, and took the basket, and set off. And the old 
squire was standing outside, and told him where to go with the 
cows. ‘ There has been many a cowherd here before, who failed 
to bring back all the cows. One of them has always been 
stolen.’ 

Jack left him, and strolled down the fields driving the cows 
before him. He came to a pleasant little spot, and there he put 
down his basket, while the cows were [grazing] in the meadow. 
Jack sat down and smoked his pipe. It was a hot day. 

Suddenly a dwarf appears. ‘ How art thou, Jack ?’ The dwarf 
sat down beside him, and they chatted. ‘Art thou hungry?’ 
said Jack. ‘There is some food over there.’ The little old man 
ate his bellyful. Jack passed him the bottle that he might drink. 
‘Jack,’ said the little old man,‘when thou returnest, give this to 
the young lady.’ The old man gave him a beautiful plum. 

‘Jack, dost thou see yon old castle ? ’ ‘ Yes,’ quoth Jack, ‘ I see 
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Id l ” “ Okotdr jivila bSrd murS, odd-kai 1 2 lor'la yett guruni. Jo 
tu ’d6i 'leans, Jak, td puS butidki. Le 'kala yprdke spir/l." (Jidda 
6 Jak len ari poll. “ So jesa k'd huddr, Jak, kar’la tut art lc’l 
miadli. Civ l spir/l ari 6 koro te dikesa ’pre misdli. Jo 'doi, Jak, 
fd ker so me penddm tulci." 

Ojo gids 5 Jak, td 'vlds k’i purl filiSln, td kurdds u <yuddr? 
Td boro murS ’vela ’vri. TuStds leste so wontselas. “ Build 
wontsdva me." “Av art. Bokald San ? ” Andids %oben leslcl. 
Xoids. “ Lesa dropa 'Icavd, Jak t ” ’6as 6 Jak opri td sumdds 
les. “ No me ! ” Jak, “ lava me dropa lovina.” G'as d boro 
’vri. ’(Jos 6 Jak opri td Sidas akdla spir/l art 6 koro. 

Ak’d boro murS, td dela les koro lovina. “ Kamdsa tu leek 
akavd t ” xoc’d boro murS. “ No me ! ” x°£’v “ Sigedir lava 

me dropa lovina." 

6 koro si art l bore murSesko vast. Kodlasds les mar/ke pldds 
les. Paldl te kodlasds les pldds les td beStds tali. Nasvald g’as. 

it.’ ‘ Over yonder dwells a giant, lie who steals one cow [every 
day]. Do thou go there now, Jack, and ask for work. Take this 
penn’orth of pins.’ Jack put them in his pocket. ‘As soon as 
thou reachest the door, Jack, he will summon thee to the table. 
Put the pins into the mug thou wilt see upon the table. Go there, 
Jack, and do as I have bidden thee.’ 

So off Jack went, and came to the old castle and knocked at the 
door. And the giant came out. He asked Jack what he wanted. 
‘Any odd jobs.’ ‘Come in. Art thou hungry?’ The giant 
brought him food. He ate. ‘ Wilt thou have a drop of this, Jack ? ’ 
Jack got up and smelt it. ‘ Not I! ’ quoth Jack, ‘ I will have a drop 
of ale.’ The giant went out of the room. Jack got up, and 
emptied the pins into the mug. 

Here comes the giant, and gives him a mug of ale. ‘ Dost thou 
not like this ? ’ quoth the giant. * Not I! ’ quoth Jack, ‘ I would 
sooner have a drop of ale.’ 

The mug is in the giant’s hand. He stirred it before he drank it. 
After he had stirred it he tossed it off, and sat down. He grew 

1 oda\ The demonstrative pronoun odd , odo ( = odora), indeclinable in this 
dialect, is only used with the relative pronoun kai 9 kd in the sense ‘ he, she, they, 
who, that, which/ 

2 7 uddr] Here and on p. 149 with initial prosthetic y beside the weaker form 
with initial prosthetic h elsewhere. This same prosthetic y occurs also in W. Gyp. 
7 uzin beside uzin , ‘elder tree,’ Eng. Gyp. (from Isaac Heron) vuzen (J. G. L. S ., 
O.S., ii. 5). 
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Uaedir, uaedir jalaa. Perdds tali td muids. G’aa peak'd Jak 
avri td 'doi mukdda lea. 

Ak’6 jala ’kanS kl bita puro. 'Vida ki bita puro. “ Sar ’vidn 
anli, Jak ? ” “ Mdrdom lea ! ” “ Ne ’kanb, Jak, mus tejea i guru- 
vinaa te doien len.” 

Ak’6 k’i fili&in i guruvinsa td s5r guruvd saa oddi. Ak’o puro 
rai 'vel avrt te ginil i guruvd. Art g’aa pole td pendds peake 
romidti te a5r i guruvd 808 od&i. Ak’i tdmi roni jala ’vri te dikel. 
’Vida ari, td laki dai na patselas kek te guruvd 8oa odoi 8or. 

0 Jak beSelaa k’i miadli td lelaa %obdn. I tdmi roni rakerelas 
i Jakdaa. Xo&i tdmi rdni, “ Kalikd, Jak , java me te ’vd mardi. 
Kamia me tuki te ’vea oddi te dikes." “ ’SiS me ’vava kek. TraMca 
m£ i reste’’ Dids 6 Jak zuliim i ronidki. Puttda i roni: "Ed 
'yan akaid t ” t'i rDni %oids la. 'Cas 6 Jak opri td ’vri g’aa ari 6 
vodroa. 

’Pre ’6oa o Jak ’dre i ’safla te lei i guruvd i rakyeyi te dosen. 
Ar’o Her g’aa 6 Jak te lei peskd ypbin. Tdmi roni sas lem, td Jcelas 
lesko xobdn te rigerel tali are i puv. Kedda 6 Jak te %ol. Ak’o 
lela peako x^bdn td jala ’vri. Kedi i rakyd te doSen. 

ill. He grew worse and worse. He fell down, and died. Jack took 
himself off, and left him there. 

Now Jack returns to the little old man. He went up to him. 
* How didst thou get on, Jack?’ ‘ I have killed him.’ ‘Now then. 
Jack, thou must take the cows [for the maids] to milk.’ 

Here he is at the hall with the cows, and every cow was there. 
Out comes the old squire to count the cows. He went back and 
told his wife that all the cows were there. Now the young lady 
goes out to see for herself. She came back, and her mother would 
not believe that all the cows were there. 

Jack was sitting at the table getting his supper. The young 
lady had a talk with him. Quoth the young lady: ‘ To-morrow, 
Jack, I am going to be slain. I should like thee to be there to 
see.’ ‘ I cannot come. I am afraid of the master.’ Jack gave the 
plum to the lady. The lady asked: ‘ Where didst thou get this ?' 
and ate it. Jack got up and went outside to bed. 

Jack rose in the morning to take the cows for the maids to 
milk. He returned to the house to get his breakfast. The young 
lady was there too preparing some food for him to take down to 
the field. Jack finished his meal. Now he takes his victuals and 
goes out. The maids had finished milking. 
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Ak'd Jak Jala i gwruvenaa tali art piivyd. Td 'doi sow 5 bita 
puro, te 'Selaa leeki, td dids 6 %oben i bita purtoki. BeStds 6 bita 
puro tali td ^oms peeko per pardd. “ Jo tuki, Jak, 'pre. Tu 
junto oddva boro huddr f Alc'i klizin tuki te piravto b&rO huddr. 
Jo 're; diktoa IcDlo grai td kole izd. Riv tut, td le i gres. Dikeaa 
b5ri Suri oddi. Kiater to grai, td mejal k’o pani td mepiel. Jo 
tuki td kur o dragdnus: kilr’la pea i ronidaa.” 

O’aa 5 Jak td ’vide k’o tx an , fa «3r 6 gdje sas traiadi top akdva 
kol6 grai td mdrS. So kekdr g'aa poto i ronidti, akdva dragdnua 
g'aa te ucerel yog top lati. T"d Jak dids lea bore (uridaa, dids lea 
tali taldl i greske piri. Kurdda lea 6 grai i pirenaa t’o Jak i b5re 
(uridsa. 6 grai ucerdds o pdni td muzerdda i yog. Kurdda pea 
oJalc t'o grai miSto; poS mardi lea. Oddi a'o dragdnus muktd, t'o 
Jak g’as peeki, td cidda i grea art lesko tan, td anjerdda 5 izd. 
Cidds aor poli. Klizinaads 5 yuddr td ’vri 'vida. 

Ak'd jala tale k'i g’ruvd, td lela len keri te doton. Andida len 
k’i filidin, td puro rai aaa avri te ginil i guruvd. TaSo doata 
Si-le. 

Now Jack drives the cows down to the fields. And there was 
the little old man waiting for him, and Jack gave him the food. 
The little old man sat down and ate his bellyful. ‘ Up with thee to 
the castle, Jack ! Thou knowest that great gate ? Here is a key 
for thee to open it. Enter; thou wilt see a black steed and black 
raiment Dress thee and take the steed. Thou wilt see a sword 
there. Mount thy steed, and let him go to the river, and drink. 
Go thou and vanquish the dragon: he is going to fight with the 
lady.’ 

Jack set out and reached the place, and all the people were 
astonished at this black horse and rider. Just as he drew near the 
lady, the dragon began to vomit fire upon her. Jack smote him 
with his sword, and knocked him down beneath the horse’s feet. 
The horse struck at him with his hoofs, and Jack with his sword. 
The horse vomited the water [he had drunk], and extinguished the 
fire. Jack and his horse fought well, they half killed him. There 
the dragon is left. And Jack returned, and put the horse in his 
stall and changed his clothes. He put everything back; he locked 
the gate and went his way. 

Now he goes down to the cows and takes them home to be 
milked. He brought them to the hall, and the old squire was 
standing outside to count the cows. They were all right. 
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0 Jak Jala anri te lei pesko ■ypben. I tdrni roni sas are, (a 
rakerdlas lesa. T’i rdni kavidlas i Jalces. 6 Jak dids Id vaver 
zulum, t’i roni xolas hi. “ Te kuskt si ’kaiA ! Kai si te lesa 
lent" “Tali ’doi!" “Ake me java pdpale, Jak, kalikd te 'vd 
mardt i dragonesa. ’Sti tu ’vesa 'doi, Jak t kamos me tuki te 'ves 
odoi te dikes man.” “ ’§i3 me’vava kek. Kam6s me teja; traSdva 
i reste.” “Jundva te miro dad mukelas tut te ’ves te tu jmoes.” 
“ Na kamdva me te pucd.’’ G’as pesk’i roni 'kano Vo Jak gas 
avrf. 

’Cas opr6 ’re l 'saTia i divesesa, te lei i guruvd opri, te do sen . 
T'd g’as yov arS 6 ker te lei peskd x^en- T’i roni kedds leskd 
Xoben; jyuctds yoi sas ’doi dosta x°ben. “Te Sires 1 bita komi.” 
G’as i roni td dids komi. 

Ak’d Jak jalbp’ski tale i puvid i guruv&asa. Oddi sas bita 
puro te ’Selas leski. Dyas 0 Jak o x°ben leski. “Die! Jak, le i 
klizin td j5 ’pre ; dikdva me pala guruvd. Pird byrd huddr. 
Dikesa porno grai td porne izd. Le 6 izd, td riv tut, td kister td 

Jack went indoors to get his supper. The young lady was 
inside and talked to him. And the lady was in love with Jack. 
Jack gave her another plum, and she began to eat it. * How 
delicious this is! Where dost thou get them ? * ‘ Down yonder! ’ 
‘ Well, Jack, to-morrow I am going again to be slain by the dragon. 
Canst thou be there, Jack ? I should like thee to come there to 
see me.’ ‘ I cannot come. I should like to go, but I am afraid of 
the master.’ ‘ I know that my father would let thee come if thou 
wert to ask.’ * I do not like to ask.’ Then the lady left the room 
and Jack went out. 

He rose next morning at dawn to take the cows to be milked, 
and went into the house to get his breakfast. The lady had pre¬ 
pared his victuals ; she asked whether there was enough. ‘ Put in 
a little more, please.’ The lady gave him more. 

Now Jack sets off down the fields with the cows. There was 
the little old man waiting for him. Jack gave him the food. 
‘ There you are, Jack, take the key, and go up [to the castle]. I 
will look after the cows. Open the great gate. Thou wilt see a 
white steed and white raiment. Take the clothes and dress thee 
and mount thy steed and take thy sword, and let thy steed 

1 Te &Wa] A somewhat rare construction with the subjunctive for the more 
usual imperative cfit’, ci, or cu, expressing a polite request or suggestion rather than 
a command. 
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grai, (d le ti bdrl curl, (d me jal d grai k’o panl fd me piel. Ta 
p tuki, (d kur 0 grai te jal. 

’ Vlds k'o (an (d ’doi sas but gdji oddi. T”l rdnl dihis ’Icala 

mar See top 6 grai te ’vel, t’i rdnl sas traSadf. 0 drag&nus jalas te 

uterel yog ’pre rdnl , t’o grai muzerdds lea i pdniesa pdpali. T"o 
* 

Jak dlds lc8 l bore curldsa, (’6 grai kunlds les l plrensa. Kurdds 
les kotorendl, ('6 drag onus sas tali, na 'XU; calavela pes kek. 

Glds 6 Jak keri, fd cidds 6 grai odoi-kai sas-lo, 6 Izd sdr ’re 
per/d 1 (an, (d tali g'as d Jak te len i guruvd. T"o bita puro sas 
tali. "Jalc, ac opri divesesa kalikd. Alid palanrf d i ves lcalikd, (d 
pen l ronidkl te del bita koml %oben.” 

Ak’o Jak jal-a guruvensa ’leant, (d ’vas opri k'l filiMn, (d rakyd 
’vili ’vrl te do.sen. T'd Jak join ’re, (’l tdrnl rdnl sas odoi, t’i rdnl 
delas gotten l Jalceskl. Dlds Id Jak zulum, f’l rdnl %oids Id. 
“ Te kuSkl, Jak ! ” Jak yolas. Ak’l tdrnl rdnl kela Jakesko ypbin 
te jal ar’l ’sarla. “Me java magi l divesesa te ’vd mardt.” Ak’l 
rdnl jalSp ski, t’o Jak jal avrt ari d vodros. 

go to the river and drink. Off with thee, and lash thy steed 
to a gallop ! ’ 

He reached the place and a great crowd was there. And the 
lady saw this knight approaching, and she was amazed. The 
dragon began to vomit fire upon the lady, but again the horse 
extinguished it with the water he had drunk. And Jack struck 
him with the sword, and the horse pounded him with his hoofs. 
He knocked him to smithereens, and the dragon lay prostrate: he 
could not stir. 

Jack returned, and put the horse back where he had found him, 
and the clothes in their right place, and went down to fetch the 
cows. And the little old man was there. ‘Jack, rise at dawn to¬ 
morrow. To-morrow will be the last day, and tell the lady to give 
thee a trifle more food.’ 

Now Jack goes off with the cows, and back to the hall, and out 
came the maids to milk. Jack went indoors, and the young lady 
was there, and she gave him his supper. Jack gave her a plum 
and the lady ate it. ‘ How delicious, Jack ! ’ Jack began his meal. 
And now the young lady is preparing his victuals for the morning. 

‘ I am going forth at break of day to be slain.’ The lady left the 
room and Jack went outside to bed. 

1 2Ky<>] Incorrectly for leyd. 
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'Cos opri i divesesa te tel l guruvd. Andids l guruvd oj/ri. 
6’as yov ari d Her peske ypberniskl. T"l rdnl sets ari. “Ak’O 
paland dives, Jale, to 'vava me rnardt; no dilbisa man kekkomi.” 
“ Kamds me te ’vd ’doi ; ’Sis me ’vava leek ; mus te jd l guruvensa.” 
Redds d Jak te yol, td jalop’sk’i guruvensa. 

’Vlds tali ari i puvyd fd bita jmro sas odoi. “ Rerdba, Jak, 
tap ’pre. OVi klizin. Junes kd s’d t'an. Pird o huddr, tap ’re. 
Diliesa laid grai td Idle izd. Riv tut, td kister to grai, fd le tl 
bon £url, td p dvrt, td one jal 6 grai lei pdnl.” 

Pidds 6 grai 0 pdnl Suko, td g’as peski. Td ’vlds k’o fan, td 
’doi sa8 but but goje vdrtasenas top akdva knrimdrjerd. Dilienas 
6 kdriondojero te ’vel, td sdr 6 g~>p sas traSadi. 

0 dragdonis uderdds l yog top l ronidko bal td yoSerdds lako 
bal. Ak’o Jak Jala kl yov, td Sidds i curl arol lestl. T’o gi'ai 
kur’las les l plrensa, fd (ord Jak kur’las les l bore curldsa. 
T'o grai dlds les tali, futerdds sdr o pdnl top lestl, fd Jak 
peradds leskd Sero i bore curldsa. Mardds les. I rdnl cindds 
bita Jakeskd bal sunakeske katsdsa. 

He rose at dawn to fetch the cows. He drove them up, and 
went into the house for his breakfast. And the lady was in the 
room. ‘ This is the last day, Jack, and I shall be slain; thou wilt 
see me no more.’ ‘ I should like to be there, but I cannot come. 
I must look after the cows.’ Jack finished eating and went off 
with the cows. 

He came down the fields, and there was the little old man. 
‘ Haste thee, Jack, and go up [to the castle]. There is the key. 
Thou knowest where the place is. Open the gate and walk in. 
Thou wilt see a red steed and red raiment. Dress thee and mount 
thy steed and take thy sword, and sally forth, and let thy steed go 
to the river.’ 

The horse drank the river dry, and galloped off. And he 
reached the place, and a huge crowd was waiting for this champion 
to appear. They saw him approaching, and all the people were 
amazed. The dragon vomited fire on the lady’s hair, and scorched 
it. Lo! Jack makes for him, and thrusts his sword through him. 
And the horse pounded him with his hoofs, while poor Jack smote 
him with his sword. And the horse felled him to the earth, and 
vomited all the water over him. And Jack struck off his head 
with his sword. He slew him. The lady cut off a lock of Jack’s 
hair with her golden scissors. 
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G’as pesk’d Jak (a Zidds 6 grai ari peskd 1 tan, to izd (a sTrr, 
(d kliz’nasds 6 huddr, (a ’vri ’rids. Ak’d Jak jjala te lei % guruvA 
(d dikds o jmrd ’doi. P'endds 6 fiurd i Jakeski: “ Bdro yoben 
jal % rTmi te kel. Wontsela te latel oddva kurimdyerd, odd-kai 
kiirdds d dragdnus. Kana ’vesa tu tali, ’re i ’sarla, Jak, and 
to yoben mayi.” “ Anddva me dosta yoben tuki, kana 'vava me 
tali ’re ’safla.” “Ole, Jak, de ’kaia zuhim ronidki.” 

Ak’d Jak jala keri k’i fili&in l gumvinsa, t’i rakyd ’viU ’vrl 
te doSen. T’o Jak g’as are te lei pesko ypben. T’i r5ni sas ari. 
P'endds i Jakiski truSal 6 kurimdrjerd. Gladimen sas 6 Jak 
te Sunil. G'as ari po£i (d dids la zulum, t’i rDni yoids Id. 
Xoci rTmi: “ Kerdva me to yobin ’kanti. Kek Zeros te kel les 
’re i ’8arla.” “ Kela ’dovd miSto,” y 0 ” 5 J a k. Avrt g'as 5 Jak 
’leant*, (d g'as ’re o vodros. 

’Pre’cas ari 'sarla td g’as te lei i guruvd. Aiidids i gwmvA 
k’i JiliSin, rakleyi te dosen len. ’Vids o Jak 're o ller te lei p'skd 
yob in. Oddi sas i rTmi te del les yoben. T’i rTmi pendds leski: 

Jack returned, and put the horse back in his stall, and replaced 
the clothes and everything else, and locked the gate and went his 
way. Now Jack goes to fetch the cows, and he found the old man 
there. Said the old man to Jack: ‘ The lady is going to give a 
banquet. She wants to discover the knight, the one who slew the 
dragon. When thou comest down in the morning, Jack, bring me 
thy food.’ ‘ I will bring plenty of food for thee when I come down 
in the morning.’ ‘Here thou art, Jack! give this plum to the 
lady.’ 

Now Jack returns to the house with the cows, and the maids 
came out to milk. And Jack went indoors to get his supper, and 
the lady was inside. She told Jack about the knight. Jack was 
glad to hear it. He put his hand in his pocket and gave her a 
plum, and the lady ate it. Quoth the lady: ‘ I will prepare thy 
victuals now. There will be no time to do it in the morning.’ 
‘That will do very well,’ said Jack. Then Jack went outside to 
bed. 

He rose in the morning, and went to fetch the cows. He 
brought the cows to the hall for the maids to milk. He went into 
the house to get his breakfast. The lady was there to give him 
his victuals. And the lady said to him: * This place will be packed 

1 peskn] See note, p. 150. 
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“ Akdi ’vela tan pardo rensa 'kedives. Mus te jd matji,” yoS’i 
rDni, “ Si man but kola te kerd.” 

Gids peslt’i rDni ’leant, t'a muktds i Jakes, td Jak kedds pesleo 
yoben td ’vri g’as. 0 Jakjala ’/cant tali ’re i puvyd i guruvdnsa. 
Td bita puro beSelas tali. “ Sdr San, Jak, ’leedesdrla ? ” “ Mlito 

So in me. Han td miSto?” “ Aua, ypben wontsdva me,” yoeo 
puro. “ Dosta yobSn odoi. Jo td le les.” G’as 6 bita puro (d 
beStds ’le poS’d ypben, td yoids peskd per pardo. 

“ Ne, Jak,” yoS’o puro, “ nai tut but Zeros te ’Ses. Mus te Jes 
k’i filiSin, td Junes tu led so lolo grai. Muk i gres, td riv tut are 
l lole izd, td civ o vavir pure izd opri ’dold kana ’vela i raleli 
ain't lei tu te ledr’l tut ari.” 

Alco Jak g’as ’leant td mukdds i pures. Jala k'd boro huddr td 
piradas les, td ’re g'as, td Hdds i lole izd 'pre, td Sidds i pure izd 
'pre paldl. Ak’ojala ’vrl ti uzerel % stanyd. 

’Doi 8as tankedo i ronidki ari bori leomora. Td sas bTrri 
misdli ’doi: yp^n sas 'pre misdli. Sor o tame raid sas oddi. 
Sokon yek te ’velas ari jnrilas k’i rDni td Sidds jtskd Sero ’pre 

with gentry to-day. I must hurry oft) I have a great many things 
to do.’ 

Then the lady took herself oft) and left Jack, and Jack finished 
his breakfast, and went out. Now Jack goes down to the fields 
with the cows. And the little old man was sitting down. ‘ How 
art thou this morning, Jack V ‘I am quite well. Art thou well? ’ 
‘ Yes, but I want some food,’ quoth the old man. ‘ There is plenty 
of food over there, go and take it.’ The little old man went and 
sat down by the food, and ate his bellyful. 

‘ Now, Jack,’ quoth the old man, ‘ thou hast not mhch time to 
stay. Thou must go to the castle, and thou knowest where the 
red steed is kept. Leave the steed, and dress thee in the red 
garments, and put thy old rags on over them, when the girl comes 
out to summon thee inside.’ 

Now Jack set off, and left the old man. He went to the great 
gate, and opened it, and entered, and donned the red suit, and 
then put on his old clothes over it. Then he went out to clean 
the stable. 

There was a dais prepared for the lady in the banqueting-hall. 
And there was a high table, and food was upon the table. All the 
young gentlemen were present. Each one that entered walked 
up to the lady, and laid his head on her lap. And a lock of Jack’s 
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ronidko kol. T’i Jakesko bal sas art lako vast, te dikel ani sas 
’dov& 6 taco marl “ Nd, nai ’kovd kek ! ” 

Vavir rai ’vela opri id pirdds k’i roni, id iidds peslco Herd ’pre 
lako kol. “ Nai ’kovd murH kek! ” Ojo kedi sor: sas kek odolinde. 

Td ypSo puro rai: “Jo id le o lovindkero.” P'irdds yov 
parddl komdra k’i roni, id cidas pesko Herd ’pre lako kol. Cidds 
o bal id dikds top lestl: “ No, nai ’kovd d murH leek ! ” 

Xoco puro rai: “Jo idle o greyerd." Ari komdra plrdds k’i 
roni, id iidds pesko Hero opre i ronidko kol. T’d bal sas ar’o vast 
id dikas top lesti. 44 No, nai ’kovd murk kek ! ” 

Xoc’d rai: “ Jo id le o iioj^ey’ro.’’ ’Vids yov ari id plrdas yov 
’pdrl i komdra k’i roni. Cidds peslco Hero ’pre ronidko kol. “ No, 
nai ’kovd murS kek ! ” G’as peslci avrt. 

XoS’o puro rai: “Jo id le o guruviyero. Ak’d ’vela ’re, id 
komoni dilci bita loli cox a tul&l i pure izd, idjuninas lea. Jala 
’pdrl i komdra k’i roni, cidds 'pesko Hero ’pre lalco kol. T’d bal sas 
ari i ronidko vast. T’d jundids les i rdni sar kekar dikds les. 
“Ak’d murH! ” “ Odovd si l ” puro rai. 

hair was in her hand, that she might see whether that was the 
right man. ‘ No, that is not the one !’ 

Another gentleman appeared, and walked up to the lady and 
laid his head on her lap. ‘ That is not the man! ’ So did they 
all: it was none of them. 

Then quoth the old squire: ‘ Go and fetch the butler.’ He 
walked across the chamber to the lady, and laid his head on her 
lap. She took up the lock of hair and looked at it. ‘ No, that is 
not the man! ’ 

Quoth the old squire: ‘ Go and fetch the coachman.’ He 
walked into the chamber and up to the lady, and laid his head on 
her lap. And the lock of hair was in her hand, and she looked at 
it. * No, that is not the man! ’ 

Quoth the squire: ‘ Go and fetch the boots.’ He came in, and 
walked across the chamber to the lady. He laid his head on her 
lap. ‘ No, that is not the man ! ’ He took himself off. 

Quoth the old squire: ‘ Go and fetch the cowherd.’ Lo! he 
comes in, and people caught a glimpse of red coat beneath his old 
rags, and recognised him. He walked across the chamber up to 
the lady, and laid his head on her lap. And the lock of hair was 
in the lady’s hand. And the lady recognised him as soon as she saw 
him. 4 This is the man ! ’ 4 That man 1 ’ exclaimed the old squire. 
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Avrt g’o8 6 Jak ’kano te anjerel i puri iza, i’ak'Q 'vela pdpale, i 
byre iza, ’pre lesti td byre Suridaa. Akavd 'vela 're komdra. So 
dilcds les o puro rai 'caa opr6, (d dids les 5 vast. 

Odovd 8as te 'vel i rdnidko rom. ’ Vri g’as o Jak, Vi tarn i rdni 
t’o purd rai rakerinaa kana fanaa te ’ven romerdi. “ Kana 
kamesa t il l ” ypSi tdmi rdni i dadeski. “ ’Dre kurkd.” 0 purd 
raipvAtds: “Kana kamesas te 'ves romerdft” "Kurkd pdpatt.” 
“Jan tumi dui k’o bard gav te romerdn. So kedd te romerdn ’ven 
Jceri. Ake dosta 'kai tumdrji. Sdr ’vela kedd kana 'vena pdle.” 
Xoc’i r~mi peske dadeski : “ Kela ’dovd.” 

Gile o dui id romercU, id ’vili keri, t’o tan sow pardo raid, ta 
’doi 808 kelibend ta boSibend. Pala-8d ked6 s3r, d pu/ro rai raker- 
dds peske casa. “ KamAaaa tu te j'cs te jivds, ’doi-kai sas o bdro 
murS te jivelas ? ” “ Java me te kamesa ta.’’ 

Td Jak id p’ski rdni gild ki ’kaia Jilisln te jiven, id ronidko 
dad bicada8 dui rakya odoi td dui batidyS murS. 

KuSi berSd paldl muids o puro rai t’i puri rdni. Tikne 


Now Jack went out to strip off his rags, and lo! he returns 
wearing the grand clothes and a sword. He enters the chamber. 
As soon as the squire beheld him thus, he stood up and gave him 
his hand. 

He was to be the lady’s husband. Jack retired, and the young 
lady and the old squire discussed the date of the marriage. 
‘When dost thou wish it to be?’ said the young lady to her 
father. ‘ In a week.’ The old squire asked: ‘ When wouldst thou 
like to be married ? ’ ‘ The week after that.’ ‘ Do ye two go to 
the city to be married. When the wedding is over, come home. 
There is enough here for you both. Everything will be ready 
when ye return.’ Quoth the young lady to her father: ‘That 
will do.’ 

The couple went off, and got married, and returned home, and 
the place was packed with gentry, and there was dancing and 
fiddling. After it was all over, the old squire had a talk with his 
daughter. ‘ Wouldst thou like to go and live where the giant 
used to live ? ’ ‘I will if thou wishest.’ 

And Jack and his lady went to live in this castle, and the 
lady’s father sent two maidservants there, and two men- 
servants. 

A few years afterwards the old squire died, and also his wife. 
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Jakesti. I Jakeskd pureder cavo romerdds, ta Jak did# % filiUn 
peske pureder Saviskl. 

'Doi Si-Id ’kanS. Oddi muJcddm lee me. 

Oke 8i>r / 


Jack had a family. Jack’s eldest son married, and Jack gave the 
hall to his eldest son. He is there still: I left him there. 

That is all! 

[An abstract of this story is published in Groome, No. 61. It 
is perhaps possible more nearly to define its affinities than he was 
able to do. There exists a group of allied fairy-tales all of which 
are distributed over a wide area; it consists of Grimm, Nos. 60, 
Die Zwei Briider, 85, Die Goldkinder, 122, Das Krautesel, and 
136, Der Eisenhans. Of these Nos. 60 and 85 are substantially 
variants of the same story, but the others are quite distinguishable 
and different tales. There are, however, similarities in plot which 
are common to the three types, and the variants of them often 
possess incidents in common. There arises thus what may be 
called an interchangeability of incidents, and with this, a tendency 
of sub-forms to arise, which correspond exactly to no single one of 
the main types, though the themes of which they are a combination 
may all find parallels in episodes in one or other of the three main 
tales. The fight with the dragon, for instance, may be called 
characteristic of No. 60, but also appears quite frequently in 
variants of No. 136. The magic bird often supplies the introduc¬ 
tion to Nos. 60 or 85, though it is cardinal to No. 122. 

Our story contains incidents to be found in the main types, but 
lacks the essential elements of any one of them. For instance, 
it has neither the twins, the life-token, the magically born or 
grateful animal helpers, nor the petrifying witch of Nos. 60 and 
85. It lacks the magic bird and the metamorphoses of No. 122 
and the captive monster {pel aim.) of No. 136. Of the main types 
it may be thought most closely allied to No. 136. 

But though I believe that it thus represents a secondary or 
derivative type, our story belongs to a fairly standardised sub¬ 
form of which Cosquin, Contes Populaires de Lorraine, No. 43, 
Le Petit Berger may be taken to represent the type, and variants 
of which will be found in Cosquin, op. cit., ii. pp. 93-7, Bolte und 
Polfvka, Anmerkungen, iii. p. 113, note 4, Hartland, Legend of 
Perseus, iii. pp. 3-10. In Le Petit Berger the hero is engaged to 
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watch the princess’s flock. He is warned not to go into the forest 
where there are three giants. He kills the three giants success¬ 
ively by giving them wine to drink and thereby rendering them 
insensible. Their castles provide the shepherd with the three 
horses and suits of armour (steel, silver and gold) with which as a 
mysterious stranger he successfully competes in the three days’ 
tourney for the princess’s hand. The recognition is here by the 
production of the three prizes for the jousting which are found to 
be in the hero’s possession. 

Though Cosquin is at pains to show that the individual 
incidents occur in Oriental story, this particular combination of 
them seems definitely to be restricted to Europe. The variants 
quoted by Hartland resemble our version in containing the dragon 
slaying. Hartland, upon insufficient grounds, supposes this 
Herdsman type to be of Celtic origin. 

For our story the ‘pennyworth of pins’ obviously shows 
contamination with Jack the Giant-Killer stories, for which see 
Clouston, Popular Tales and Fictions , i. pp. 133-54, Cosquin, 
op. cit., i. pp. 94-102, 258-62, Bolte und Polfvka, op. cit., i. pp. 148- 
165. I cannot quote an exact parallel to the particular method of 
giganticide which is here employed. In modern and ancient 
Indian stories and their Chinese derivatives, poisoned cakes, which 
his jealous wife has given to a weakling, either for his own use or 
for delivery to her rival, are accidentally given by him to robbers 
or ogres, with the happy result that he is launched upon his 
career of inadvertent heroism: see Cosquin, op. cit., ii. p. 353, 
Bolte und Polfvka, op. cit., i. p. 161. 

The mysterious plums which Jack gives to the lady may be 
vestigial and functionless relics of contamination with The Two 
Brothers story. The plums in our version serve no purpose in for¬ 
warding the tale. A frequent opening of The Two Brothers, on 
the other hand, is the gift by a magical personage of water, fruit 
or fish (Bolte und Polfvka, i. pp. 544-5) which the childless man 
is to divide between his wife, his mare and his bitch. Hence the 
birth of the twins, their horses and their dogs. See also Hartland, 
op. cit., i. pp. 71-146. 

The story of the Fight with the Dragon is the subject of 
the three learned volumes of Dr. Sidney Hartland, The Legend of 
Perseus, London, 1894. See also Bolte und Polfvka, op. cit., i. pp. 
528-56. The latter passage concludes with a very sound criticism 
of Dr. Hartland’s main theory that the folk-tale is derived from a 
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purely hypothetical Ur-form of the ancient Greek story of Perseus 
and Andromeda. 

The part played by the horse in the encounter has parallels in 
other versions, as has also the recognition of the hero by a lock of 
hair which she has secretly cut from his head. For these, 
reference may be made to the tabular appendices to Hartland’s 
work, Appendix A, The Helpful Animals (iii. pp. 191-7) and 
Appendix C, The Impostor and Tokens (iii. pp. 202-10). 

Our version lacks the impostor. It may further bo noted that 
the form of recognition implies the customary procedure by which 
the hero before the combat lays his head in the lady’s lap (see 
Hartland, Appendix D, The Deliverer's Sleep, iii. pp. 211-12). 

The amazing accuracy of Bolte und Polfvka’s references in 
general make it perhaps worth while to correct a slip in vol. iii. p. 
113, note 4, which reads ‘Groome, No. 61 = J.6.L.S., iii. p. 84.’ 
The story of The Dragon in the third volume of the first series of 
the Journal is a quite different and very confused Slovak Gypsy 
tale, which has no connection with the one before us. 

W. R. H.] 


II—ENGLISH GYPSY FOLK-MEDICINE 
SOME UNEDITED NOTES 
By T. W. Thompson 

A S the English Gypsies have long enjoyed, and often enough 
turned to profit, a considerable reputation as professors of 
the art and mystery of healing, and as the character and extent 
of their medical and pseudo-medical knowledge have been very 
imperfectly revealed as yet, the following notes, based on 
information collected from Gypsies since I touched on this subject 
sixteen years ago, 1 may be of some little interest and value. 
Through lack of time and ready access to the necessary books, I 
have not been able to compare the remedies given me with those 
to be found in the various English herbals and medical botanies, 
the older pharmacopoeias and treatises on farriery published in 
this country, and the recorded lore of the English folk. Such 
a comparison would be a useful piece of work, since among other 
things it would go some way towards proving or disproving the 


1 J. G. L.S., N.S., iii. 27-33. 
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notion current among folk-lorists that the minor folk-lore of the 
English Gypsies is not different from that of the English people. 

I am mainly indebted to Shandres Smith’s wife, Lavinia 
Boswell, and to ‘ Lame ’ Lias Boswell of Derby, for the particulars 
now given about the medicinal virtues of herbs, and the treatment 
of human ailments generally; whilst to Shandres himself, to Noah 
Lock, and to ‘Jasper Petulengro’s ’ granddaughter, Katie Smith, I 
owe most of my new information about the doctoring of horses. 
Lias Boswell is the only one of these authorities I have seen 
lately, and the only one frcftn whom I have inquired with any 
thoroughness. His knowledge, of herbal remedies at least, was 
surprisingly extensive, and I had by no means exhausted it when 
he died suddenly in December 1923. Without doubt he had 
learned chiefly from his mother, Jane Boss, who was noted as a 
doctor and charmer; but, as he said on more than one occasion, 
his interest in the subject would have been much less had not an 
accident in boyhood deprived him of a leg, and so prevented him 
from sharing in the favourite pursuits of his fellows. As a 
naturalist Lias was easily first among the Gypsies I have known. 
To hear him talk of the wild life of the English countryside was 
a delight, and a liberal education. 

i 

In this section Gypsy remedies for the ills to which 
4 Christians ’ are subject will be considered. Generally speaking, 
medicines made from herbs seem to have been preferred, and 
since this is so I will begin with a list of the plants to which my 
informants assigned curative properties:— 

Agrimony, agrimonia. eupatoria : infusion of leaves lowers tem¬ 
perature and relieves coughs (Lias Boswell). 

Alder (Common), alnus glutinosa : decoction of inner bark given 
for jaundice and ague (Lias Boswell). 

Betony (Wood), stackys betonica : infusion of leaves remedies 
stomach troubles (Lias Boswell); ointment made from juice 
of fresh leaves and unsalted lard removes the poison from 
stings and bites (Lias Boswell). 

Bindweed (Lesser or Field), convolvulus arvensis: infusion of 
leaves or flowers expels worms (Lias Boswell). 

Blackberry (Common), rubus fruticosus : leaves smoked relieve 
internal inflammation and reduce fevers (Lias Boswell). 
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Bladder-campion, silent cucubulus: leaves applied externally as 
poultice cure erysipelas (Lias Boswell). 

Bracken, pteria aquilina: decoction of sliced roots taken in wine 
expels worms (Lavinia Boswell). 

Broom, cytisus acoparius: infusion of young shoots or leaves is 
good for kidney troubles (Lias Boswell); destroys worms 
(Freddie Gray). 

Buckbean or bogbean, menyanthes trifoliata : infusion of leaves 
remedies loss of appetite (Lias Boswell); purifies the blood 
(Lavinia Boswell). 

Burdock, actium lappa: infusion of leaves or flowers, or better 
still of crushed seeds, relieves and will cure rheumatism 
(Lias Boswell). 

Centaury, erythroea centaurium: infusion of leaves is good for 
jaundice (Lias Boswell). 

Chamomile, anthemia nobilis: infusion of flowers or leaves cures 
flatulence (Lias Boswell). 

Coltsfoot, tuasilago farfara : smoking dried leaves is beneficial for 
asthma and bronchitis (Lias Boswell and Gus Gray); juice 
from fresh leaves is used in preparing ointment that heals 
ulcers, running sores, and piles (Lavinia Boswell). 

Cowslip, primula veris: infusion of dried flowers allays convul¬ 
sions and lowers temperature (Lias Boswell). 

Cuckoo-pint or wake-robin, arum maculatum : decoction of finely 
sliced roots, or infusion of dry powdered flowers, relieves croup 
and bronchitis (Lias Boswell); bruised leaves heal festering 
sores, gatherings, and boils (Lias Boswell). 

Daisy, bellis perennia: juice from roots, mixed with juice from 
ginger roots, cures toothache (Lias Boswell). 

Dandelion, taraxacum officinale : leaves eaten in spring salads to 
purify the blood (Lias Boswell); juice from roots an ingredient 
of medicine used to treat jaundice, dropsy, and liver and 
kidney troubles generally (Lavinia Boswell). 

Dock, rumex, most common species: decoction of sliced roots 
taken in elderberry wine dispels spring rash (Lias Boswell). 

Elder, aambucua nigra: infusion of flowers or leaves, or failing 
these of bark, is a certain remedy for colic, fermentation in 
the stomach, and internal inflammation (Lias Boswell). 

Eyebright, euphrasia officinalis: infusion of leaves taken inter¬ 
nally cures coughs (Lias Boswell); applied as a lotion it 
strengthens weak eyes and heals sore ones (Lias Boswell). 

VOL. iv.—NO. IV. l 
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Foxglove, digitalis purpurea : ointment made from fresh leaves 
cures eczema (Lias Boswell and Noah Lock); very weak 
infusion of dried leaves allays fevers (Lias Boswell). 

Golden Rod, solidago virgaurea: infusion of leaves used in 
treating gravel and stone (Noah Lock); ointment made from 
fresh leaves heals wounds and sores (Noah Lock). 

Ground Ivy or ale-hoof, nepeta glechoma: infusion of leaves is 
a strong tonic (Lias Boswell); will cure ulcerated stomach 
(Lias Boswell). 

Groundsel, senecio vulgaris: bruised stems and leaves applied 
externally as a poultice relieve colic and inflammation 
(Lavinia Boswell). 

Hawkweed (Mouse-ear), hieracium piloeella: infusion of leaves 
allays convulsions (Lavinia Boswell). 

Hemlock (Giant), conium maculatum: ointment made from fresh 
leaves reduces neck swellings, and heals sores and ulcers 
(Lias Boswell). 

Henbane (Common), hyoscyamus niger: very weak infusion of 
leaves is good for sharp pains in the head, spasms, and 
sleeplessness (Lias Boswell); may be given with advantage 
to delirious patients (Lias Boswell). 

Honeysuckle, lonicera periclymenum : juice from berries cures 
sore throat and canker of the mouth (Lias Boswell); is 
present in an ointment used in the treatment of ulcers, 
running sores, and piles (Lavinia Boswell). 

Hop, humvlus lupulus: tops or flowers added in preparing medi¬ 
cine given to sufferers from jaundice, dropsy, and liver or 
kidney complaints generally (Lavinia Boswell). 

Horehound (Common), marrubium vvlgare : infusion of leaves 
cures coughs and colds (Lias Boswell); is a good tonic (Lias 
Boswell). 

Lime-tree, tilia europcea: infusion of flowers allays convulsions 
(Lias Boswell); benefits those subject to epileptic fits (Lias 
Boswell). 

Loosestrife (Yellow), lysimachia vulgaris : infusion of leaves cures 
diarrhoea (Lias Boswell). 

Marsh-mallow, althaea officinalis : bruised leaves heal sore eyes, 
and neutralise the effect of stings and insect bites (Lias 
Boswell); infusion of leaves or sliced roots, with paregoric 
added, cures sore throats, coughs, and colds (Lias Bos¬ 
well). 
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Meadow-saffron, colchicum autumnale: a very weak infusion of 
sliced roots is good for dropsy and gout (Lias Boswell). 
Meadow-sweet, spiraea ulmaria : infusion of flowers or leaves 
allays internal inflammation (Lias Boswell); stimulates 
sluggish kidneys (Lias Boswell). 

Milkwort (Common), polygala vulgaris : decoction of sliced roots 
cures inflammation of the lungs (Lias Boswell). 

Mistletoe, viscurn album: juice of berries much diluted, or infu¬ 
sion of leaves, benefits sufferers from epilepsy and St. Vitus’s 
Dance (Lias Boswell). 

Mouse-ear Chickweed, sometimes called robin-under-the-hedge, 
cerastium vulgatum: infusion of leaves cures coughs and 
colds (Noah Lock). 

Parsley, petroselinum sativum: leaves used in preparing medicine 
for the treatment of dropsy, jaundice, and kidney and liver 
complaints generally (Lavinia Boswell). 

Pellitory-of-the-Wall, parietaria officinalis: juice from leaves is 
an ingredient of ointment that cures ulcers, running sores, 
and piles (Lavinia Boswell). 

Pennyroyal, mentha pulegium : infusion of leaves allays spasms 
(Lavinia Boswell). 

Plantain, plantago major and other species: bruised leaves stop 
bleeding and heal cuts (Lias Boswell); infusion of leaves is 
good for internal hemorrhages (Lias Boswell). 

Scabious (Field), scabiosa arvensis: infusion of leaves strengthens 
lungs, and will cure pleurisy (Lias Boswell). 

Shepherd’s Purse, capsella bursa-pastoris : infusion of leaves an 
ingredient of medicine used in the treatment of dropsy, 
jaundice, and kidney and liver complaints generally (Lavinia 
Boswell). 

Tansy, tanacetum vulgare: as for shepherd’s purse. 

Tormentil, potentilla tormentilla: infusion of leaves cures 
diarrhoea (Lias Boswell). 

Traveller’s Joy, clematis vitalba : infusion of leaves is good for 
rheumatism (Lias Boswell). 

Lias Boswell had a decided preference for simples. Lavinia, 
on the other hand, showed a liking for medicines compounded 
from several ingredients. The ointment she recommended for 
ulcers, running sores, and piles was made by mixing goose fat or 
pig’s fat with juice extracted from pellitory-of-the-wall and colts- 
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foot leaves, and from honeysuckle berries. For dropsy, jaundice, 
and kidney and liver derangements generally, she had a medicine 
as comprehensive as the ailments it was said to cure, the materials 
used in its preparation being shepherd’s purse and tansy leaves, 
dandelion roots, parsley, hops, and caraway seeds. And her 
favourite remedy for a cold consisted of a pre-war pennyworth 
each of oil of peppermint, aniseed, paregoric, antimonial wine, 
tincture of opium, and black treacle, added, together with sugar 
and ginger, to a quart of boiling water. 

Generally speaking, aqueous infusion is a very imperfect 
method of extracting the alkaloids, glucosides, and other sub¬ 
stances present in plants: the solutions obtained are usually weak, 
whilst some of the drugs do not dissolve at all. It may not have 
been necessary then for Lias Boswell to specify that only very weak 
infusions of foxglove and henbane leaves, and of the sliced roots of 
meadow-saffron, should be taken internally, though pharma¬ 
ceutical preparations from these plants, beneficial as they are in 
small doses, readily cause death if they are administered too freely. 
Lias, as will have been inferred, was well aware that foxglove, 
henbane, and meadow-saffron are dangerous plants, but he seemed 
genuinely surprised when I told him, on Noah Lock’s authority, 
that some Gypsies formerly prepared drab by boiling foxglove 
leaves with water. 

Other poisonous plants Lias recognized as such were giant hem¬ 
lock, deadly nightshade, and aconite or monkshood. To these may 
be added two woodland species of fungi, agaricus muscarius (‘ warty 
red-caps ’) and agaricus avdphureus (‘ brassy caps ’), the former of 
which, a large red fungus with white gills and stem, and whitish 
warts commonly on the upper surface of its pileus, he regarded as 
the most powerful drab known to Gypsies, a few of whom, it seems, 
used to dry and powder it, though what their ultimate object was 
1 did not discover. All fungi of woodland habit Lias looked on 
with suspicion, but he had often eaten some that grow in the open, 
notably the slender, buff-coloured ‘fairy-ring mushrooms’ or 
champignons ( agarxcus oreadea), the more sturdily built ‘ blue- 
legs ’ or blewits ( ogaricus personatus), and when no better fare 
offered itself the spongy giant puff-ball ( lycoperdon bovista ) fried 
in dripping and suitably garnished. Like Shandres Smith, he had 
found this same puff-ball in its dry state, and the fungus generally 
called touchwood ( polyporus igniariua), useful for staunching 
wounds; whilst in common with Shandres again he knew that the 
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latter was once employed in tinder-boxes, and that it made 
excellent razor-strops. 

In addition to the remedies for insect stings already given, Lias 
Boswell recommended the application of sugar made into a paste 
with cream. He did not believe in the efficacy of blue, but had 
used blue, potato scrapings, and fine oatmeal pounded up to¬ 
gether for treating burns. Shandres Smith would extract stings 
by placing the opening in a watch-key exactly over them, and then 
pressing firmly. His wife, Lavinia Boswell, preferred to dress them 
with a piece of raw onion, however, or with starch and blue if these 
were more accessible. For burns she advocated the use of a slice 
of potato dipped in flour, or alternatively of linseed oil, but on the 
only occasion I saw her deal with one she put flour on it, and then 
sent to a chemist for the orthodox carron oil. She was fonder of 
chemists’ shops than was Lias Boswell, who had no faith in the 
things sold there. Her not unpleasant cough mixture was made 
from purchased ingredients, and I have heard of her buying 
magnesia for heartburn, zinc ointment for sores, and flowers of 
sulphur to make a salve for treating ringworm. These three sub¬ 
stances, together with her antimonial wine—which is prepared 
from tartar emetic—are the only ones appearing in my present 
collection of remedies for human ailments that can be classed 
as inorganic or mineral, unless carron oil is included, because of 
the lime-water it contains in addition to olive oil. 

Critical examination of the remedies, mostly herbal, that I have 
enumerated so far will probably show that some can be justified to 
a greater or lesser extent in the light of modern knowledge, but 
that a good many, a majority maybe, rest on no better foundation 
than the exploded * doctrine of signatures,’ which asserted ‘ that 
plants and minerals indicated by their external characteristics 
the diseases for which Nature had intended them as remedies.’ 
This false assumption, which took a great deal of killing, seems to 
have been applied in the animal kingdom as well. At all events, 
Shandres Smith put hedgehog’s fat in his ears when he suffered 
from earache or slight deafness because it was ‘always all of a 
quiggle ’; and his wife, Lavinia, thought that skin taken from the 
supple eel was better than any other remedy for stiff joints and 
sprains; whilst Noah Lock strongly recommended a wrapping of 
sloughed snake-skin sewn up in silk as a cure for rheumatism. 

A further batch of the remedies given me provide examples of 
the methods of getting rid of a disease that have been called 
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symbolic transference and symbolic re-birth. Lavinia Boswell 
knew a Gypsy, one of the Lovells, who suffered a great deal from 
asthma, until he caught a trout alive, breathed three times into its 
mouth, and then put it back into the water, after which he was 
perfectly well. Her own father, troubled by ague once, enclosed a 
spider in a little silken bag, and wore this next to his skin, and as 
the spider died the ague left him. In similar fashion Lias Boswell’s 
uncle, Isaiah, cured an attack of quinsy, only he imprisoned five 
woodlice and wore them round his neck; whilst if Lias was right 
nine would have done equally well, but no other number. This 
point will bear emphasis, for special numbers also play a part in 
the correct performance of the other symbolic rite. For the cure 
of whooping-cough, which of all the childish ailments is the one 
most commonly treated by subjecting the sufferer to a fictitious 
re-birth, Lias Boswell recommended passing the child seven 
times through a hole in the trunk of a much-decayed ash tree, or 
nine times over and under a long trailing shoot of briar or bramble 
grown into the ground at what should have been its free end, or 
nine times over and under a donkey’s body. 

The selection of a donkey for this purpose is not surprising, 
quite apart from the fact that donkeys will stand still when other 
beasts might become restive, for have they not had a cross on their 
backs since Christ rode on one, and is not this proof that He did ? 
To hairs cut from the cross my authorities assigned both curative 
and prophylactic properties. Matthew Wood and Lavinia Boswell 
mentioned their administration in milk as a remedy for diseases 
of the throat in the one case and whooping-cough in the other; 
whilst Lias Boswell said that children used to wear seven of them 
sewn up in a silken bag to keep them free from childish ailments 
in general. Other prophylactics, more specific in their virtues, 
occurring in my list are the skeleton hedgehog’s foot Shandres 
Smith used to carry and occasionally suck as a safeguard against 
toothache; the skeleton mole’s foot his father-in-law, Bui Boswell, 
kept about him for the same purpose; the necklaces made from 
seven lengths of the hollow stems of black nightshade which 
women of Lias Boswell’s family used to put round their babies’ 
throats to assist them in teething; and the tiny strings of coral 
beads, and pieces of red cotton or wool, which Lavinia Boswell and 
her elder daughters fastened round their infants’ necks to prevent 
their catching cold. I will leave the reader to discover for him¬ 
self, since I can only guess, how the particular magical properties 
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with which these objects have been imbued came to be credited to 
them (and why, if he would like another riddle to solve, some 
Midland Qypsies used to wash their babies all over with water in 
which willow peelings had been boiled so that the fairies should 
not steal them). 

There remains exorcism, which has been practised to my 
knowledge by one of Lavinia Boswell’s sisters, whom I would 
rather not name, and by several of the Bosses, including Lias 
Boswell’s mother, Jane, whose performance for the benefit of sick 
relatives I mentioned but recently. It would appear, on very 
good authority, that ‘ she gradually worked herself into a species 
of frenzy, flinging her arms about and muttering a kind of 
incantation or prayer, until her voice ascended into a wild scream 
and descended again into a whisper as the frenzy passed away, and 
she was left lying exhausted and apparently in a fainting condition 
on the floor. When she arrived at this state she was immediately 
carried out of the sick-room by her relatives.’ 1 Further particulars 
would no doubt be welcomed, but despite an intimate acquaintance 
with the Derby Boswells I cannot supply any. 

ii 

Something will now be said about the doctoring of horses, 
a subject in which practically all English Gypsies are interested, 
and about which some of them obviously know a good deal—much 
more, anyway, than is disclosed in the following brief list of 
ailments and remedies. 

Brolcen-wind. Noah Lock advocated the use of wood tar and 
aniseed, wood tar and treacle, or a mixture of all three substances, 
whilst Shandres Smith believed that balls made from lard and 
saltpetre were as good as anything. Noah also recommended an 
infusion of shag or twist tobacco, one and a half pints of boiling 
water to one ounce of tobacco. He gave, further, what he 
described as a very old remedy, said to be a certain cure for mares, 
but to be dangerous when applied to horses, which it might kill if 
it failed to cure. It consisted in administering oil obtained by 
placing the entrails of a freshly killed chicken or other young 
fowl in a bottle, and decomposing them out of contact with air by 
sealing the bottle up and then burying it in a warm midden for a 
fortnight or so. I need hardly say that broken-windedness, though 
it can be alleviated, is generally regarded as incurable. 

1 J. G. L. S. t Third Series, iv. 25-6, and the references given there. 
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Colic or Gripes. This ailment Shandres Smith would remedy 
by giving a draught of warm ale containing sweet spirits of nitre 
and a little laudanum, the horse being well wrapped up afterwards, 
and kept without food for some time. One of the Macfarlanes, 
a potter family which enters ponies at trotting meetings, said their 
practice was to purge with aloes and soap, and then administer a 
dose of fennel oil in weak spirits, but that in severe cases they 
might give a ‘ blue ’ ball, which he declared to be a quicksilver 
composition, and a somewhat dangerous remedy. Alfred Wharton 
had still another recipe, for he favoured oil of turpentine and 
ground ginger made into balls with flour or meal. 

Orease or Greasy Heel. Shandres Smith once cured an old 
heavy-legged horse that suffered from this complaint by poulticing 
with linseed until the discharging ceased, then washing with a 
solution of alum and copperas (green vitriol or crystallized ferrous 
sulphate) to clean and harden the open wounds and the flesh 
around them, and finally by applying wood tar and some healing 
ointment whose composition I did not learn or omitted to note. 

Mange. In Shandres Smith's opinion a cure could be effected 
by the external application of a salve made from lard, flowers of 
sulphur, and either snufF or powdered tobacco, and dosing the 
animal every two or three days with ‘livers of antimony,’ by 
which name the various thioantimonites formed by combining 
antimony trisulphide with the sulphides of potassium and sodium, 
or more rarely with those of the alkaline earth metals, used to be 
known, and may still be in some quarters. 

Sprains and Sores. William Heron used a liniment for 
sprains that contained methylated spirits, oil of turpentine, and 
camphor. Lias Boswell’s father preferred marsh-mallow ointment, 
which he made himself, to any other remedy for simple abrasions 
of the skin and slight wounds. 

Staggers. According to Noah Lock, staggers in a young horse 
is generally due to improper feeding having caused acute indiges¬ 
tion. Consequently he recommended purging with balls prepared 
from calomel (mercurous chloride), liquorice powder, and treacle, 
after which he would allow the animal no food and only warm 
water to drink for twelve hours. Lias Boswell said that when 
a horse could not travel because it had eaten too much lush grass 
his father used to administer cream of tartar and ground ginger 
made into balls with castor oil. In old horses, it seems, staggering 
may be due to general debility*, when Noah Lock’s remedies for 
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livening up an aged or enfeebled animal presumably would apply. 
These comprise the giving of draughts or balls containing ‘ red oil 
of perfume’ (what is this?) and asafoetida, or either substance 
and oil of burdock 

Thrush (in the foot). If there was any discharge Noah Lock 
favoured treatment of the diseased parts with ‘butter of anti¬ 
mony ’ (antimony trichloride) to remove dead or decaying matter. 
For dry thrush he would wash frequently with a solution of either 
sal-ammoniac or blue-stone (blue vitriol or crystallized copper 
sulphate), whilst Shandres Smith recommended the use of white 
vitriol (crystallized zinc sulphate) instead. 

Worms. Shandres Smith declared that bay or laurel leaves, 
dried and powdered, and given at the rate of one a day in scalded 
bran, would nearly always effect a cure within a fortnight or so. 
Freddie Gray had administered broom tops in the same way, and 
claimed that there was nothing better. The Macfarlane previously 
mentioned did not, however, believe in the efficacy of either of 
these remedies. Preferring something more drastic, he would 
give a ‘ blue ’ ball two or three times a week, and dose with jalap 
betweenwhiles. 

As will be seen, the medicines administered to horses are, 
sensibly enough, a good deal more potent on the whole than those 
prescribed for human consumption. Another difference that may 
be mentioned is the not infrequent use in horse-doctoring of 
inorganic or mineral substances. These, and in fact nearly all 
the essential ingredients of the balls, draughts, salves, and lotions 
recommended by my authorities, would have to be purchased. It 
is not improbable, therefore, that many of the remedies I have 
noted from Gypsies were first adopted by them on the advice of 
farriers, druggists, and gorgio horse-dealers; but even so it is at 
least a tribute to their alertness and intelligence that they have 
proved such ready learners. With more or less dishonest tricks 
as distinct from remedies held to be genuine I am not concerned 
here. Maybe Gypsy horse-dealers have taught their gorgio 
confreres rather more about them than they have learned in 
return. 

Horse- and cattle-doctoring has been a chief means of liveli¬ 
hood with a few English Gypsies, notably ‘ Lame ’ Robert Heron, 
who was also a famous wizard in his day, and ‘ Jasper Petulengro’s ’ 
paternal grandmother, Constance Boss, who is well remembered 
even now, or was a few years ago, by reason of the great age to 
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which she attained. According to Borrow, 1 Constance was a 
hundred and ten years old when she died; and this is the 
traditional figure vouched for by her great-great-granddaughters, 
Katie Smith and Adelaide Lee. No doubt it is an exaggeration, 
but, judging from the ages of her grandchildren, Constance cannot 
have been born much after 1760 at the latest, and as her great- 
great-granddaughter, Katie, who came into the world about 1849, 
knew her in the flesh, and indeed had often conversed with her, 
she cannot have died much before 1860 at the soonest, so maybe 
no more than the customary ten years need be deducted to arrive 
at a reasonably close estimate. 

Old Constance was a remarkable woman in several other 
respects if Katie Smith’s account of her is substantially accurate, 
as I believe it to be. She wore a strip of gold-figured red cloth 
wound round her head, the Gypsy turban perhaps, in place of a 
hat or a bonnet. She washed herself habitually in a canvas-lined 
hole in the ground, a fact I have commented on elsewhere. 2 She 
was so religious—‘ the deeper the Gypsy the deeper the religion,’ 
Katie explained—that she counted fortune-telling a sin, and 
rigidly abstained from it. Moreover, to come back to my subject, 
she was by occupation primarily a horse- and cattle-doctor who 
specialized, strangely for a woman, in the art and science of bone¬ 
setting. On one occasion she begged a little bloodstock foal that 
had broken its leg and was going to be put down, and so success¬ 
ful was she in setting the limb, and nursing the foal back to 
health and strength, that it afterwards won at least one race at 
Newmarket. Unfortunately I cannot give the particulars; but I 
can tell in some detail the story of another of her triumphs. 

Katie’s grandfather, Ambrose Smith, and his party, which 
included his brother, Faden, his widowed sister, Betsy, and most of 
his brothers-in-law, arrived one evening at a favourite camping 
site near Lowestoft, after journeying by easy stages from Norwich, 
where they had left Constance, then a very old woman, and certain 
other Smiths, among whom was Katie’s mother, Lovinia. On the 
way Ambrose had bought a well-bred, handsome colt for £20 or 
thereabouts, a price he did not often pay for an unbroken horse. 
As usual Betsy would have a field for her old mare, and as this 
aged animal was considered to be entirely inoffensive Ambrose 
decided to put the colt in with her for safety. He did so—and 

1 Romano Lavo-Lil (London, John Murray, 1909), p. 107. 

2 J. O. L. S. y Third Series, i. 31. 
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found it next morning lying in a pitiable condition with its leg 
broken. Apparently it had been badly kicked, for the bone was 
splintered as well as fractured; and had then dragged itself about, 
doing more and more damage, until it was too exhausted to move. 

On hearing Ambrose’s whistle of alarm, Faden and several 
others rushed to the scene, and a hurried, somewhat agitated 
discussion took place as to what should be done. Faden, 
stammering even worse than he generally did, was for sepding 
to Norwich for Constance; and at first he would hear of nothing 
else; but when Ambrose, fearing the delay such a course would 
involve, determined to call in the local farrier, it was he who rode 
over to Lowestoft to fetch him. As ill-luck would have it the 
farrier was not at home, and though Faden found him fairly soon 
he could not come at once. Moreover, when he did arrive, his 
verdict on the colt’s condition was entirely unfavourable. ‘It’s 
past saving,’ he declared emphatically, ‘ and all I can advise is that 
you put it out of its misery as soon as possible, the sooner the 
better.’ At this Faden rounded on the man, and would have 
‘ abused him to his face,’ but Ambrose intervened. ‘ Leave him to 
me, brother,’ he said, ‘ and go you for your very life to the Hevesko 
Tan and aruler my bori dai Then with a change of manner: 

‘ Faith ! my blessed “ Tikno,” you were right—for once.’ 

A fast-trotting, sturdy cob having been yoked into Ambrose’s 
gig, Faden threw his massive frame into the seat. Then he drove 
like a man possessed, past Beccles, past Loddon, never drawing 
rein, it is said, until he reached the steep ascent that leads from 
Norwich on to the ‘ Mousehole ’ or ‘ Musel ’—the Hevesko Tan in 
Gypsy speech. There, in one of the many sheltered hollows, he 
found his b7>ri dai, and managed to stammer out the message with 
which he was charged. Constance did not stop to question him, 
but disappeared at once into her tent. In a few minutes she 
emerged again, carrying various medicines and salves, and a 
bundle of the old, hard, elderwood splints in which she had such 
faith; and as she was then ready to start, and nothing delayed 
them on the way, Faden was able to accomplish the double 
journey in something under four hours. 

The colt, dosed with a quietening draught, and well wrapped 
up, was still lying where Ambrose had found it. At the least 
there was a flicker of life in it, so without delay Constance dressed 
and set the broken limb, and bound it in the elderwood splints she 
had brought on purpose. She next asked for a tent to be put lip 
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over the animal, with an extension where she could have a fire, and 
sleep if need be for the time being; and when this had been done 
she prepared some liquid food in readiness. Then she took a 
blanket and lay down beside the colt, softly caressing it, and 
warming it with the heat of her own body; waiting until it 
showed more signs of consciousness, when she fed it from a baby’s 
bottle, talking to it meanwhile as if it had been a child. She did 
not leave it that night; and though next day her own tent was 
brought over from Norwich, and erected for her hard by, she 
continued for some time to sleep with the poor animal, and indeed 
rarely left it at all. Yet despite her close attention there was no 
certainty that it would survive until almost a fortnight had 
passed. Then suddenly it began to get well; and once this stage 
had been reached progress was rapid, the only serious trouble now 
being to keep it quiet enough. This no one but Constance could 
do, so of necessity she still lived by her patient, though in her own 
tent for the most part. At last she ventured to make trial of its 
leg, and thereby provide a final test of her own skill. It was 
completely successful, as Faden had always maintained it would 
be when others doubted; and very soon the colt was following her 
everywhere, for it had grown wonderfully fond of her. Her affec¬ 
tion for it was scarcely less ; yet she advised Ambrose to sell, on 
the ground that an animal once unlucky is always unlucky; and 
this he did eventually, at a very considerable profit, which 
Constance might have had but refused. 


Ill—IRVINE’S VOCABULARY 

T HE only one of the older published vocabularies of Romani— 
except the few words collected by Marsden—which has not 
been reprinted in the Journal is that published by Francis Irvine 
in the Transactions of the Literary Society of Bombay, voL i. 
pp. 53-66 (1819): and, as Irvine’s authority was one of the Lees— 
almost certainly of the Hampshire branch of that family—it seems 
appropriate to reproduce his words here as an appendix to those 
published recently from Gypsies of the same district. 

The collector, who signs himself ‘Lieutenant,’ though in the 
list of members at the end of the volume he appears as * Captain ’ 
in the East India service, may pretty safely be identified with the 
fourth son of Alexander Irvine of Drum, born in 1786, who appears 
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as Francis, ‘ Capt. H.E.I.C.S.’ in all the earlier editions of Burke’s 
Landed Gentry, though in more recent editions the name has been 
altered to James. He would therefore be about nineteen at the 
time when he collected the vocabulary in 1805 on ‘ the Preston East 
Indiaman, in the outward-bound voyage,’ as he tells us, from a ‘ re¬ 
cruit for the Company’s European force, named John Lee, who had 
spent some part of his life among the Gipsies.’ It would seem there¬ 
fore that both Irvine and his informant were making their maiden 
journey to India: and so far as Irvine is concerned this is con¬ 
firmed by his reference to his knowledge of Hindustani at the time 
as ‘scant,’ with an immediate mention of Dr. Gilchrist’s ortho¬ 
graphical system. Obviously he had taken a few lessons from Dr. 
Gilchrist in Edinburgh preparatory to joining his regiment. The 
point is of some importance in view of the Hindustani parallels 
added in the original article, though omitted in our re-edition of 
it, as one might suppose that he suggested Hindustani words to 
Lee, since there are a few credited to him that excite suspicion. 
But it seems unlikely that Irvine knew enough Hindustani at the 
time to lead him far astray: indeed, even when he published the 
article, fourteen years later, his knowledge was not profound 
enough for him to notice some very obvious parallels, such as that 
suggested by Pott to the word chatee ( q.v .). Nor, though no 
doubt he had one of Gilchrist’s manuals with him, do the words 
themselves suggest that he read out a vocabulary to Lee, since the 
list ' contains words like ‘ blockhead,’ ‘ quicksilver,’ ‘ pointed 
instrument,’ which would hardly occur in such a manual Some 
of the words, too, were obviously volunteered by Lee, with their 
meanings, as Irvine would hardly have used such English as ‘ mark 
on one’s own ’ for ‘ mark of one’s own ’ (v. mav): and others were 
given with only vague paraphrases. Lee himself can certainly be 
acquitted of any misleading knowledge of Hindustani; nor, as a 
recruit, is he likely to have been versed in army slang, even 
supposing that the latter contained Hindustani terms, when the 
East Indian service was nominally for life and there would not be 
large numbers of returned troops to spread such words. The 
vocabulary may therefore probably be taken as a fairly honest 
collection of words, so far as Lee’s knowledge of Romani went- 
But he does not seem to have been a first-rate specimen of a Gypsy 
of that date: and one is tempted to suppose that he was speaking 
the truth, however unlikely that may be, when he professed that 
he had spent ‘some of his life’ only among Gypsies. Those 
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Gypsies would doubtless be his own family, and the forms of some 
of his words suggest that they belonged to that branch of the Lees 
which has long made Hampshire its centre. 

The list of words is here reprinted exactly as given in the 
original article, except that one or two, which occurred there out 
of their proper alphabetical order, have been transposed, and the 
other words and phrases or other meanings of the same words 
which occur elsewhere in Irvine’s article have been inserted in the 
list with references to the pages where they occur in the original. 


Spelling 

Irvine claims that he had been instructed by Dr. Gilchrist in 
the use of his orthographical system and professes to use it in this 
article except that a ‘is the sharp English, and not the broad 
Hindoostanee letter, and ng final is sounded as in the English word 
sung, not as in the H. word sung.’ But his system does not corres¬ 
pond with those used by Gilchrist in his Oriental Linguist or in 
his Grammar of the Hindoostanee Language, which differ from 
one another in some particulars; nor does his use of letters 
appear to be consistent. 

So far as one can infer from normal Gypsy pronunciation, he 
represents 

•a by (1) a, generally. 

(2) & in rat. 

(3) u in kunya, poolu and possibly in biknus. 

a by (1) a in ha, ia, kalee, mar, mato, panee, ranee, ratee, stadee, 
and in the first syllables of bala, bara, mara. 

(2) d in bdm\ 

5 by (1) d in bd, bdr, md. 

(2) o in goja. 

e by e in ker and ber-inguree. 

s by (1) a in karoo and the final syllables of bala, bara, goja, 
Icooshka, mara, toola. In these it probably differed 
little, if at all, from 5, which occurs in a similar position 
in boshter, machuker, wooder. 

(2) e in bavel and perhaps in tikeree. 

(3) u in ber-inguree, deenuloo, diklus, grasunee, hochubin, 

hohubin, kanduloo, kurack, loovunee, lulus, nashudoo, 
poluvree, poshmookus, star ubin and the 2nd and 4th 
syllables of bosh-umunguree. 
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9 by (1) er, generally. 

(2) u in machuku, roku, beside machuker, rolcer. Still odder 

is the use of u for ir in chulcroo. 

(3) ur in pagur and perhaps in shurshoo. 

i by ee consistently—counting final -i as long—though in deenuloo 
the long i is odd. 

o perhaps by u in kula and the 3rd syllable of bosh-umunguree. 
d by (1) o in lorn, rov. 

(2) oo in loon and almost all final syllables, unless Lee pro¬ 
nounced these as u. In Roomdichil, Roomus, o appears 
to be the sound used, though it ought not to be. 
u by o in domoo. 

u by oo in chooree, dood, goodloo, koor (koolee, etc.), kooshka, 
loovunee, mooee, mooloo, poor, poshmookus, wooder. 
In nooki it may be d or u. 
ai by y in dy, dry-a, gry, ky, myla, ry. 

Elsewhere the vowels seems to have their normal values. 
Whether there is any significance in the rr in bdrr may be 
doubted: but possibly it indicates a specially trilled r. 

X properly pronounced is suggested by the variants ha and 
kona, and probably existed in hohubin, though it became / in 
chofo. 

Lee apparently used e for a in bel, kel, pel, Roomdichel, tresh: 
a for e in nav (news ): i for c in beringuree, hiree, jinis, hochubin, 
hohubin, kooliskeedo ; e for i in peree ; j or 5 for final o in 
bala, bara, goja, kooshka, mara, toola, boshter, machuker (ku), 
wooder ; r for l in chulcroo-, and k for t in ki, liskee, kooliskee , 
wunishkee. 

He preserved the original a, still found frequently in Hamp¬ 
shire, in bara, ha, ia, kalu, maro, matee, pabo, pagur, runee, ratee, 
yog, yak and yaro ; but oddly used o in roklee, do, and kona. 

d for n in Roomdichel and the confusion of g, k and t, d in 
kavudo, if it is gaver tut, were probably due to Irvine’s defective 
hearing, while m for n in mav and poshmookus look more like 
misprints. 

Grammatical Forms 

Substantives. Plurals, kula, kunia and lcojrpee, peree. 
Pronouns, tut (?) in kavudo. 

les in dilclus, lulus. 

liskee, for lest t, in liskeedo, kooliskee. 
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Verbs. Indicative, 1st pers. sing, karoo ( = kerow). 

2nd sin g.,jinie. 

3rd sing., wal or wala in waladokipur. 

Imperative, 2nd sing., ha, ia, do, jyraatee. 

1st plur., (?) biknua. 

2nd plur., (?) non, if this is awen. 

Vocabulary 

ado, into, in bengdi waladoki pur, ‘ Devil take your belly ’ (p. 62), 
a ‘ common curse.’ Probably bey te wel ade[-=adr€\ ki[ = ti] 
pur, rather than tuki pur which the translation ‘ der Teufel 
fahre dir [in den] Bauch* suggested by Pott, following 
Diefenbach, implies (i. 368). 

For the misprint o for e cf. aonky (s.v. av) and koree. 

[akai, hither], see [av]. 

[av, come], in aonky, ‘ come hither * (p. 61). [Pott, ii. 52.] Either 
aw on ’Icai or, with o for e (cf. ado above), awen 'kai, plur. 
imperative. 

[avrl, out, away] in poluvree (q.v.). 

bd, sir, in md bd, ‘ pray don’t, sir! ’ (p. 61). 

bad inderree, dear child, a term of address to young people (p.61). 
[Pott, ii. 430.] Possibly dadeygcri, ‘bastard,’ misheard, or 
‘ bad end to ye ’ misapplied. 

bala, boar. [Pott, ii 421.] For the final -a cf. Alter’s bala and 
bara, goja, kooahka below. 
bdr, hedge. 

bara, great; bara Iiy, ‘ king of the Gypsies ’ (p. 61). [Pott, ii. 411.) 
bdrr, stone. [Pott, ii. 409.] 
bavel, wind. [Pott, ii. 418.] 
bel, hair. [Pott, ii. 420.] 

ber-inguree, ship. [Pott, ii. 89.] The meaning should be ‘ sailors.’ 
biknua, to sell, bargain: =bikna8, ‘ let us sell,’ or bikin us, ‘ sell to 
us,’ rather than bikin lea as Pott (i. 451) suggests. 
bikcheroo, blockhead: =big Zero. [Pott, ii. 222.] The c may be a 
misprint for a as ahiroo occurs later: but cf. the frequent 
confusion of 6 and S in modern Hampshire Romani, J. 0. L. S., 
Third Series, iv. 123. 

bing, devil; also ‘civil magistrate, judge’ (p. 62)—by a natural 
extension of the original meaning: and beng, cf. ado above. 
[Pott, ii. 407.] 
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bobee, pease, etc. [Pott, ii. 406.] 

bokroo, goat. [Pott, ii. 84.] The meaning may have boen got by 
suggestion from the Hind, parallel bukra, ‘ goat ’: but cf. 
J. G. L. S., Third Series, iv. 126. 

bosh, bo8h-wmunguree, fiddle: also in ‘ Can you roker Roomus, and 
play upon the bosh ? ’ (p. 61). [Pott, ii. 426.] 
boshter, saddle. [Pott, ii. 428.] The ending probably was much 
the same as in S. and C.’s bdshta: but cf. possibly the form 
boStero recorded from Cornelius Fenner. 
bud-jut, tinker. A confusion between a tinker and his ‘ budget ’ 
has, I think, been suggested for this word, though I cannot 
find the reference. Pott (ii. 402) suggests a connection with 
buti, * work ’: but that does not account for the last syllable. 
chatee, dish. Pott (ii. 199) compares * Hd. chatee (a water vessel).’ 
But it can hardly have been obtained by suggestion from 
that, as Irvine himself compares only ‘ yharee, jug,’ and 
‘ chat-na, to lick.’ Possibly it is caro ( = 6 oro) with confusion 
of t and r and e miscopied for o, as in ado and perhaps aon 
above. 

chavee, child. 

chin, to cut. [Pott, ii. 209.] 

chiv, pointed instrument. [Pott, ii. 209, 216.] Cf. S. and C.’s 
chivomtngro, knife. 

chof, chofoo, chofo, leather, shoe, coat. A confusion of two separate 
words. 

chong, ankle. [Pott, ii. 195.] The meaning should be ‘ knee.’ 
chooree, knife. 
chor, thief. 

chukroo, a bird. [Pott, ii. 199.] With r for l and the first syllable 
curiously mispronounced, unless u is a misprint for ir. 
dad, father. [Pott, ii. 309.] Cf. also bad inderree above. 
deenuloo, mad. [Pott, ii. 313.] 

di, see [<«]. In mar di gojoo, koordi gojoo (p. 64) it is of course 
Engl. ‘ the,’ though Irvine himself says that in these phrases 
‘ may be detected the prepositive genitive particle used with 
variations over a great part of the continent of Europe,’ mean¬ 
ing, 1 suppose, some form of the Romance ‘ de.’ 
diklu8, to show: = ‘ see it ’ [Pott, ii. 304]. 
dives, day. [Pott, ii. 311.] 

[do, hit] in liskee do, ‘ an expression used ... to animate a person 
fighting,’ ‘ contracted, it may be, . . . from Kooliskeedo! 
VOL. iv.—NO. iv. m 
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Korebazeedo! ’ (p. 61): = leski do, ‘hit him.’ Cf. koolee 

below. 

domoo, back. [Pott, ii. 314.] 
dood, milk: = tud. [Pott, ii. 296.] 

droom, way, distance. [Pott, ii. 319.] The long vowel is unusual. 
dry-a ‘ is prefixed to verbs as an expletive, but before nouns has a 
special force: thus nok, nose; dry-a nok, to take snuff’ 
(p. 62). [Pott, ii. 290.] Apparently English ‘ try and ’ before 
verbs, and perhaps ‘ ’dri your nok ’ in the instance given. 
dy, mother; dy, nookidy, ‘terms of respect and endearment 
addressed to women ’ (p. 61). 
gad, shirt. [Pott, ii. 132.] 

\garav, hide], see kavudo. 
gav, place, etc. [Pott, ii. 135.] 

goja, gojee, gojoo, man, person; ‘ mar di gojoo, and koordi gojoo, 
signifying a battle amongst men ’ (p. 64); * gojoo, man; vaatee, 
fist; gojoo-ka vaatee, a man’s fist ’ (p. 64). [Pott, ii. 129.] 
goodloo, honey, sugar. [Pott, ii. 133.] 
groaunee, mare. 
gry, horse. 

ha, to eat: kona, meal. As Pott (ii. 158) points out, this = ^a?ia, 
‘ they eat.’ 

hindee, ear. Possibly lean de, ‘ give ear,’ or hindi, ‘ dirty,’ mis¬ 
understood. 

hiree, foot. [Pott, ii. 162.] For the form of the word cf. Bryant’s 
herree (J. G. L. S., N.S., iv. 184), where Dr. Sampson suggests 
herroe. 

hochubin, to heat: = hoteben. [Pott, ii. 160.] 
hohubin, lie: = hoyaben. [Pott, i. 445.] 

ia, to go: a misprint for ja. [Pott, ii. 212, attributing it wrongly 
to Roberts.] 

jinia, ‘ is added to nouns: thus lovoo jinis, money: jookel jinis, 
dog ’ (p. 62): =jines, ‘ you know.’ 
jookil, dog; ‘ dog, fox, or jackal' (p. 55); joolcil jinis, ‘ dog ’ (p. 62). 
[Pott, ii. 214.] 

ka, ’ (sign of genitive). On page 64 he gives instances: ‘ gojoo, 
man; vaatee, fist; gojoo-lca vaatee ... a man’s fist: kalee, 
black, also ink; paloo, cup; kaXee-ka paloo ... an ink-holder ’: 
an identification of the Romani gen. endings -esko, -ako, with 
the Hind, affix -ka, which he quotes as a parallel. The 
instances given must have been made up by himself. 
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kales, black; 1 ink ’ {p. 64), cf. ka above. [Pott, ii. 107.] 
lcandee, kanduloo, ill-smelling, spoilt. [Pott, ii. 150.] The first 
may be an imperative like prastee below. 
karoo, business. [Pott, ii. 111.] Probably kerow, ‘ I do.’ 
kaa, grass; ‘ a bed as well as straw or grass ’ (p. 62). [Pott, ii. 156.] 
kavee and tikeree, dish, vessel. [Pott, ii. 93, 282.] Tilceree appears 
to be kekavi, with the not uncommon confusion of the sounds 
t and k and a misprint of r for v. 

kavudo, have a care! [Pott, ii. 106.] Possibly gaver tv\t], or, 
with a misprint of v for r, garer tu[t\. 
kel, cheese, etc. 

leer, koree, house. Pott (ii. 153 and 116) compares with the. latter 
form Seetzen’s kurrih and Ouseley’s guri, tent: but it is more 
probably a disguised form of keri, * at home,’ with a misprint 
of o for e, as in ado and perhaps aonky (q. r.). 

[lei, thy], in adoki pur : cf. ado. 
kona, see ha. 

koolee, kooliskee, flogging; koor, to flog; koor umunguree, soldier. 
[Pott, ii. 114.] The first two appear to be lcoo\r] le[s] and 
koo\r ] leski. 

In the sentence quoted above, s.v. do, it is not clear 
whether Kooliskeedo ! Korebazeedo! were obtained from Lee 
or not; but probably they were. Pott, l.c., suggests that the 
first is koor leski with the English ‘ do ’; but do is more likely 
to be a form of da, ‘ hit,’ or perhaps tu (cf. kavudo). For the 
second Pott suggests vaguely that -baz- may be the 2nd pers. 
subj. ending, which leaves the ending unexplained. Possibly 
kurimas si ’doi misheard. 

kooshka, good. Cf. Tom Taylor’s cushgar (Groome, In G. Tents, 
p. 332). 

kopee, blanket, clothes. [Pott, ii. 100.] Plural for sing. 
kosht, wood. [Pott, ii. 120.] 
kula, dice, game : = kola, ‘ things.’ 
kunya, fowl: =kania, pi. [Pott, ii. 92.] 

lcurack, to hide. [Pott, ii. 110.] Possibly, as Mr. Macfie suggests, 
for ayt, * take care ’; or, as Mr. Thompson suggests, kar cA[o], 
' make haste.’ It may, however, be a misprint for lcurado or 
kuradi = garado. 
ky, see aonky. 
liskee do, see do and koolee. 

lom, chalk, clay. As Pott (ii. 336) suggests, English ‘ loam.’ 
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loon, salt. [Pott, ii. 336.] 
loovunoe, wench. [Pott, ii. 334.] 

lovoo, money; ‘ lovoo denotes money, and also quicksUum, used to 
disguise false coin ’ (p. 62). [Pott, ii. 335.] In the sentence 
on p. 62 it is not very clear whether Irvine regarded quick- 
silum as a Romani word or whether it is a mere misprint for 
‘ quicksilver.’ 

lulus, to take. Pott’s second suggestion le les is better than his 
first Mas,' he took ’ [ii. 327]. 

mat don’t!: md bd ! pray don’t, sir! (p. 61); ma is probably a 
misprint for md. 

machre, fish. [Pott, ii. 438.] Cf. Bryant’s matchee, bauro mattahee 
(J. G. L.S., N.S., iv. 182,188). Dr. Sampson takes those end¬ 
ings as misprints for oe=o: but they and Irvine’s ending may 
be intended for plurals with the normal -e pronounced as -f. 
machuku, cat; ‘ machuker, cat, rat, mouse, or monkey ’ (p. 55). 
[Pott, ii. 438.] 

mar, to beat; mar di gojoo, ‘ signifying a battle amongst men' 
(p. 64). [Pott, ii. 451.] 

mara, white. Pott (ii. 359) suggests that the first letter was mis¬ 
heard. Presumably he regarded it as a corruption of pamo 
with the n lost as in paloo, ‘ lock,’ below. Can Irvine have 
pointed to white bread ? Cf. the next word. 
maroo, bread. [Pott, ii. 441.] 

mas, flesh. [Pott, ii. 457.] 
matee, drunk. [Pott, ii. 439.] 

mav, mark on one’s own: — nav, as Pott (ii. 321) suggested. 
mong, beg, in ‘ mong poolu mong ! ’ * a form of supplication and 
begging ’ (p. 61). Pott (ii. 445) oddly insists that mong should 
be 1st pers. sing., though it is imperative in form. Of course 
it is imperative in sense too. 

'moo ee, mouth, visage. [Pott, ii. 436.] 
mooloo, dead. 

mutees, greens. [Pott, ii. 463.] 
myla, ass. 

nashudoo, to hang. [Pott, ii. 324.] The meaning should be 
‘ hanged.’ 

[nav, name], see mav. 
nav, news. [Pott, ii. 321.] 

nok, nose: ‘ nok, nose; dry-a nok, to take snuff ’ (p. 62). [Pott,, 
ii. 320.] 
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nooki [own], in pel, noohipel and dy, nookidy, ‘ terms of respect 
and endearment addressed to men ’ and ‘ the other sex ’ (p. 61). 
Pott (ii. 384) absurdly suggests a connection with Lat. ‘ noster ’ 
or Persian ‘ nek,’ ‘ good.’ It is, of course, nogi or nugi. 
pabo, apple. [Pott, ii. 378.] 

padoo, full. [Pott, ii. 380.] A misprint for pddoo—pordo. 
pagur, to break. [Pott, ii. 374.] 

paloo, cup; * paloo, cup; kalee-ka paloo, an ink-holder’ (p. 64). 
[Pott, ii. 107,361.] Cf. J.G.L.S., Third Series, iii. 131, dui 
palo, cup and saucer, and Paspati’s ball, pal, pel. 
paloo, lock. [Pott, ii. 361.] Probably paiilo, ‘ shut,’ ‘ locked.’ 
panee, water. [Pott, ii. 343.] 

paroo, old. [Pott, ii. 381.] Possibly a misprint for pooroo: cf. 

poolu (s.v. pel), where a and oo appear to be confused again. 
pel [brother], in pel, nookipel, ‘ terms of respect and endearment 
addressed to men ’ (p. 61). [Pott, ii. 384.] 

poolu, in mong poolu mong ! (p. 61) must represent the 
vocative in -a; but the first syllable is very odd, especially 
when it comes from a Gypsy who also used the short sound 
in pel. Possibly it is a misprint for palu or even for prolu, as 
the r is found in S. England (cf. J. G.L.S., N.S., Third Series, 
iv. 96). [Pott, ii. 445.] 

peree, foot, heel. [Pott, ii. 351.] Cf. Bryant’s peroe ( J.G.L.S., 
N.S., iv. 181). Irvine’s form is probably plural; cf. machee. 
pitaree, basket. [Pott, ii. 350.] Suspiciously like the Hind, 
parallel ‘ pitftra ’: but perhaps, as S. and C. (p. 158) suggest, a 
form of bedra, pail. ' 

poluvree, milt [Pott, ii. 356.]: =pel avri, * fall away,’ ‘ melt,’ with 
a misprint of o for e and a confusion of ‘ melt ’ and ‘ milt.’ 
poolu, see pel. 

poor, ground; poo-inguree, potatoe. Pott (ii. 376-7) suggests 
rightly for the first a misprint of r for v. With the second 
cf. J. G. L. S., O.S., iii. 81, puingri. 
portaee, pocket. [Pott, ii. 367.] Probably a misprint for pootsee : 
but cf. ehu/rshoo. 

poshmooku8, handkerchief. [Pott, ii. 365.] m for n as in mav or 
for in, cf. poainakds (J. G. L. S., O.S., iii. 77). 
pi'astee, run ! haste ! [Pott, ii. 244.] Cf. J. G. L. S., Third Series, 
iv. 135. 

pur, belly. [Pott, ii. 356.] 

py,a, play. Irvine must have missed the final-s. Pott (ii. 371), 
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following Diefenbach, takes it for the English word cor¬ 
rupted ! 

ranee, lady. [Pott, ii. 265.] 

roklee, girl. [Pott, ii. 269.] Cf. J. G. L. S., O.S., iii. 78, rokli. But 
it may be a misprint for raklee, as it occurs—in the wrong 
order, anyhow—between two words beginning with ra. 
rdt, blood. [Pott, ii. 272.] 
ratee, night. [Pott, ii. 273.] 
rolcer, to talk; ‘ Can you roker Roomus ? ’ (p. 61). 
roldee, see above after ranee. 

Roomdichil, Gypsies (p. 61); Roomus, Gypsy dialect (p. 61). 

[Pott, i. 37; ii. 265.] The d must have been a mishearing of n. 
rov, to weep. [Pott, ii. 267.] 

ry, gentleman; ‘ Ry, bara Ry, Ry of the Roomdichil, king ’ of the 
Gypsies (p. 61). [Pott, ii. 265.] 

shiloo, thing. Pott (ii. 231) suggests that ‘ thing ’ is a misprint for 
‘ thong,’ Hind, sallu. If so Selo, ‘ rope,’ would be the word in¬ 
tended. But it may be a misunderstanding of Si-lo, if Irvine 
heard it in some such phrase as boro Si-lo, ‘ it is big,’ and took 
it for ‘ a big thing.’ 
shiroo, head. [Pott, ii. 222.] 

shur8hoo, hare. [Pott, ii. 224.] Cf. portsce above for the insertion 
of an r. 

8 tadee, hat. [Pott, ii. 243.] 
starubun, prison. [Pott, ii. 247.] 

\te, particle], in bengdi waladoki pur: cf. ado. 
tikeree, see kavee. 

toola, marrow. [Pott, ii. 296.] Lit. ‘ fat.’ 

tresh, to frighten. [Pott, ii. 292, attributing it wrongly to Roberts.] 
vast, vastee, hand, fist: ‘ vastee, fist; gojoo-ka vastee, a man’s fist’ 
(p. 64). [Pott, ii. 86.] 

voshtee, chicken. Pott (ii. 427) follows Diefenbach in suggesting that 
the t is a misprint for l. For the l instead of n cf. Bryant’s 
bo8hlod (J. G.L.S., N.S., iv. 179) and BischofFs paschlo. 
wooder, door. [Pott, ii. 78.] 
wu/nishkee, finger. [Pott, ii. 55.] 

yog, fire; yag-enguree, fire-arms; ‘ any instrument connected with 
fire ’ (p. 55). [Pott, ii. 48.] 
yak, eye. [Pott, ii. 46.] 
yaro, egg. [Pott, ii. 51.] 
yoroo, watch. 
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Prisoners Released: the Redemption of a Criminal Tribe. By 
the Rev. C. Phillips Cape. London Wesleyan Methodist 
Missionary Society, 1924. 

A S recent discoveries in Romani philology have strengthened 
the possibility that there is an organic connection between 
the Gypsies and the Indian Doms, and as this little book on the 
Doms of Benares and district by one who worked among them for 
ten years or thereabouts has a greater ethnological value than its 
title might suggest, many Gypsy scholars will welcome its 
appearance. The author, who is ‘ indebted to Mr. F. Deaville 
Walker, editor of the Foreign Field, for writing several chapters 
and for valued help in some others,’ states in his preface that he 
liked the Doms; and this is as evident in his narrative as is the 
sense of humour he confesses to have found so helpful in dealing 
with them. His directness of style, the particularity with which 
he describes certain rites and customs, and the half-score of well- 
chosen illustrations provided, also add to the attractiveness and 
merit of his book ; but he and Mr. Walker might have been more 
careful in distinguishing one kind of Dom from another, and 
should not have allowed doubts to arise so often as to which they 
are referring. 

In the city of Benares most of the permanent Dom settlements 
are inhabited by Maghiyas, who take their name, according to 
Crooke, 1 from the old kingdom of Magadha or South Bihar. 
Many of these Maghiya Doms are employed by the municipality 
as general scavengers, but the pay being poor—no more than six 
to eight shillings a month—they very commonly supplement it by 
making baskets and fans, begging, and stealing the clothes, vessels, 
and ornaments of unwary pilgrims; whilst some, more adventurous, 
go off into Bengal on house-breaking expeditions. Fondness for 
horse-flesh, which they much prefer to pork and beef, is one of their 
more interesting characteristics. They will eat it when it is days, 
even weeks, old; and should the supply of dead horses fall short 
of their requirements they poison live ones, with pills made by 
themselves from arsenic, aconite root, or the scarlet seeds of abrus 

1 Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, ed. by J. Hastings (Edinburgh and New 
York, 1908-1921), s.v. Doms. The more usual spellings of Maghiya seem to be 
Maghaiya and Maghaiya. 
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precatoriue. The village Dorns round Benares are equally partial 
to horse-flesh, and as in addition they make fans, baskets, and 
winnowing implements, go looting into Bengal, and intermarry 
with the Benares Maghiyas, they may be classed with the latter. 
Some of them supply fire at the village burning ghats. 1 

The Harischanni Dorns, who exercise a like privilege at the 
two famous burning ghats of Benares, are different. Known also 
as the ‘ diving ’ Dorns, they formerly recovered from the Ganges as 
much as they could of the treasure cast into it by devout Hindus; 
and apparently they do so still, though a number of them seem to 
find weight-lifting, at which they are specially skilled, a more 
lucrative occupation in these days. Their relative honesty, and 
voluntary abstention from horse-flesh, pork, and beef, further 
distinguish them from the Maghiyas, with whom they are very 
anxious not to be classed, and from whom they claim to have been 
distinct from the beginning. They also say that their ancestors 
lived in Benares before ever it was a city, and that there are only 
some fifty families of them in all, divided between Benares, which 
is their chief centre, and Mirzapur, Bindhachal, Chunar, and 
Rudauli. Yet in 1914 there arrived in Benares a party of crimi¬ 
nal nomads who said they were Harischanni Dorns the police had 
expelled years earlier from Bans Bareili in the United Provinces; 
people who abstained from horse-flesh and beef, though not from 
pork, and who would not eat or marry with most or all of the 
Dorns settled in the city. But perhaps they were not closely 
connected with the resident Harischannis. 

The new arrivals, who were strong, wild, handsome folk, with in 
many cases a distinct physical likeness to the European Gypsies, 
numbered some thirty-five women and children to only one adult 
male when Mr. Cape first saw them, the remaining men being at 
the time in various prisons, including Benares, from which he 
subsequently secured the release of four. They were expert 
thieves and burglars who travelled in the United Provinces, and 
had visited the Punjab, the police escorting them wherever they 
went, in theory at any rate. Asked how they could steal under 
such conditions, they explained that the men and women 
exchanged clothes, and captivated the police with a wild dance, 
and that two or three of the disguised men then slipped away, and 

1 Cf. W. Crooke, The North• Western Provinces of India (London, 1897), p. 215, 
where the settled Dom occupations of scavenging, making artioles of bamboo, and 
supplying fire at the burning ghats are mentioned. 
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seldom returned with empty hands. Sometimes they ‘ lost ’ their 
escort, and once when this had happened, and a fresh body of 
police, mostly Muslims, suddenly surrounded them, the women 
clung shrieking to the constables’ feet whilst the men, after 
hurling their pots of boiling pork, their braziers, and their jars of 
‘ country liquor ’ in the faces of their assailants, disappeared into 
the darkness; whereupon the Domins, released from more pressing 
duties, protested angrily against this unprovoked attack on a band 
of innocent pilgrims! In the daytime these same Domins would 
beg masterfully in the towns and villages—under the supervision 
of a watchman; and perhaps sell for half a farthing each the 
babies’ rattles which constitute the sole manufacture of the 
‘ Gipsy ’ Doms, who, as Mr. Cape remarks, ‘ have not yet realised 
the nobility of underpaid labour.’ 

All this information, and a good deal besides, will be found in 
the earlier chapters of Prisoners Released. Some of the later, 
where the reference, I fancy, is specially to the settled Maghiyas, 
though it is not said to be, deal with the poverty, vices, and 
criminality of the Doms, their recreations and songs, their religion, 
feasts, and magic, their marriage customs, and in an incidental 
manner their social organization and funeral rites. On the whole 
the various rites here described bear very little relation to those 
practised by the European Gypsies, many of which, of course, 
have been acquired since their arrival in the west. I will pass 
them by then, despite their intrinsic interest, and deal instead 
with a few outstanding traits of character, and such information 
as the author provides about the more fundamental social laws 
and usages of his very troublesome protegds. 

The Doms, we are told, never discuss anything quietly, but 
‘ the most voluble Dom,’ it is not surprising to learn, ‘ is mute 
in comparison with the most taciturn Domin,’ whose language 
becomes a veritable spate of words when she is influenced by drink 
or passion. She can fight, too, can the Domin. Girding up her 
loins she ‘ takes a brick or a stick, and hurls herself on the enemy,’ 
whom she attacks besides with her teeth, nails, and feet. Sober 
or drunk she would not use her baby as a club, as some Gypsy 
women are said to do, but when she anticipates a beating from her 
husband, enraged maybe because she has allowed a dog to sample 
his dinner, ‘ she holds her infant up, or borrows one, and mani¬ 
pulates it with such skill that she stays the arm “uprear’d to 
execution.’” She is amused when her little son utters obscene 
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abuse almost as soon as he can talk, yet she is passionately fond of 
her children, and will make almost any sacrifice on their behalf. 
Among the nomadic Dorns the women ‘ are not professional prosti¬ 
tutes, but will sometimes yield to solicitations in order to save 
their men from gaol.’ 1 Apparently they are more chaste than the 
sedentary Domins, who often consort with other men when their 
husbands are in prison. It is only fair to add, though, that they 
do this partly to secure protection against worse evils; and that 
‘unfaithfulness is usually held to be a grievance which the 
husband is entitled to resent.’ 

The Benares Dorns ‘ do not allow the marriage of cousins 
under any circumstances whatever, and regard such a connection 
as incestuous.’ Formal betrothal ( mangni ) is customary among 
them; and is followed first by the actual wedding ceremony 
{shddi), celebrated at the bride’s home, which the bridegroom’s 
party are only allowed to enter after a ‘ mock ’ combat that usually 
produces a good many broken heads; and then, after an interval 
of two or three years, by the consummation or home-coming of the 
bride (gauna ), who by this time is from twelve to fifteen years of 
age, whilst the bridegroom will be sixteen or seventeen. Apart 
from the organized fighting, these are Hindu characteristics; but 
the age of the bride when the shddi is performed, it may be 
noted, is less in accord with the practice of high-class Hindus than 
with that of the newer, more lowly, and often partial converts to 
Hinduism. That the Doms should be classed with the latter 
rather than the former with regard to their marriage arrangements 
is also suggested by a custom observed at the ‘first wedding,’ 
when * the bridegroom’s elder brother puts a red thread round the 
bride’s neck and from that moment . . . must not touch or even 
speak to her ’; for the same rule of avoidance, becoming operative 
after a slightly different ceremony, is found among the Santals of 
Bengal, a Munda-speaking, non-Hinduized people who ‘ not only 
allow a husband’s younger brothers to share his wife’s favours, but 
permit the husband in his turn to have access to his wife’s 
younger sisters.' 2 Did the Maghiya Doms do this too at one 
time ? It might be useful to know in view of certain customs 

1 Cf. H. L. Williams on the morality of Kanjar-Sansi and Sansi women in 
J. G. L. S. t N.S., vi. pp. 42 and 126. Sansi and Kanjar are names applied to 
sections of the important Indian * Gipsy ’ stock whose members call themselves 
Bhantus. 

a Sir J. G. Frazer, Folk-Lore in the Old Testament (London, 1918), vol. ii. pp. 
305-9. 
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prevalent among the European, or at least the English, Gypsies, as 
I hope to make clear on another occasion. 1 

Of the funeral practices mentioned by Mr. Cape by far the 
most interesting is that by which a Dorn’s sister’s son officiates as 
priest at the rites he must perform following the death of his 
father, to purify himself after the ten days’ period of strict 
mourning, and to allow the dead man’s wandering spirit to proceed 
to its final resting-place. As Crooke has already suggested, 2 it is 
almost certainly a survival of the matrilineal family. I know of 
no others so far as the Dorns are concerned; but Crooke,® referring 
to the nomadic Indian * Gipsies ’ officially classed as Sansis, says 
that after a death—they cremate their dead as the Benares Doms 
do—-the bereaved * feed their sisters’ sons ’; and this also he re¬ 
gards as a vestige of mother-right. If the Doms, as he avers, 4 
‘ certainly belong to a large extent to one of the non-Aryan races,’ 
then among them, as among the Sansis and allied tribes, who seem 
to be mainly non-Aryan too, it might be possible to discover 
further relics of matrilineal descent, and its dependent laws and 
customs. Anyhow, Gypsy scholars, impressed by the partial 
survival of matriliny and matrilocy among the European Gypsies, 
must hope that inquiry will be made. 

Constant police supervision, it appears, has not yet compelled 
the nomadic Doms of Mr. Cape’s acquaintance to abandon their 
‘ tribal organization,’ though what this is we are left to guess. 
The fifty or so families to which the Harischanni Doms of the 
Benares burning ghats belong have a clan- or caste-council, other¬ 
wise called a discipline committee, consisting of four headmen, a 
sarddr, and a messenger. The settled Maghiyas also have their 
discipline committees or councils, which formerly met in drink 
shops, and sometimes ordered an offender to provide drinks all 
round in lieu of the appropriate penalty. It seems that a man 
guilty of an unnatural offence is beaten by one of the officials, who 
gives him five blows on the head with a shoe; that for certain 
misdemeanours unspecified those condemned must eat apart from 
the rest of the company at feasts and other gatherings; and that 

1 But what precisely is the meaning of Mr. Williams’ remark (loc. cit., p. 44) 
that the Bangali Badiyas, who may also be known as Doms, 1 were cast out by the 
Kolarian Santals on suspicion of the illegitimacy of one of their ancestors * ? His 
authority for this statement seems to be R. B. Mitra, whose paper I have not been 
able to see. 

8 Ency. Rel. Etk ., s v. Doms, and Nor. - West. Prov. t pp. 215-16. 

* Ency. Rel. Eth ., s.v. SansT, Sansiya. 

4 Ency. Rel. Eth s.v. Do vs. 
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the severest punishment inflicted on a woman is to deprive her 
of her hair by shaving her head all over. But as no further 
information is given about Dom law and justice, the references to 
which are merely incidental, it would be unwise to conclude from 
these examples that Dom and Gypsy penalties are closely similar. 1 

In a short appendix on the as yet unsolved problem of the 
origin of the Dorns, of whom there are several main groups, it 
should be remembered, 1 Mr. Cape re-asserts that ‘some of the 
peripatetic Dorns who have visited Benares have the typical gipsy 
face,’ in order to shake the confidence of those who affirm that the 
Dorns and the Gypsies differ widely in fundamental physical 
characteristics. 3 He also tells us, by way of strengthening the 
older evidence in favour of the partly aristocratic origin of the 
Dorns, that those settled in Benares ‘ have a vague tradition that 
their ancestors were rajas.’ Apparently all Indians have that at 
least; but no matter. The Maghiyas, we learn, regard Supach 
Bhagat as their ‘ great ancestor,’ and say they became degraded 
because he, arriving late at a feast, ate the fragments left by the 
other guests. The Harischannis, on the other hand, seemingly look 
on the great raja Harischandra as their ancestor. Both men are 
well known in Indian story. Harischandra, ruined by famine and 
his own munificence, had to serve Supach at his burning ghat 
because he could not pay him what he owed. A woman came 
with a dead child—his own wife carrying his own son. She could 
not pay the fee: indeed she had nothing at all but the one 
garment that covered her. Harischandra, rather than rob his 
master, was about to let her give this, when there came a voice 
from heaven, and Bhagawan, the supreme God, appeared. He at 
once restored their son to life, and took the three of them to 
Heaven. As told by one of the Harischanni Dorns of Benares the 
legend ended here. But there is more of it. The raja Hari¬ 
schandra besought the Lord that his master, Supach Bhagat, 
might be remembered also. So he too was translated to Heaven. 4 

T. W. Thompson. 

1 For some particulars relating to the internal government of the Indian * Gipsy’ 
tribes vide Williams, loc. cit. t pp. 42, 46-7, 49, 110-11. 

2 Williams, loc. cit ., pp. 34-58 ; Crooke, Ency. Rel . Etk. f s.v. Doms. 

3 There is a good deal of variation in physical type among the Indian 
4 Gipsies,’ according to Williams, loc . cit. t pp. 42-3, 44, 46, 48-9, 53. G. S. Ghurye, 
Man in India , vol. iv. (1924), pp. 266 sqq., gives measurements for Doms from the 
United Provinces and Bihar, end compares them by working out differential indices 
with those obtained for various other castes and tribes. 

4 Cf. Williams, lor. ci f., pp. 41, 50, 52. 
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14. —Gypst Prophecies. 

(1) ‘One summer’s day in the year 1762 four or five young ladies . . . were 
wending their way through the fashionable crowd down the Mall in St. James’s 
Park. . . . They . . . were about to return home when a swarthy woman came out 
from a booth and begged to tell them their fortunes. Some of them at once put 
out their hands, but Mary Meredith drew back and said she had no faith in such 
nonsense. The gipsy then shook her fist at the pretty girl, and screamed out, 
“You think yourself very clever, but you’ll marry a man who’ll be hung, and you 
yourself will never die in your bed.” 

‘That evening this young lady, who had probably almost forgotten the episode 
of the morning, met her fate. Laurence, fourth Earl Ferrers, made her acquaint¬ 
ance at an assembly, followed her to the country, and after spending a few clays in 
her company at Henbury, the house of her brother, Sir William Meredith, became 
engaged to her, and shortly after, on September 16, they were married.’ ( Three 
Generations of Fascinating Women , by Lady Russell, 2nd ed., London, 1905, pp. 
87-8). 

The first part of the prophecy was fulfilled eight years later when Earl Ferrers 
was hanged at Tyburn for the murder of John Johnson, his steward and one of the 
receivers of his estate, with whom he quarrelled about the alimony to be paid to 
his wife, who had obtained a separation from him two years earlier. 

In 1769 the widow married Lord Frederick Campbell, third son of John, fourth 
Duke of Argyll, and on June 26, 1807 she was found burned to death in her dress¬ 
ing-room at Combe Bank near Sevenoaks. ‘It was conjectured either that the 
unfortunate lady had fallen asleep, or that she had had a fit and so set fire to her¬ 
self and the room, fulfilling, by this terrible death, the second part of the gipsy 
prediction.’ (. Ibid., p. 95.) 

(2) ‘Legend related that before his birth [that of Ambrose Isted of Ecton Hall,. 
Northants] his mother, Barbara, a daughter of the famous Thomas Percy, Bishop of 
Dromore, was one day gathering roses in the pleasure ground at Ecton when she 
was accosted by a gipsy beggar woman who bore in her arms a child that was deaf 
and dumb. Barbara Isted, indignant at the intrusion of a vagrant into her private 
garden, refused the alms for which the woman pleaded and peremptorily ordered 
her off the premises. The gipsy went, but ere she did so cursed the house which 
had denied her the succour she craved for her child, and swore that the proud lady 
should one day bear a son afflicted as was the unhappy boy she carried. Possibly 
this incident weighed upon the mind of Barbara Isted, for when eventually she* 
gave birth to a son, although it was a beautiful and a healthy babe, she found, in 
course of time, that he was deaf and dumb.’ (A. M. W. Stirling, The Letter-bag 
of Lady Elizabeth fyencer-StanhojK, vol. il, London, 1913, p. 153). Ambrose 
Isted was born in 1797. 

(3) ‘The story is that once when staying with some friends at Brighton she 
[Winifred, daughter of Thomas Dallas-Yorke] went to the Devil’s Dyke, a 
romantic place visited by almost every tourist and resident in that neighbourhood. 
There she was prevailed upon to consult a gipsy as to her future, and the fortune¬ 
teller prophesied truth, for the oracular words came forth :— 

‘ “ You will carry off the greatest matrimonial prize in all England... but shortly 
after your marriage there’s trouble of some sort, for the lines become cloudy. I 
know what it will be, young lady ; a terrible illness must attack you, yet take 
courage and have no fear, my dear, for all will turn out well in the end.” 

‘The sequel to the story is that after the Imppy event of the marriage [with the 
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sixth Duke of Portland] the gipsy had a black gown and a purse of money 
presented to her by the Duchess as a compliment to her sagacity as a prophetess. 

‘The latter part of the prediction was fulfilled also, for soon after her marriage 
the Duchess was attacked by typhoid fever at Welbeck, and her life hung in the 
balance for a short time during her illness. 1 (C. J. A re hard, The Portland 

Peerage Romance , London, 1907, pp. 103-4.) 


15.— Joshua Scamp and Edward Bucklasd. 

A work printed at Salisbury in 1855, and entitled ‘ County of Wilts . Fisherton 
Gaol. Statistics of crime from 1801 to 1850. Compiled by the Governor of the 
County Gaol ,’ whose name appears at the end of the preface as W. Dowding, 
■contains full and interesting details about the trials and executions of these two 
Gypsies, whose names will be familiar to most of our readers. 

‘1801. LENT ASSIZES. EXECUTIONS. 

1 JOSHUA SHEMP (sic) (40), for Stealing a Horse, the property of John 
Maish , at Semington. 

‘ This man was a gipsy, and his fraternity made extraordinary efforts to save 
him from the capital punishment, in consequence of which he w as respited till 
tw r o or three weeks after the others named above. At his execution he ascended 
the platform with firmness, and looking round saw his wife and daughters, called 
them to him, and asked if they w r ere prepared to take away his body. On their 
answering in the affirmative, he commended their care, and then conversed with 
other persons. Turning to one of the many gipsies present, he said, “you see 
w r hat you have brought me to, live soberly and take care of your wife and family.” 
He asserted his innocence to the last, and behaved with undaunted courage, 
unmixed with indecent levity or stupid insensibility. Having stretched the rope 
tight and tried it wdth his own hand, he soon gave the signal and died almost 
immediately. He was a remarkably robust and powerful man. Some time after 
bis execution it became known that the gipsy w r hom he particularly addressed 
was his daughters husband , and who being afterwards executed at Winchester, 
confessed that his father-in-law had been hanged innocently, to save the life of 
his son-in-law wdio had actually stolen the horse.’ 

It would seem that the gaol record gives the victim’s name as Joshua, not 
Josiah, the name under which he was buried at Odstock (J. G. L. S ., Third Series, 
iii. 36). 

‘1821. LENT ASSIZES. EXECUTIONS. 

‘ ED WA RD B UCKLAND, for Murder . 

4 This diminutive man, or rather semblance of a man, 5 ft. 3 in. high, and 66 years 
•old, belonging to the Egyptian tribe, with dark, swarthy complexion, bushy hair, 
And long grey beard, was convicted of murdering Judith Pearce, an aged woman, 
who, with her grand-daughter, only twelve years old, lived in a lonely cottage 
at Seagry. Before this transaction, Buckland, dressed in an old dirty blanket, 
and barefooted, used to beg about the country from house to house, returning 
each night to his lair in a quarry, not far distant from the residence of his victim, 
upon whom he used to call, and was supplied with tinder, salt, needles, and other 
trifles by the grand-daughter. When brought up for trial, he nimbly stepped 
up to the bar of the court, and looking quickly round, said, “How d’ye do, ladies 
and gentlemen all ? ” From his comical appearance and manner he w as thought 
to be insane ; an impression which w'ore off in the course of the trial, owing 
to the evidence adduced against him. Although the prisoner’s looks and manners 
were so animated on being placed at the bar, he soon sunk into an appearance 
•of total insensibility, and although repeatedly urged to pay attention to the reading 
■of the indictment, he continued in the same state, and it was with difficulty 
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lie was made to plead not guilty, and in expressing these words, he did not seem 
to be aware of their importance. 

•The little grand-daughter (Elizabeth Cockle) said, that on the 14th of 
November, 1820, at two o’clock, a.m., she and her grandmother were alarmed 
by a noise. Her grandmother said “holloa” twice, went down to the bottom 
of the ladder, then returned, struck a light and put on her clothes. She did 
the same, and both w^ent into the buttery, and from thence into the kitchen, 
where the window was found to be broken in. They then returned to the buttery, 
and put something over the latch to keep it down. In about half-an-hour, some 
one put his arm in, and cut her grandmother on the right side of the forehead 
with something like an hatchet. The catch of the latch was pushed off, and the 
candle went out. Her grandmother went up-stairs for a light again, while she 
stood against the door, the man pushing at it all the time. When her grand¬ 
mother came down-stairs again, she tried with a hatchet to break a hole through 
the wall to get out at She then said, “ come along,” and they both got out of the 
hole. Going towards the garden gate, they met a little short man , who struck 
her grandmother on the head, and knocked her down. He then caught hold 
of her (the little girl) and said “hush.” She squalled out and got away from him, 
crossed a brook, and escaped to her uncle’s, at Sutton Benger. While at the 
brook she heard the man hit her grandmother again. On returning with her 
uncle and several persons, they found her dead. The clothes he had on she 
particularly swore to, which it appears he had that day begged of a woman named 
Flower, who lived two miles and-a-half from the place of the murder. 

4 When called upon to ask any questions of the witnesses, he would become 
very animated, and say, “ Did you see me kill the woman ? Is that the hatchet 
I did it with ? I’ll take my oath I didn’t a thousand times over ; you are a set 
of liars, lying rascals ; you shan’nt take away my life in this manner.” On being 
called on for his defence, he chattered away a good deal, repeatedly denying 
all knowledge of the murder. He then relapsed into his dull, insensible condition, 
not noticing either the judge or the jury during the minute summing up. While 
the judge proceeded to pass sentence on him, he fixed his eyes attentively on his 
lordship and trembled. His agitation increased ; and at the conclusion, the 
wretch threw himself on his knees and cried for mercy. He was instantly hurried 
from the dock. From his trial to his execution he conducted himself in the same 
deplorable manner ; and when on the scaffold exclaimed, “ Are any of my peoples 
here ? (meaning the gipsies,) they are going to murder me— can’t you hang 
me up a little and then let me dowii again.” The drop fell at the last expression. 
The inhabitants of Sutton Benger subscribed for the erection of a monument 
to Judith Pearce.’ 

The end of this account differs from that of Morwood, who heard—probably 
from Gypsies—that ‘Just before his execution, having asked to have his shoe 
strings untied, he threw his shoes into the croud, and called out in a bold, 
defiant manner, 44 J bean’t afeared(Our Gipsies , p. 295.) Morwood also heard 
that 4 he was so desperate a character that even his own people were compelled 
to discard him ’: and the account given here of his dress and mode of subsistence 
rather supports that statement. They are strikingly at variance with the wealth 
generally attributed to the Bucklands of his generation, including his close 
kindred (cf. J. G. L. 8., Third Series, ii. 118; iii. 169): nor can they have been 
characteristic of his own family, since his son 4 Winggi’ married into the wealthy 
and respectable family of Lawrence Boswell, and his daughter Rosanna married 
a well-to-do gorgio horse-dealer. It looks as though he must have become morose 
and somewhat insane as he grew old ; and why the impression of his insanity 
w ore off during the trial it is not easy to see : nor why the unfortunate old lady 
chose such a noisy method of escape. If the windows were too small to get out 
at, surely it would have been wiser to pile the furniture against the door, w hich 
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seems to have held good, and stand a siege. When one adds, on the anthority 
of the Salisbury Journal (quoted in the Oxford Journal for Nov. 26, 1820), that 
he had already set fire to the thatch of her house some time before, and apparently 
neither she nor the police had had him arrested or routed out of the neighbourhood* 
it would appear that he was not the only person who behaved insanely in 
the case. 

The blanket which he is said to have worn may have been a genuine survival 
of the old style of Gypsy dress, since Whiter was familiar with the use of blankets 
as cloaks by Gypsies (cf. J. G.L.S. , N.S., ii. 222), or merely a sign of real or 
affected poverty. 


16.— Bovbdantuna. 

When editing the tale recorded by Mr. Augustus John at Martigues in 1910 r 
in which the hero is called Bovedantuna (< J. G.L.S N.S., v. 207-12), the 
obvious solution of that name did not occur to me. Bovo (or Buovo) d’Antona 
is the ordinary Italian form of the name of the hero of romance known in England 
as Bevis of Hampton ; and the tale is no doubt derived from that romance, which 
was printed in Italy as early as 1497, though it is so confused and altered that 
it is impossible to trace the original story in it or even any connected incident* 
from the story. In the ‘princu di Barida’ of Mr. John’s tale, one may perhaps 
recognise the name Lucafero de Baldras—di Buldras, di Baltra—of the Italian 
romance; and the ‘gavia de lione’ from which Bovedantfina rescues a king’s 
daughter may be a reminiscence of the two lions which enter a cave where Bevis ; 
wife, Josian, is sheltering and kill her companion in Bevis’ absence. 


17.— Persian Gypsies, 
i 

Between Birjand and Meshed in North-Eastern Persia in June 1917. ‘We 
have had our due of mishap already at a place where a dozen gypsies were 
encamped in goats’-hair tents on the outskirts of a village. As we passed their 
encampment on our way out after a halt the carriage tilted on a slope, hung 
for a second, and fell on its side. . . . The swarthy soft-featured gypsy women 
watched us over a low wall and smiled. One of them told us the reason for the 
accident. She had begged alms, it appeared (though I had no knowledge of it}* 
and my servant had turned her a deaf ear. He thought nothing of it, or perhaps 
considered that the dark people had had all the revenge they wanted, for he 
continued to turn the deaf ear.’ Thirty yards on the carriage overturned again. 
‘ “ She has put the evil eye on us,” said the groom as he rubbed his bones. I 
looked back and saw the woman still smiling.’ F. Hale, From Persian Uplands 
(London, 1920), pp. 165-6. 


ii 

A photograpli of two Persian Gypsy musicians is published in Sykes, The 
Glory of the Shia World (London, 1910), p. 133. On p. 132 reference is made 
to a Persian tradition that they are descendants of twelve thousand Indian 
musicians and jugglers imported by Bahram Gur. Except for Jews in Shiraz, 
they have the monopoly of the despised profession of musicians. They are good 
iron workers and experts at bleeding, which is regularly practised by Persians 
every spring. ‘In short they are a vile race, but yet useful to us.’ 

W. R. Halliday. 
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Acmrley, F. G., and Winstedt, E. 0., 
Specimens of Finnish Romani , 73-85. 

African Gs., 89-91. 

American Gs., 23, 46-7, 91-2. 

Anglo-Romani Gleanings (hi.), 115-39. 

Arta, bridge of, 112-13. 

Atkinson, F. 8., 115, 122-3. 

Banat, Gs. of, 85-9; taxation of Gs. in, 

86-8. 

Betrothal, signs of, 39; among Boms, 
186. 

Birth, in open, 38; in inns, 22; taboos 
observed at, 38. 

Bogdani, W., 96. 

Borrow, G., identification of Gs. known 
to, 14-20, 25. 

Boved&nttina, 192. 

Brown, I., English G. Song , 91-2; 
Romani Ghili , 92. 

Burial, by roadside, 47; graves marked 
by crossed sticks, 47. 

Cape, C. P., Prisoners Released (rev.), 
183-8. 

Carols snng by Gs., 59-64. 

Charm, a G., 62. 

Colonies, G., Gornal, 69-71; Newtown, 
72-3 ; Stockport, 34, 37. 

Courtships, duration of, 39; signs used 
by lovers, 39-40. 

Crofton, H. T., The Three Spanish Gs ., 
94. 

Dead, handiwork of, destroyed, 143 ; tent 
erected over, 22; watched, 22. 

Death, rites performed by deceased's son 
among Boms, 187. 

Dorns, 183-8. 

Dowding, W., Fisherton Gaol , 190-2. 

Dress worn byGs., 98-9, 144, 170, 190, 
192. 

Duff, E. G., The Lord's Prayer in 
Romani , 96. 

Etymologies: drukcr -, 51-2. 

Evil eye, 192. 

- 9 1 termination, 123. 

Fasting, 16. 

Finnish Romani, 73-85. 

Folk-melodies, 59-64, 71. 

Folk-tales: Welsh G., ‘Foolish Jack,’ 
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6-8; ‘The Dragon,’ 145-59; ‘The 
Horse that Dropped Gold,’ 99-102 ; 
‘The Pregnant Lady,’ 1-11; ‘The 
Soothsayer,’ 51-8. 

Folk-tales, Incidents of :— 

Bower built over ladies, 2, 7. 

Cake with blessing, 6 . 

Castle built by magic, 4. 

Dragon, fights with, 148-54. 

Dwarf, 146-53. 

Faggot, riding on, 2. 

Hair, lock of, recognition by, 155. 

Hero rescues lady from dragon, 149- 
54. 

Hero and heroine set adrift, 3-4. 

Horse, drinks river dry, 152; drops 
gold, 99-101. 

Lady sacrificed to dragon, 148-54. 

Pins in drink, 147-8. 

Pregnancy, magic, 2, 7. 

^Recognition of father by infant, 3, 7. 

Soothsayer, pretended, 54-6. 

Water in sieve, 6-7. 

Wishes fulfilled, 2, 4, 6. 

Fox, S., Gs. known to, 11, 32-3. 

Freire-Marreco, B., 121. 

Friess, E. and Lkbzelter, V., The Gs. 
of the Banat , 85-9. 

Funeral, fairy, 143. 

German Gs., customs of, 38-41 ; songs of, 
38-41. 

Gilliat-Smith, B. J., The Song of the 
Bridge , 103-14. 

Gr Islington, A. R, Trades of the 
Travellers of the New Forest , 95. 

Gornal, Gs. at, 68-71. 

Graham, Lady M., Three months passed 
in the mountains east of Rome , 48. 

Gregory , St., and the Gs., 144. 

Grose, Classical Dictionary , on Gs., 93-4. 

(is., origin of, 44. 

Hair, cutting of girl’s, as punishment, 47. 

Hall, G., 11 sqq. 

Halliday, W. R, The Bulgarian Story 
of St. Gregory and the Gs., 144 ; notes 
to The Song of the Bridge, 110-14; notes 
to Welsh G. Folk-tales, 8-11, 57-8, 
101-2, 157-9; A Warning, 93. 

Horse-flesh, eaten by Maghiyas, 183; 
tabooed by Harischanni Doms, J84. 
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Indian Gs., 44-6, 183-8. 

Irvine, F., Vocabulary of English 
Romani , 172-82. 

Italian Os., 48. 

John, H. E., 11.1. 

Johnsson, O., Finnish G. texts by, 75-85. 

Kiertolainen, extracts from, 73-85. 

Leather. E. M., Collecting Folk-melodies 
from Gs. in Herefordshire , 69-64. 

Lebzelter, V., see Friess, E. 

Lord’s Prayer, in Finnish Romani, 75 ; 
in Transylvanian Romani. 96. 

Lyster, M. E., Foolish Jack , 6-8; The 
Death of Loverin Wood , 142-3. 

Macalister, R. A. S., review of 
Wiener’s Discovery of America , 89-91. 

M°Cormick, A., David Mac Ritchie y 
49-51. 

MacRitchie, D., 49-51. 

Maghiya Doms, 183-8. 

Marriage, age at (Doms), 186 ; by elope¬ 
ment, 41 ; b} r licence, 20; in church 
after interval, 32; nmtrilooal, 12; 
preceded by betrothal (Doms), 186; 
prohibited between cousins (Doms), 
186 ; ritual (Dom), 186; to niece, 35; 
to two sisters at the same time, 35. 

Matriliny, among English Os., 12 sqq. ; 
survivals of among Doms and Sansis, 
187. 

Medicines, English G., 159-65, 167-9. 

Messenger, P., 115 sqq. 

Migrations, English G. to America, 23 ; 
to Scotland, 26-7; German G. to 
America (c. 1750), 46; Scottish G. to 
England, 116. 

Moscow', G. pilgrims at, 44. 

Names, G. : — 

Ayres family, 116, 119. 

Booths, 29-31. 

Boss, Charlie, see Boswell, Charlie. 

Boss, Constance, 12, 19, 169-72. 

Boss, Martha, 16-19. 

Bosw’ ell, Appy, 29-30. 

Boswell, Charlie, 27-8. 

Boswell, ‘ Black ’ Jack, 19-20. 

Boswell, ‘Kaki,’ family, 11 sqq. 

Boswell, Lias, 160 sqq. 

Boswell, Shadrach, and kindred, 
11-13, 22-3. 

Bosw’ell, Vaini, and kindred, 11 
sqq. 

Bowers family, 115. 

Broadways, 115-16, 121-2. 

Buckland, Edward, 190-2. 

Butler, Reservoir, 60. 

Chirn family, 96. 

Claytons, 29-31. 

Cooper, Jesse (Joshua), 116, 123. 

Cooper, John, 117-18. 

Cooper, Tom, 15-16. 

Coopers (Hampshire), 116-19, 122-3. 

Does, 120-1. 


Names, G.— continued. 

Edwards, families, 72. 

Einsich, 47. 

Handy, Prudence, 61. 

Hughes family, 116, 118, 122. 
Hughes, Selina, 118. 

Johnson, 60-1, 68. 

Jones families, 72-3. 

Jones, Harriet, 61-3, 71-3. 

Jowles, Vali, 122-3. 

Lee, Charlie, and family, 120-1. 
Lee, Joe, 119. 

Lee, John, 173 sqq. 

Lee, Rosa, 121. 

Lees (Hampshire), 118-22. 

Lock, Ezekiel and family, 65-6. 
Lock, John, 63-6. 

Lock, Noah, 160 sqq. 

Loveridge, Mrs., 60, 63. 

Palmroth, 74. 

Phillips, Gentie, 60-1. 

Reinhold, 47. 

Saunders family, 122-3. 

Scamps, 115, 118, 120. See also 
Skemp. 

Sheriffs, 26. 

Skemp, Joshua, 190. 

Smith, Elijah, and family, 66-8. 
Smith, Esther, 60, 68. 

Smith, Faden, and family, 12-15, 
17, 170-1. 

Smith, Fennix, 24-5. 

Smith, Gentie, see Phillips, Gentie. 
Smith, Katie, 160 sqq. 

Smith, Lavinia, 160 sqq. 

Smith, Matthew', 17-18. 

Smith, Prudence, see Handy, Prud¬ 
ence. 

Smith, Shand res, 165 -9. 

Smith, ‘Gypsy’ Will, 17-18. 

Smiths (Oxfordshire), 120. 
Stephens, Charlotte, 61, 68. 
Stephens, Miranda, and family, 
67-8. 

Whatton, Angelina, 59-60. 

Whatton, Dittield, 68-71. 
Whattons, 68-71. 

Wood, Loverin, 142-3. 

New* Forest, Gs. of the, 115 sqq. 
Norwood, Gs. at, 21. 

Notes and Queries :—A Warning , 93 ; 
Bovedantfina, 192; Corrigenda and 
Addenda , 96; English O. Song y 91; 
Grose on Gs ., 93; G. Prophecies , 189; 
Italian Gs. y 48; Joshua Scamp and 
Edward Buckland , 190; Persian Gs ., 
192 ; Ringing the Changes , 48 ; Romani 
Ghili, 92; Russian Gs ., 143; The 
Bulgarian story of St. Gregory and the 
Gs., 144 ; The Death of Loverin Wood , 
142; The Lord's Prayer in Romani 9 
96 ; The Three Spanish Gs. , 94 ; Trades 
of the Travellers of the New Forest , 95. 

Occupations, G. (Those of the Doms are 
asterisked) : — 

Lists of, 89, 95. 

•Basket makers, 183. 
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Occupations, G.— continued. 

Bear leaders, 88, 144. 

Blacksmiths, 143. 

Bone-setters, 170. 

^Burglars, 183*5. 

•Cremators, 184. 

•Divers, 184. 

Doctors (of human beings or cattle), 
19, 169-72. 

Exorcisers, 19, 25-6, 167. 

* Fan-makers, 183. 

Farriers, 143. 

Fortune-tellers, 48, 62, 144, 189-90. 
Fruit-pickers, 64, 68, 95. 

Hardware vendors, 68-9. 

Harvesters, 21. 

Highway robbers, 47. 

Hop-pickers, 21, 59 sqq. 
Horse-dealers, 88-9, 143. 
Metal-workers, 47. 

Monkey-keepers, 144. 

Musicians, 21, 66, 89, 144. 

Pedlars, 48. 

•Poisoning cattle, 183. 

•Prostitutes, 186. 

•Rattles, makers of, 185. 

Salt sellers, 68-9. 

•Scavengers, 183. 

Tinkers, 21, 48. 

Witchcraft, 66, 169. 

Persian Gs., 192. 

Physical characteristics of Gs., 144. 
Pilgrimages, G., to Saintes Maries, 41-3 ; 
to the Troitsa Monastery at Moscow, 
44. 

Plkscheef, S., Survey of the Russian 
Empire , 143. 

Poisons, used byGs., 19, 164 ; by Doms, 
183 4. 

Prophecies, G., 189-90. 

Pullan, L., 122. 

Punishment of Gs. byGs., for courting 
gorgio, 47; compared with Dom 
punishments, 187-8. 

Remedies, superstitious, 165-7; exorcism, 
167 ; bone-setting, 170-2. 

Ringing the Changes , 48. 


Roberts, S., Gs. known to, 22-3. 

Romani dialects :—English G. Vocabu¬ 
laries, 115-39, 172-82; Finnish G., 
specimens, 73-85 ; Welsh G. Folk-tales, 
1-11, 51-8, 99-102, 145-59. 

Romani words worth noting :— antdva, 
106 ; b*rl»s, 126 ; boyk\ 100 ; druker-, 
51-2; yudrfr, 147; ikdv, 109; ikan- 
zardv, 108 ; indraleste , 104 ; Ja-opdrl, 
100; kid id, 107; kastela, 132; laski, 
132 ; maskis, 132-3 ; pa sard va, 107 ; 
siniva, 106 ; raize!a, 108. 

Russian Gs., 143-4; taxation of, 143. 

Saintes Maries, G. pilgrims to, 41-3. 

Sampson, Dr. J., Welsh O. Folk-tales, 
1-11, 51-8, 99-102, 145-59. 

Scutari, building of, 112-14. 

Shoemaker, H. W., Gs. and G. Lore in 
the Pennsylvanian Mountains (rev.), 
46-7. 

Signs, language of, 39-40. 

Smart, B., Gs. known to, 18-19, 28, 36. 

Song of the Bridge , 103-10. 

Songs, G., 38-41, 91-2. 

Steouall, J. H., Gs. known to, 17-18. 

Superstitions (minor), medical, 165-7; 
evil eye, 25, 192; fairy funeral, 143 ; 
staining to protect from fairies, 167- 

Symons, A., A Dissertation on the 
Wandering Tribe , 41-6; Grose on Gs ., 
93-4. 

Taboos, observed at birth, 38; on flesh 
food (Doms), 183-4. 

Tapestry, a Teniers, 97-9. 

Thompson, T. W., English G. Folk- 
medicine, 159-72; A Masterful Beggar, 
139-42 ; Note to Mrs. Leather's Folk- 
melodies, 64-73 ; S. Fox and the Derby¬ 
shire Bosice/ls (iii.), 11-37; rev. of 
Cape’s Prisoners Released , 183-8. 

Vanderbank, J., 97. 

Wiener, L., Africa and the Discovery 
of America (rev.), 89-91. 

Winstkdt, E. 0., see Ackerley, F. S. 

Wittich, E., German G, Songs, 38-41. 
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